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“They never missed a pop” 


(NovILLE in Associated Press Dispatch) 


Through 42 hours of navigation unparalleled in the history of aviation, 
the three great Wright Whirlwind Motors of the “America” directed 
by gallant Commander Byrd and his brave crew, functioned perfectly, 
using Zerolene Aero Oil and Red Crown Aviation Gasoline. 


D th > captain) s 11 : ‘One thing stands out about the flight, and 
BYRD (the « r* _ d that was the behavior of our motors. They 


worked perfectly all the time and never once showed the slightest error 
or failure.” (New York Times Copyright Dispatch) 


y ILLE th > enoineer 1 : “All three motors of the ‘America’ 
NOY pie = i d functioned perfectly throughout 


the flight, humming continuously from the take-off at Roosevelt Field 
until the landing off the beach here. They never missed a pop.” 
(Associated Press Dispatch) 


ACOSTA (pi lot) said: ‘‘Our three engines worked with marvelous reg- 


ularity, never giving us a moment’s nervousness, 

and, after weathering the Atlantic in one of its worst moods, the final 
stages of the flight seemed like child’s play.” 

(Hearst ene Copyright Dispatch) 


BALCHEN ( pilot ) said: “I had all my tools right handy so as to be 
able to climb out on the wings at the first sign 


of motor trouble. But those three motors behaved themselves. They 
hummed right along.” (New York Times Copyright Dispatch) 


Sd ° e * 


The Zerolene and Red Crown you buy at Standard Oil Service Sta- 
tions and dealers will do for your automobile all that Standard Oil 
roducts did for Byrd and the “America,” for Lindbergh, and for 
aitland and Hegenberger—you will find the same unfailing power 
and dependability. 
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The Coach 


525 


f.0.b. Flint, Mich, 


The Sedan 


y - £695 


{ .o.b. Flint, Mich 


The Touring Car 


"29 


* f.0.b. Flint, Mich 


The Roadster 


eo 95. 


f.0.b, Fline, Mich 
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jer Economical Transportation 





Among the eight beautiful Chev- 
rolet passenger car models there 
is one particularly suited for every 
driving preference—a Chevrolet 
for everybody everywhere. 


This notable achievement in fine 
car building touches every cross- 
section of American life. 


The family seeking an all-purpose 
automobile—womenand men who 
require personal cars of unques- 
tioned smartness—the business 
man who demands combined 
economy, utility and fine appear- 
ance — owners of high-priced 
automobiles who wish to enjoy 
the advantages of additional trans- 
portation without sacrifice of 
quality or prestige— 


—all find in Chevrolet exactly the 
car that meets their needs at a 
price whose lowness reflects the 
economies of gigantic production! 


Whether you intend to purchase 
a smart two-passenger roadster, 
or a five-passenger enclosed car of 
the most distinguished individu- 
ality and style, visit the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer and learn how 
Chevroletcombines beauty, utility, 


F amazing performance, economy 


and low price as does no other car 
in the world! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Moétors Corporation 
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The lmperial 
Landau 


*780 


f.o.b. Flinr, Mich 


The Sport 
Cabriolet 


*715 


f.o.b. Flint, Mich 





The Landau 


745 


f.o.b. Flint, Mich 


The Coupe 


625 


t.o.b, Flint, Mich, 
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HE stiff looking gentleman 

in the woodcut above is none 
other than the ambidextrous 
Eugene Manlove Rhodes who 
can shoot a gun with one hand 
and, at the same time, write a 
stirring tale of the West with 
the other. At least one would 
gather as much from his pub- 
lished works. 

What Mr. Rhodes doesn’t 
know about old New Mezxico 
outlaws and sheriffs has yet to 
be found out. Quite naturally, 
then, we recommend (even if we 
hadn't read it) his stirring and 
realistic, “In Defense of Pat 

Garrett”’ which appears on 
pages 26 and 27 of 
this issue. 


Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 
ria! intended — 2 e editorial pages 
should be ad Editors of 
SUNSET Seateoen 1045 Sansome 
St., San Francisco, with return 
postage enclosed. Unsolicited con- 
tributions are received at the 
owner’s risk. Material of special 
interest to Westerners is preferred. 


Subscription Price 


$2.50 a year in advance; single 
copies 25 cents. For Canade, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. Inremittinr, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registered. The sub- 
scription expiration dz ate appears 
each month on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 
addresses, and shou!d be sent three 
weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 


Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 


Printed in U.S. A 
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HE importance of the floor 

in a home demands that 
particular care be taken in the 
choice of the flooring used. It 
will be oak, of course ... but 
what brand? 


Long-Bell trade-marked oak flooring 
is uniform and dependable. It is se- 
lected from the best oak lumber... 
properly and thoroughly seasoned .. . 
manufactured by skilled workmen to 
exact measurements...carefully 
loaded and shipped. 


In many beautiful homes the country 
over the value of these high standards 
of production is being proved daily. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
Lumbermen since 1875 
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There's a joker in the ‘cheap paint can 


N the last dozen years thousands of home owners 

have been fooled by “cheap” paint. But now the 
public is learning that “cheap” paint isn’t cheap at all 
—for two reasons: 

First, “cheap” paint can’t cover. It takes nearly 
twice as much to do a given surface as with fine old 
SWP House Paint. 

Seconp, “cheap” paint can’t stand the weather. 
You pay a costly penalty—in repainting expense. 


You can’t paint a house with 
’ ‘apple-sauce sj 


If you want proof just compare the formula of any 
“cheap” paint that tempts you, with the “balanced” 
formula of SWP House Paint. 
First look for white lead and zinc oxide, the recog- 
nized basis of all whites and light colors. 
Note that in SWP Outside Gloss White 
the pigment content is 90 per cent white 
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other 50 per cent is made up of the cheaper mate- 
rials —which in such large proportions become useless 
filler — mere bulk to fill the can. 

Here you have the reason why “cheap” paint can 
be sold at a low price. Why it has no covering power 
—no hiding ability —no endurance. Why it often 
costs two and one-half times as much as fine old SWP. 


The Master Touch 


But quality of ingredients alone does not make a fine 
house paint. 

Formula alone does not make a fine house paint. 

Even formula and ingredients combined do not as- 
sure a fine house paint like SWP. 

The SWP “balanced” formula is openly printed— 
and has been for years. Every paint manufacturer in 
the world, we imagine, has studied it. 

Yet today there is only one SWP House 
Paint — the accepted leader throughout 


lead carbonate, white lead sulphate and the world. 

zinc oxide . . . in a scientifically “bal- Why is this? Because there is an element 

anced” formula. in every can of fine old SWP House Paint 
These basic materials are mined and | that cannot be duplicated or imitated suc- 

made by Sherwin-Williams exclusively for You cant. cessfully. 

S-W paints. paint a house It is the Master Touch—that inimitable 
We could purchase made-up materials in with touch of superiority with which the few 

the open market at lower cost. But SWP | apple-sauce great scientists of the world have been en- 

standards call for extra fine quality. dowed. 








Now note the “cheap” formula. Usually 
you will find that white lead and zinc oxide make up 


Edison, the wizard of electricity, has it. 
Burbank, the great American horticulturist, was 


only 50 per cent or less of the pigment content. The _ blessed with it. Marconi, discoverer of wireless, has it. 
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And so, too, the 
scientific men at the 
head of Sherwin-Williams’ labora- 
tories add to the fine materials of 
SWP House Paint the Master 
Touch that has set it above and 
apart from all others —as the lead- 
ing house paint of the world. 

This Master Touch of science is 
evident in the quality of the raw 
materials made by Sherwin-Wil- 
liams. In the delicate ‘‘balancing” 
of ingredients. In the wonderful 
power-driven machines which mix 
and grind SWP to its creamy-smooth 
texture. In the critical analyzing, 
testing and proving which daily 
guard and control each step in the 
SWP process. 

This is the vital element of SWP 
which no “cheap” paint even at- 
tempts to have—and which no paint 
regardless of price can successfully 
imitate. 

Naturally no individual can 
equal, by hand, the scientific skill 
and modern machinery that produce 
the creamy texture of SWP. 


Price per gallon 
means nothing in cost 


A gallon of SWP House Paint cov- | 
ers 360 square feet | 





of surface —two 
coats. The average 
“cheap paint 
SWP covers poorly covers only 


360 SQ.FEET 
see Shion 250 sq. ft.— two 
(2 COATS) coats. SWP costs 


no more by the job 
—because fewer 
gallons are needed. 





CHEAP PAINT Once the 
COVERS ONLY “cheap” ; : 
250 SQ.FEET cheap paint 1s 
PER GALLON i 

(2 Coats) applied, the real 








tragedy begins. 
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Up-to-date painters everywhere are using 
SWP House Paint. They realize that its 
beautiful colors — creamy smoothness — 
brushing ease—covering ability—and won- 
derful durability—can only be produced by 
scientific processes and modern machinery. 


Hardly have you paid the 
painter's bill when your 
“cheap” paint begins to fade and 
wash away. 

According to thousands of tests 
both in the laboratory and on the 
house, SWP lasts from two to five 
times as long as “‘cheap” house paint. 

The beautiful colors for which 
SWP House Paint is famous 
are wonderfully durable. 
Neither sun, rain, hail, sleet, 
snow nor cold affects them. 
They do not fade. That is be- 
cause they are made with 
the Master Touch in the 
Sherwin-Williams Dry Color 
Works. Long after “cheap” 
colors are hopelessly 
faded — your SWP col- 
ors will be bright and 
cheerful as new. 

And when repaint- 
ing is necessary it is 
easily and quickly done 
because the surface is in 


A) 
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proper condition to take the new 
paint at much lower labor cost. 
Here is where the big saving is 
made by SWP House Paint. 
Again, we say—*You can’t paint 
a house with ‘apple-sauce’.” 


See ‘‘Paint Headquarters” 
and save money 


Before you permit “cheap” 
paint to get the laugh on 
you, see the Sherwin- Wil- 
liams dealer. He is the recog- 
nized “Paint Headquarters” 
in your locality. 

Get his advice. Have 
him estimate what it will 
cost to do your 
jobin fine oldSWP 
HousePaint. Then 
compare the esti- 
mate with an esti- 
mate. on any 
*““cheap’’ paint. 
You'll findout that 
“There's a joker 
inthe ‘cheap’ paint 
can.” 

And remember: 
Quality makes no 


f ' SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PL. difference in labor 


\\ charges — it costs just 
as much to apply 
“cheap” paint as SWP. 

If you want advice 
on color schemes or on 
any other phase of 
painting, or a copy of 
sai the famous Sherwin- 
Williams “Household 
Painting Guide,” 
write us. 





THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


Largest Paint and Varnish 
Makers in the World 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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SW P HOUSE PAINT 
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F anything may be taken as axio- 

matic in the book- publishing—and 

in the novel-reading—world it’s this: 

You never know what Mary Rob- 

erts Rinehart will do next. She has 
ranged from mystery stories and mystery 
plays to interpreting the psyche of the 
sub-deb; from the delicate and charming 
love story to robustly humorous spinster 
adventures: from showing her readers 
exactly what the army was like (* ‘Twenty- 
three and a half Hours’ Leave” has never 
been beaten not even by “What Price 
Glory”’,) to picturing the great open 
spaces of the West in three de- 
lightful travel books. Always she 
has done what she has set out to do 
magnificently, with a thorough crafts- 
manship which was the best evi- 
dence that she knew what she was 
doing and found it pleasant and not 
too difficult. Always, that is, until 
now—for her new book, “Lost 
Ecstasy” (Doran) is one about which 
we’re not quite so sure. 

Stripped of non-essentials, the 
story of “Lost Ecstasy” is the story 
of an absentee millionaire landlord 
and his daughter Kay Dowling. Not 
enamored of the immense western 
ranch which his father Lucius has 
left him, Henry Dowling ‘has let 
matters run themselves until losses 
make it imperative for him to leave 
New York, private car, family and 
all, to go West and investigate. 


OM McNAIR is the villain 

of the piece—or the hero if 
you prefer. Everything a cowboy 
should be (in the motion pictures) 
he charms Kay Dowling immedi- 
ately—impossibly immediately, real- 
ly, if you’ll allow us the overplus- of 
adverbs. Misunderstandings of one 
sort or another follow fast and Kay 
is hustled back to the East. So, 
with one vicissitude and another, 
two-thirds of the book runs along 
from chapter to chapter like any 
typical “western”, (and like any 
movie; we insist upon bringing in 
the pictures again because if “Lost 
Ecstasy” isn’t made into a picture we'll 
never guess again), and then you find 
yourself with something of a shock, into 
the last third of the book and wondering 
hard if the same hand wrote it. 

Tom marries Kay, that’s what happens, 
but not in the customary manner of the 
conventional fade-out, not at all in the 
happy-ever-after style. Here “Lost Ec- 
stasy” begins to be the book that you feel 
Mrs. Rinehart meant to make it from the 
beginning. And here Mrs. Rinehart shows 
that she is more, a great deal more than 
the teller of stories, the master of plots, the 
clever technician that the world knows 
her to be. 

The marriage is, of course, not entirely 
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By Joseph Henry Jackson 


a matter of beer and skittles. Extra- 
ordinary adjustments, physical and psy- 
chological have to be made. Kay dis- 

covers what she knew abstractly, so to 
speak, but could not comprehend until 
marriage made realization inescapable; 
that her husband’s gaucheries—of mental 
as well as of personal habits—were some- 
times almost unbearable. Tom, too, 
very much of a man after all, is still in- 





RIS DLEWING 


@ Mary Roberts Rinehart, whose new novel, “Lost 


Ecstasy,” (Geo. H. Doran Co.), is 
reviewed on this page 


evitably afflicted with innumerable jeal- 
ousies, some of them simple and easily 
disposed of, others more complex and 
more bruising to the spirit. Slowly, be- 
cause their love is more than the simple 
infatuation which is all that the author 
seems able to make it at first, Tom and 
Kay work out the problem of their lives. 

Mrs. Rinehart follows them surely and 
with complete understanding. As a good 
novelist should, she knows her characters 
better, far better than they know them- 
selves. More than once she is positively 
brilliant in her analysis. And the last 
eighteen chapters are chapters of a very 
fine novel indeed. 

It remains, then, only to inquire why 
Mrs. Rinehart has written such an uneven 
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novel. Naturally no one can say posi- 
tively. Our guess, however, is that she 
decided to do a book that would be more 
than merely a story. With that resolve 
in hand she went at the job—to find her- 
self inhibited by the knowledge that she 
was undertaking something bigger than 
she had yet attempted. And not until she 
had gotten the matters of plot, character 
and setting under way and moving 
smoothly could she lose herself completely 
in what she had really set out to do. 

We'll admit that we’re acting up a little 
about this ‘Lost Ecstasy”. After 
all it’s a good yarn, a very good yarn 
in fact. But we can’t get away 
from the feeling that perhaps Mrs. 
Rinehart herself might have wished 
just a little, that she could bring 
herself to throw away the first two- 
thirds of the story and dothat much 
over again to match the latter 
chapters. And we wish, more than 
a little, that she had. 


Popular Philosophy 


eigen smartest thing that’s 
been said about “The Myth 
of the Individual” (John Day) is 
that while it is meant to be provoca- 
tive it is merely provoking. Like a 
good many other clever oddments of 
the book reviewer’s trade, however, 
that observation is simply smart- 
ness. The word “provocative” 
may have been overdone; blurb- 
writers have certainly worked it 
hard. But there are times when 
even the worst worn phrases, the 
most threadbare words, take on 
new life. A worthy subject may 
justify the thinnest of seedy adjec- 
tives and a timeworn, hackneyed 
phrase can—provided the object of 
its use be live enough—sparkle like 
a brand-new epigram. 

“Provocative”, then, insofar as 
it’s applied to “The Myth of the 
Individual”, goes down with us. 
The book is exactly that—provoca- 
tive of thought, of disagreement 
perhaps, but from first to last of ad- 
miration for the author’s agility with 
ideas. 

Mr. Wood’s title explains his major 
thesis literally. His principal argument, 
to which he returns from any side-road 
which may lure him for the moment, is 
that no man can be an “individual”, that 
each of us is “human”, so to speak, only 
through his relation to the main current of 
human life—that we are, in short, so 
closely bound up with the rest of life that 
it is ridiculous for us (no matter how 
(Continued on page gr) 





Recent Books in Brief Review 
will be found on page 92 
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UJ 
School 
Jor Gir. 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“The Home of Stanford University”’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
e hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 








The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Principal, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 








2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 











MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL Fes 
Established 1889. a Day Stes, ng me 
iat tome eee, Outdoor ie ‘Riding. 

S. Blake, A. B., Principal, 
50294West Third Street, Los Angeles, 


Girls’ Collegiate School 


Country School near Los Angeles. Accredited. 7th grade 
to College. Graduate work, 2 years. Sports. Saddle horses. 
Italian buildings. 36th year opens Sept. 29th. Miss 

Parsons and Miss Dennen, Prins., Glendora Foothills, Calif. 


CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


California 








Palo Alto 
California 


Home and Day rome» for Girls. Pre-Primary through Upper 
School. Preparatory for Eastern and Western Colleges. Special 
attention to Co! Board Examinations. For Illustrated Book 


of Information Mary |. Lockey, A.B 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
Upon the Scripps Foundation. Boarding and day school for 
ea Forty minutes from San Diego. Intermediate School. 

paration for Eastern Colleges. ee Seely Cummins, 
Headmistress. The Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President, 
Board of Trustees, Box 14, La Jolla, California. 


Boys’ School 


dress the Principal, 















? Foremost Fema and 
Junior College of the “West! 


» 

Nationally accredited. Near 
Seattle. For BOOKLET write 
Frank G. Moran, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box S, Moran School, Wash. U.S.A. 












OrtTON SCHOOL coi 


agg cultural environment. Outdoor study all winter 

College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, Dra- 

matics, = —_ Riding. 38th year. Anna B. Orton, Principal 
Euclid Ave., Pasadena, California. 

1248 Soute Manhattan Place, Los aes California 


SAN DIEGO 
Army and Navy Academy 


“The coming West Point of the West” 

University of California's highest scholastic rating. Grad- 
uates admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most 
thorough academic instruction and military training of any 
school on the coast. Christian influences and genuine in- 
terest in the needs of individual boys. Land and water 
sports all year. Summer session, July 1—Sept. 1. Catalog. 
Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, Box S, Pacific Beach Sta. 
San Diego, Cal. 
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Not Recommended? 
Paris: your boy (or is it your 


girl?) is not among those who are 

busying themselves these days with 
preparations for college. It may be that 
some unavoidable mishap hindered him in 
the struggle for the proper grades of 
recommendation. 

This child of yours may want to carry 
on but his pride will not let him go back to 
the school where he failed and the matricu- 
lation requirements will not let him go on. 
What to do? 

It is in such problems as these that the 
SUNSET SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
comes to the assistance of worried parents 
and children. This department was 
created to help with the private school 
problems of each individual home, and to 
this Department each home that is unde- 
cided can turn. Peculiarly fitted to act as 
the “middleman,” we have a thorough 
and first-hand knowledge of the academic 
and home life of schools in every part of 
the West and we are thus able to bring 
this information to you. 

It is yours for the asking. You write 
us your problems—the type of school you 
desire for your child, the location you pre- 
fer, the amount you plan to spend, the 
age, previous education and _ religious 
affiliation of your child, and in turn we 
give you the full benefit of our knowledge. 

You have certain standards for your 
son or daughter. Yet your standards and 
those of the private schools we know so 
well coincide exactly, as a random glance 


at school catalogues will show. “Delight- 
ful cultural environment” —‘‘Preparation 
for eastern colleges”—‘‘Outdoor life the 


year round”’—‘“Atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement” —‘‘Prepara- 
tion for college and business life” —“‘Indi- 
vidual supervision” —etc. 

Your child is no longer faced with the 
school problem. We are here to offer just 
the right school. 

Our School Department is not alone 
ours—it is your Department as well. We 
want you to realize that it is your right 
to query us on anything pertaining to 
private schools about which you are puz- 
zled, and that it is our privilege to give 
you ‘the information you are seeking. 





Boys’ Schools 





California Preparatory School 
For boys. Prepares for universities, East and West, also for 
business life. Accredited. Stresses the essentials. General 
and elective courses. Junior School grades, 5 to 8. Christian 
influences. Horsemanship and all outdoor activities. Catalog 
G. M. Wood, Supt., Box S, Covina, Cal. 





LOS ANGELES 
Harvard Schoo CALIFORNIA 
The leading school for boys on the Pacific Coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares for college and business life. Fully 
accredited. Member R. 0. T. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Gooden, D. D., Headmaster, 


Boys’ Schools 











San Rafael 


Military Academy 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
FROM 6 TO 18 
Outdoor athletic train- 
ing co-ordinated with 
University - accredited 
scholarship. Delightful 
climate. One hourfrom 
San Francisco. ¢é Fall 
term opens Sept. 6th. 








4 \ [Russian River Boys’ Camp, June to 
t= August—Academy enrollment not 
required—reservations by week]. 


j i 1 A. L. STEWART, Superintendent 
" SAN RAFAEL 
































PAGE 


. Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common bran- 
ches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. Par- 
ents appreciate the atmosphere of 
understanding and encouragement 
for their little boys. This is the 
largest school of its kind in America. 
Write for the catalog. 


Robert A. Gibbs, Headmaster 


1223 Cochran Avenue 
Los Angeles California 

















MONTEZUMA 
Mountain School for Boys 


Preparatory to College 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 





| jaar of hot water. 
| and glee club. Non-military, non-sectarian. 


Three hundred acre tract—heart of Santa Cruz mountains 
fifteen hundred feet above sea level—climate unsu — 
twenty-two teachers with expert training—graduate resident 
nurse—large athletic field—commodious swimming pool—four 
coaches for major sports—modern buildings, steam heat and 
Horseback riding, tennis, band, orchestra 
Accredited to 
college—references required of all applicants. Enrollment 
last year 150 boys. Progressive system of Education—catalog 
and Montezuma Plan sent on request. Write E. A. Rogers, 
Head Master, Los Gatos, California. 





THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 


an Rafael, California 
preparatory school offering the traditions and 
e best eastern schools. 


James W. Williams, B. A., M. A. 
Headmaster 


A ae 
standards of t’ 


San Rafael 


Box 6-A 
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HARDWARE 
HOSE familiar with all that is fine in builders’ 


& hardware know that in Russwin the beautiful 
and the practical are one. 





Russwin designs are famous for their distinctive 

individuality. But 7 cael = Are impor- a i PME Tg “ on 9 
tance is the quality of workmanship an materials © Ardhtects- Tilsen @ Chena, New York. N.Y. 
which goes into every piece of Russwin Hardware. } Fg atzolt. Mich, 


: he 
£ Contractors~Mortin & Krausraan Co., Detreit. Mich. 
Russwin Dealers—Charles Holmes, Arcade Hardware. 
J Highland Park, Mich. 





That quality assures a lifetime of unfailing and 
trouble-free service which means “the Economy of 
the Best.” . 
RUSSELL & ERWIN MFG. CO, 

The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
New York Chicago London 








“To Russwin-ize is to Economize 
~.the Economy of the Best” 


HOTEL MARK HOPKINS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Architects—Weeks & Day, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Contractore—McDonsid & Kahn, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Russwin Dealers~Joost Bros,, Inc. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





NEW RICHMOND ACADEMY, 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Architects~Scroggs & Ewing, Augusta, Ca. 
Contractors — Palmer-Spivey. Construction 

Co., Avgusta,Ga.  - 
im Dealers~Bowen Bros. Hardware 
Co., Augusta, Ge. 
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By 


Charles ‘U. Brereton 


The -Adventures of immy 
Crickett, Indian Trapper 
and Policeman, have -4 ready 
Proven Popular with Sunset’s 
Readers. Here’s -Another 
that Will Keep You on 
Your Chair’s Edge from 
Beginning to €nd 


@ IMMY CRICKETT shut off the 
* engine, swung the wheel over and 
~ the boat eased gently against the 
river bank. The slight bump was 
enough to dislodge the old trailer’s 
carbine from its place on a thwart. It 
slid into the inch of muddy water that 
sloshed above the foot-boards as the boat 
careened against the drag of the current. 
I had already leaped ashore with the 
painter. Jimmy Crickett, with an im- 
patient exclamation, stooped quickly to 
retrieve his beloved carbine. 

Jimmy’s hat flew into the air and settled 
toward the oily, black current—the re- 
port of the rifle came instantly. But so 
slowly does the mind work at times that I 
thought it was the carbine that had ex- 
ploded until I grasped the fact that, lying 
prone in the clumsy old motor-boat, 
ss Crickett was pumping a hail of 

ullets toward a wisp of bluish haze that 
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@ Jimmy’s hat flew into the 
air—the report of the rifle 
came instantly 


drifted lazily up from the alders on 
the wooded point we had just rounded. 
There was no returning fire from the 
woods. That might mean either of 
two things: Jimmy’s rain of lead had 
found its mark or the assassin had 
abandoned his attempt. Overcoming 
my momentary paralysis of astonish- 
ment, I would have leaped for my own 
rifle but the policeman spoke quickly: 

“Stay in brush. Close! He miss 
firs’ shot, he no shoot more, I t’ink. I 
dunno.” 

Jimmy sprang nimbly to the shore, 
swinging my rifle toward me by the 
barrel as he did so. His old eyes 
glittered with the fire of battle as he 
paused in the shelter of the tree trunks. 

“You stay here. Watch river very 


close. I t’ink dem bin Otter what shoot 
at me. You see him, you shoot straight. 
No talk.” 


Jimmy was gone into the timber. Be- 
cause I knew Jimmy, I knew also what 
his plan would be. He would stealthily 
and swiftly encircle that wooded point 
where the assassin had hidden and try 
to either capture the Otter himself or 
drive him into the river where he would 
be under my fire. Mechanically, I fas- 
tened the boat’s painter to a sapling and 
squatted beside a gnarled spruce, my eyes 
searching the sunlit surface of the river. 
It was wide here and deep, a great pool 
that moved only with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. 

Minutes passed—nervous minutes dur- 
ing which my ears were strained for snap 
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cM, LONG 


of dry bough or crash of running feet that 
would be followed by the flat crack of 
smokeless powder. The Otter had not 
had time to get away from that point and 
to the safety of the timbered hillside. 
However careful he might be, his foot- 
steps would betray him to Jimmy Crick- 
ett’s keen ears. And too, it was hardly 
probable that any of Jim’s hastily aimed 
shots had centered their mark. At the 
most, they had been intended to rattle 
the assassin and to blanket his fire until 
the policeman could seek concealment for 
himself. It was certain now that The 
Otter was between our fires—equally cer- 
tain that, flushed from concealment by the 
sound of Jimmy’s approach, he would take 
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. IMMY CRICKETT shut off the 
* engine, swung the wheel over and 
the boat eased gently against the 
river bank. The slight bump was 
enough to dislodge the old trailer’s 
carbine from its place on a thwart. It 
slid into the inch of muddy water that 
sloshed above the foot-boards as the boat 
careened against the drag of the current. 
I had already leaped ashore with the 
painter. Jimmy Crickett, with an im- 
patient exclamation, stooped quickly to 
retrieve his beloved carbine. 

Jimmy’s hat flew into the air and settled 
toward the oily, black current—the re- 
port of the rifle came instantly. But so 
slowly does the mind work at times that I 
thought it was the carbine that had ex- 
ploded until I grasped the fact that, lying 

rone in the clumsy old motor-boat, 
Jimmy Crickett was pumping a hail of 
ullets toward a wisp of bluish haze that 
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C Jimmy’s hat flew into the 
air—the report of the rifle 
came instantly 


drifted lazily up from the alders on 
the wooded point we had just rounded. 
here was no returning fire from the 
woods. That might mean either of 
two things: Jimmy’s rain of lead had 
found its mark or the assassin had 
abandoned his attempt. Overcoming 
my momentary paralysis of astonish- 
ment, I would have leaped for my own 
rifle but the policeman spoke quickly: 

“Stay in brush. Close! He miss 
firs’ shot, he no shoot more, I t’ink. I 
dunno.” 

Jimmy sprang nimbly to the shore, 
swinging my rifle toward me by the 
barrel as he did so. His old eyes 
glittered with the fire of battle as he 
paused in the shelter of the tree trunks. 

“You stay here. Watch river very 


close. I t’ink dem bin Otter what shoot 
at me. You see him, you shoot straight. 
No talk.” 


Jimmy was gone into the timber. Be- 
cause I knew Jimmy, I knew also what 
his plan would be. He would stealthily 
and swiftly encircle that wooded point 
where the assassin had hidden and try 
to either capture the Otter himself or 
drive him into the river where he would 
be under my fire. Mechanically, I fas- 
tened the boat’s painter to a sapling and 
squatted beside a gnarled spruce, my eyes 
searching the sunlit surface of the river. 
It was wide here and deep, a great pool 
that moved only with the ebb and flow 
of the tide. 

Minutes passed—nervous minutes dur- 
ing which my ears were strained for snap 
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of dry bough or crash of running feet that 
would be followed by the flat crack of 
smokeless powder. The Otter had not 
had time to get away from that point and 
to the safety of the timbered hillside. 
However careful he might be, his foot- 
steps would betray him to Jimmy Crick- 
ett’s keen ears. And too, it was hardly 
probable that any of Jim’s hastily aimed 
shots had centered their mark. At the 
most, they had been intended to rattle 
the assassin and to blanket his fire until 
the policeman could seek concealment for 
himself. It was certain now that The 
Otter was between our fires—equally cer- 
tain that, flushed from concealment by the 
sound of Jimmy’s approach, he would take 
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to the river. Repugnant as the thought 
was, I steeled my nerves to obey the old 
scout’s instructions. The Otter was one 
on whom sympathy would be wasted. 

But no untoward sound disturbed the 
peace of the autumn afternoon. The 
river gurgled at my feet, its surface dim- 
pled with little eddies as the great stream 
slowly pressed toward the sea. Twenty 
yards out, a kingfisher chattered harshly 
as he swooped by in his wave-like flight— 
salmon broached water gracefully, their 
silvery sides gleaming in the sun. Out in 
the middle of the pool I saw a pointed 
wave, like that of a miniature sub-marine, 
where a great sturgeon appeared to be 
hurrying upstream. Once my eyes were 
caught by what seemed an unwonted 
tremble in the willows that hung from the 
opposite shore but the shimmering wave- 
lets dimmed my vision. I imagined a fat 
raccoon who prowled there in search of 
stranded, spawned-out salmon. And then 
I heard Jimmy Crickett’s returning foot- 
steps. 

“Dem feller bin Otter, all right,” the 
old tracker said as he , approached: ie | 
givin’ him good scare.” He held toward 
me two objects—a piece of green alder 
bark that had on its under side the black 
groove where a bullet had passed and a sere 
leaf that was flecked with tiny red spots. 
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“T hit him some place in arm, I t’ink,”’ 
Jimmy continued, “Bark knocked off tree 
so high.” He held his hand at the height 
of his shirt pocket. 

“But where did he go?” I asked, ‘““The 
Otter couldn’t have got off that alder- 
covered point without your seeing him.” 
Jimmy grinned at me—a little pityingly, 
I thought. 


“e E swim river. Under water. I 
tol’ you watch close.” 

My obvious chagrin did not help mat- 
ters. The Otter! His marvelous skill as 
a swimmer had gained the half breed his 
name, of course. Too late, I could visual- 
ize that lithe brown body slipping noise- 
lessly into the black water tl the 
screen of vines that draped down from 
the alders, the pointed wave that I had 
thought was caused by a sturgeon, the 
tremble of willows on the other shore. I 
knew now what the Indians meant when 
they spoke of a white man who had eyes 
that did not see. But it seemed to me 
that Jimmy Crickett was careless in emerg- 
ing from concealment. That savage bush- 
whacker must be somewhere in the forest 
that faced us, watching our every move. 
The tracker disdained my warning. 

“Dem Otter bin like dem ole cougar,” 
he said, “If he try once for kill an’ make 
SEPTEMBER 
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@ But as I peered into the gloom, alert for 
signs of the rowboat, something suddenly 
loomed out of the darkness dead ahead 


No fight more dis 
time. Next time he make sure he no miss.” 

That was true. Only for the accident 
of the dislodged carbine, that shot from 
the alders would have found its mark. 
And in the excitement I would not have 
known from which direction it came. Per- 
haps The Otter would have ventured the 
second shot at me. He was a half breed 
who did not have the fear of the whites 
that the full bloods had. The back of my 
neck seemed to be infested with crawling 
things as I unfastened the painter and 
pushed clear of the bank but Jimmy Crick- 
ett never deigned a look across the river 
as he started the motor and turned the 
prow of the chugging boat upstream. For 
the moment, our safety lay in the fact 
that The Otter knew we had identified 
him. His cowardly soul would not per- 
mit him to chance battle with two men 
who had that knowledge. But for the 
same reason we would have to watch our 
steps in the future. The prospect was 
not pleasant. 

There was no hurry. It would be three 
hours now until dark and dark was neces- 
sary for what we had to do. Two miles 


mistake, he run away. 
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up the river, well removed from possible 
hostile eyes, Jimmy Crickett slid the 
blunt-bowed boat into a narrow, back- 
water slough where the tule-covered 
swamp forbade a close approach to our 
lair. I threw the grapnel overboard and 
we lounged at our ease, feeling as safe as 
two foxes in their den. 


I HAD embarked on this investigation 
with some knowledge of the vicious- 
ness of the salmon poachers but reality, as 
demonstrated by the incident of an hour 
ago, was disquieting. It had not occurred 
to me that an Indian, having broken one 
law, makes no distinction in the degree of 
future lawlessness. Salmon poaching, 
even by a commercial fisherman, was not 
a felony and I had not dreamed that those 
who strung the unlawful night nets above 
tidewater would undertake armed resis- 
tance against our interference. That the 
poachers now knew we were coming was 
bad enough but not so astonishing. The 
interwoven relationships between the rep- 
utable fishermen who sold their lawful 


catch to the canneries and the dissipated 
renegades who would not work under 
direction of the fish warden made it al- 
most impossible for an official to get away 
from the river’s mouth without his ob- 
jective being ascertained. 


That was why 
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stopping the unlawful 
slaughter had been en- 
listed and now it seemed 
that even his craft had 
been of no avail. I 
mentioned my discour- 


agement. 

Can’t help dem 
ting,” said Jimmy, 
“Sometime man_ got 


luck, sometime he aint. 
I tink we got plenty 
luck now, else I never 
reach for dem carbine 
jus’ when dem Otter pull 
trigger.” 

There was something 
in that. That The 
Otter’s careful plan had 
failed of accomplishment 
might be taken as a 
good omen. At = any 
rate, we could not turn 
back now. Too many 
men before us had come 
down the river with 
empty hands because of 
threats of violence at the 
hands of the renegades. 
It was a compliment 
to old Jimmy Crickett’s 
prowess that the poach- 
ers had detailed the 
worst of their number 
to kill the policeman 
outright. And as I looked 
at my companion’s 
wrinkled coutenance, set 
now in deep thought, I 
did not have so much 
fear of the outcome—for 
us. 

The moonless dark fell 
swiftly. But it was not 
foggy; the faint stars 
would give light enough 
for steering and for pick- 
ing up the floats of the nets. When we got 
into unlawful fishing territory the tide 
would be with us and with the engine 
shut off we could drift down upon the 
poachers in silence. Jimmy backed the 
boat out of the slough and with the engine 
turning over slowly, we headed upstream 
toward the finish of the night’s work. 

Some subtle sense of direction may 
guide nocturnal animals, but not a motor 
boat on a river that flows through a 
wooded gorge. I was like one who walks 
in a strange, dark room. But Jimmy 
Crickett marked his course by every 
gloomy cliff that brooded over the mur- 
muring current, his eyes were the first to 
pick up the faint gleam of whitened snag, 
his ears were attuned to the throaty gurgle 
of eddies that grasped at the laboring 
boat. Silent in the bow, I felt the pudgy 
craft sway easily to the thrust of the rud- 
der as we threaded a channel that a 
stranger would have made a difficulty of 
in daylight. 

At last, Jimmy Crickett bent over 
reached down. The coughs of the motor 
ceased. We drifted gently and silence 
wrapped us like a soft blanket. I could 
see that the river narrowed here. Steep 
timbered hillsides loomed black on either 
side. Out in the dark I thought I heard 
the rattle of oarlocks, the subdued clatter 
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of wet floats eased furtively over a gun- 
wale. I straightened up, straining my 
eardrums and felt the thin, springy pres- 
sure of a wire against my chest. Alarmed, 
not taking time to think, I grasped at the 
metal strand. My hair rose at the horrible 
cachinnation of sound that crashed out 
from the shore. A hundred cans seemed 
to be falling somewhere, a cowbell jangled 
brazenl 

“Damn!” said Jimmy Crickett and 
though the murmured sound would not 
have carried ten feet I knew that the old 
tracker was exasperated almost beyond 
endurance. 


EM feller very smart,” whispered 

Jimmy as he also grasped the wire, 
steadying the boat. “Dem wire bin trap for 
boat what come in night. When cowbell 
make noise, somebody run tell dem 
poacher. I t’ink mebbe poacher run away 
now but we git dem net, anyhow.” 

We ducked under the wire and the old 
policeman hastily shoved the boat away 
from it. Now I heard the oarlocks un- 
mistakably. The poachers were fleeing. 
Since our coming had been so well adver- 
tised there was no longer need to pretend 
silence. I spun the flywheel and the 
engine began to sputter, echoes banging 
back and forth between the cliffs with an 
infernal clatter. The uproar made it cer- 
tain that if we did get the net in this pool 
it would be the only one confiscated to- 
night. 

By now the boat was surging ahead at 
full speed, her blunt nose throwing up a 
bow wave that would have swamped a 
canoe. Jimmy meant to overtake that 
rowboat before the poachers could get to 
shore, I saw that. With the men and the 
boat captured, we could return and haul 
in the net at our leisure. It would be 

easily located. 

But as I peered into the gloom, alert 
for signs of the rowboat, something sud- 
denly loomed out of the darkness dead 
ahead. At first I thought it was a drift 
log and shouted aloud. I went to my 
knees as the boat veered sharply and the 
orange flame of a rifle shot cut the dark 
just over my head. I heard the whine of 
the bullet, a startled yell and the plunk of 
the man’s headlong dive. Then we went 
through a thin-sided canoe in a shower of 
spray and splinters. I almost went over- 
board as the motorboat, traveling at its 
greatest speed, heeled far over in the 
sharpest curve of which it was capable. 
Jimmy Crickett was turning to pick up 
the canoe-man. 

“Quick!” the policeman directed, 
“Watch close. Dem feller in canoe bin 
dem Otter. He layin’ in canoe waitin’ to 
shoot when we chasin’ dem rowboat but 
we go too fast fo’ him. Don’ let him git 
away dis time.” 

Easy to make plans! But for a noisy 
motor boat to overhaul a human fish such 
as The Otter in a black pool the size of a 
small lake was well nigh impossible. We 
had no lights. The Otter had merely to 
tread water, diving silently whenever we 
approached too close. Jimmy slowed the 
boat and for a long minute we cruised 
quietly, peering into the dark. Only one 
thing was certain. We were between The 
Otter and the north shore of the pool and 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Great Jul 


Why the Horses 
Laughed in 
Los Angeles 

By 
WALTER VU. 
W OEHLKE 


“HE Julian Petroleum swindle 
is the biggest, most spectacu- 
lar fraud of its kind ever per- 

etrated on the Pacific Coast. 

t involves the fraudulent 
issue and sale of over four million shares of 
stock with a par value of nearly two hun- 
dred million dollars; it involves over forty 
thousand stockholders scattered from Los 
Angeles to New York. But the size of the 
fraud isn’t the feature that makes it note- 
worthy and most interesting. 

The feature of the “Julian Pete” crash 
that made the horses of Los Angeles laugh 
is psychological rather than financial. It 
bears on the natural history of the sucker, 
on the question whether he is born that 
way or learns to like the hook. The real 
feature of the Julian Pete case is the skill- 
ful use of propaganda, of the new methods 
of propaganda such as the radio, by the 
nimble-witted magicians who transfer the 
public’s money into their own pockets 
without giving anything in return except 
gilded, glowing promises. 

few years ago the federal authorities 
rounded up some fifty oil-unit swindlers of 
Fort Worth, Texas, who had robbed the 
Great American Sucker family of about 
two hundred million dollars. The swin- 
dlers put up the ordinary legal fight, lost 
and went to the penitentiary in droves. In 
Los Angeles the gentlemen who had 
founded, manipulated, man-handled and 
wrecked the Julian Petroleum Company 
profited by the methods of E. G. Lewis, of 
University City and Atascadero fame— 
and improved them. 

.—as his fifteen thousand per- 
manent victims affectionately call him— 
Lewis got an average of about a million a 
year for thirty years from “‘His’’ public, 
started about a hundred publishing, bank- 
ing, real estate, farming, mining, manu- 
facturing, oil and other enterprises and 
failed in all of them. Despite these 


chronic failures, the suckers continued to 
hand their money over to him year after 
year because early in the game he got 
them all het up by posing as the victim of 
persecution, as a misunderstood, maligned 
martyr. 


Whenever the authorities or his 
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creditors got after him, E. G. Lewis 
sounded the battle cry, called upon his 
cohorts to rally ’round him, to follow him 
in the fight against the scoundrelly enemy 
of them all. Deftly he made his followers 
believe that the authorities were their 
enemies, got his victims’ sympathy, in- 
volved them in a battle against their best 
friends—and made them put up the 
money to finance each new fight. 

The two men primarily concerned in 
the Julian Petroleum fiasco copied the 
methods of E. C., adding a few wrinkles of 
their own. The first of these heavenly 
twins, one C. C. Julian, founded the com- 
pany that bears his name, selling its stock 
to the public through a flamboyant adver- 
tising campaign. Even before he launched 
this promotion, he was attacking almost 
every large oil _ company within reach, 
fighting an imaginary “‘oil trust” and ask- 
ing for public support in this sham battle. 
Soon after he launched his company, he 
got into trouble with the State Corpora- 
tion Commissioner—and he has been in 
this trouble ever since. On account of 
continuous violations and evasions of the 
law, his broker’s license was revoked, his 
stock-selling permit withdrawn and crimi- 
nal proceedings against him were started. 

Julian Petroleum under the manage- 
ment of its founder was a flat failure. So 
Julian sneaked out of it, secretly turning 
control of the corporation over to one, 
S. C. Lewis. 


HIS gentleman, on the one hand, 

rigged the stock market and 
manipulated it to his great personal profit, 
through one of the toughest gangs of hard- 
boiled, high-pressure salesmen, runners, 
cappers and shell-game brokers ever 
assembled under one tent; on the other 
hand he was able to interest a group of 
powerful financiers and bankers in a 
project to save the Julian Petroleum 
Corporation by enlarging, reconstructing 
and refinancing it for the benefit of the 
forty thousand stockholders. 

That project was carried out. The 
bankers advanced the money for the 
properties needed to make Julian Pete a 
real oil company; they had a thorough ap- 
praisal of all assets made; on the basis of 
this appraisal they had underwritten 
bonds and debentures totaling twelve and 
a half millions. The money was on hand, 
ready to be paid over. The stock in the 
new company, to be issued in exchange for 
Julian Pete stock, was ready. The only 
thing that remained to be done was an 
audit of the stock books to confirm Lewis’ 
statement that not more than 525,000 
shares of Julian preferred were out- 
standing. 

That audit, completed early in May of 
this year, showed that more than 4,000,- 
000 Julian shares with a par value of 
nearly two hundred million dollars had 
been fraudulently over-issued and sold. 
This fraud was committed while S. C. 
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Lewis was in supreme and sole command 
of the company, all other officers being 
merely figureheads and rubber stamps. 

If there had been no fraud, no sale of 
pleas stock on a gigantic scale, the re- 
organized Julian Pete would have had its 
face washed and would now be out in a 
new pair of overalls working industriously 
in a most commonplace way for the 
grateful stockholders. The over-issue, 
perpetrated under Lewis’ management, 
ruined the reorganization plan almost 
completed by the bankers, yet Julian and 
Lewis were able to convince most of the stock- 
holders and a large part of the public tiat 
the Julian Petroleum Corporation had been 
wrecked primarily through the greed of the 
bankers who were trying to save 1t! 


NC nara the Los Angeles horses 
laughed 
Lewis did even more. By a series of 
deft, adroit moves he set himself up as the 
champion of the very stockholders de- 
frauded under his management, as the 
Moses who would lead them out of the 
wilderness, as the Galahad whose flaming 
sword of righteousness would compel the 
usurers and speculators, the bankers and 
the brokers to regurgitate into the treas- 
ury of the company the millions they had, 
according to Lewis, illegally pilfered from 


It. 

And the stockholders believed it! Didn't 
I hear with my own ears the salve of ap- 
plause that greeted Lewis as he appeared 
at a stockholders’ mass meeting, duly 
broadcast over the. radio, to explain who 
got the money and how he would help 
them to get it back? 

The bankers and financiers, stunned by 
the over-issue, bewildered by the rapidity 
of the developments, scared by their con- 
nection with the mess, hopelessly stam- 
peded by a cross-fire of accusations, 
charges, indictments and rumors, played 
right into Lewis’s hand by allowing him to 
take the initiative, to make the first move, 
to hog the publicity and monopolize the 
limelight. 

In this campaign to detract attention 
from his own doings by pointing the finger 
of suspicion at the bankers, Lewis had the 
able assistance of his predecessor, C. C. 
Julian, founder of Julian Pete. In fact, 
Julian gave Lewis the clue by launching 
against the bankers a series of vicious 
attacks he broadcast over his own radio 
station, attacks in which he spelled out 
the names and gave the titles of some of 
the strongest pillars of Los Angeles’ finan- 
cial structures, men who had hundreds of 
millions of the public’s money in their 
charge, who had never caused the loss of a 
penny to a depositor or to a buyer of their 
securities. These men he charged with 
theft, usury, with almost every financial 
crime in the calendar,. yet they didnot 
reply. 

“We won’t engage in a squirting con- 
test with a skunk,” one of them remarked. 
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And so Juhan and 
Lewis continued to ham- 
mer away at the pub- 
lic without hindrance, 
inventing, twisting, and 
distorting facts until the 
Los Angeles public was groping blindly 
in a dense smoke screen under cover of 
which some most astounding things 
happened. 

‘{o get an accurate picture of this re- 
markable episode, to watch the process 
with which the clever, unscrupulous pro- 
moter extracts millions out of the pockets 
of the credulous and still retains their 
blind confidence, let us take a close look at 
the career, the methods and the person- 
ality of Courtney C. Julian, the farmer 
boy who has been milking his Los Angeles 
dupes for five years. 

He was born on a Manitoba farm in 
1885. His father, of Protestant Irish 
stock, died twelve years later. Selling the 
farm for a song, the widow and her chil- 
dren moved to Winnipeg. There C. C. 
Julian sold newspapers, drove a milk 
wagon, clerked in a clothing store, studied 
stenography and got a job with a real 
estate firm in Regina, Saskatchewan. 


N Regina, C. C. began to display the 

shrewdness, the willingness to take a 
chance, the daring that were characteristic 
of his later operations. He saved his 
money, bought and sold lots until he had 
accumulated $6000. With this capital he 
sought a larger field in booming Edmon- 
ton just as the panic of 1907 was brewing. 
It came and cleaned him. Broke, he 
drifted to the Coast, landing in Bakers- 
field in 1908, where he had his first intro- 
duction to the oil game, entering it as a 
laborer and roustabout shoveling dirt on 
pipe lines. He advanced to the position 
of tool dresser and eventually became a 
driller. 
But this kind of work was not his line. 
Essentially and primarily he was a sales- 
man of the high-pressure type, with a 
ready flow of pungent language reinforced 
by an attractive personality. So he went 
back to his native Canada, sold jewelry, 
building supplies, saved his money and 
established himself in the real estate busi- 
ness at Victoria in 1912, when the rail- 
road-begotten British Columbia boom 
was at its height. Whatever money he 
made he lost again when the war broke 
out in 1914. He opened a clothing store 
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GC. C. Julian, in a characteristic 
“come through” pose 
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in Winnipeg and failed. 
So in 1917, when men 
were scarce everywhere, 
he drifted back to Los 
Angeles and got a job as 
a driller in the oil fields. 


He was then 32 and 
penniless. 
He drifted to ‘lexas, 


drilling wells for a living. 
A promoter, sensing the 
tall, lank chap’s selling 
ability, hired him to ped- 
dle oil stock in Los An- 
geles. He sold the stock, 
but the four weils he 
drilled turned out to be dry 
holes. In 1921 he acquired 
a tiny lease in the Huntington Beach field 
near Los Angeles, formed a little private 
syndicate, borrowed some money and 
drilled a deep well. That venture was a 
dud, also. No oil came out of the hole. 
Now we come to the episode that made 
him what he is today. Hitherto, up to the 
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age of 37, everything he had undertaken 
had failed, either at once or eventually. 
He was just one of a hundred thousand 
unsuccessful schemers, restlessly seeking 
the main chance, always scanning the 
horizon for a sudden opportunity to make 
a lot of money with minimum effort and 
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capital. The country is full of them; they 
are to be found by the dozen in every 
gilded hotel lobby, in brokerage offices, on 
the street corners exchanging information 
and tips. Most of them are harmless 
dreamers, continuing their scheming, 
borrowing small sums from their friends to 
the end of their days.+ In all probability 
C. C. Julian would have remained a com- 
paratively harmless small-scale schemer 
and speculator if he had not had at this 
time a stroke of convenient luck and dis- 
covered in himself a talent for writing 
advertising copy that would bring him the 
sucker dollars in astonishing numbers. « 

Los Angeles was in the throes of an oil 
boom in 1922. In half a dozen directions 
from the center of the city new oil pools 
had been discovered. The movies were 
going big guns. Real estate was boom- 
ing; building was hectically active. 
People were pouring in at the rate of ten 
thousand a month—and staying. They 
are there yet. 


NYWAY, the atmosphere of Los 

Angeles was tense with the tales of 
easy money in 1922. Dollars were plen- 
tiful, round and rolling. Julian went 
after them desperately, hungrily. 

The Santa Fe Springs oil field with its 
gushers spouting 50c0 and 8000 barrels a 
day at first had just been opened up. 
Julian bought a lease on a four-acre piece, 
agreeing to pay a cash bonus of $30,000 
and a royalty of 30 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced. He didn’t have the money. Ap- 
parently his friends, disgusted by their 
losses, refused to come through again. 
Anyway, he started to advertise for the 
necessary capital. 

The time was ripe for a quick cam- 
paign. Writing the advertisements him- 
self and publishing them over his own 
name, Julian appealed to the gambling 
instinct of the crowd, holding out the lure 
of big profits if he should win. He was 
very frank about the speculative character 
of the “units” he was offering, advising 
his readers that they were taking a 
chance, urging widows and orphans and 
those who could not afford to lose their 
money to stay out of the game. Never- 
theless, the units were offered on the in- 
stalment plan. 

The frankness of the appeal, the 
homely, pungent language in which it was 
clothed, made it so effective that all of the 
units having a total value of $175,000 
were sold in sixteen days. Another well 
syndicate was launched and sold at the 
same price. Three more followed. And 
they all made money for the unit buyers, 
some of them returning the owners twice 
what they had paid in. 

These five syndicate wells on the four- 
acre tract are the foundation of the 
Julian fortune, of the Julian reputation 
and of the myth that pictures Julian as a 
successful oil operator. These five profit- 
able syndicate wells became the bait with 
which Julian hooked thousands upon 
thousands of little fish in his subsequent 
operations. That’s the right word—oper- 
ation. When he got through with his 
financial surgery, his victims thereafter 
invariably owned less than they had 
before. 

In less than a year he organized thirteen 
syndicates, playing up the success of the 
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first five to dispose of the others. Of the 
last eight, costing the public a total of 
$1,750,c00, only one has ever paid a fair 
amount in dividends; the investment in 
some others was a total loss. After more 
than four years few of them have even 
begun to pay back part of the unit 
holder’s stake. 

How about Julian? 
out of the svndicates? 

Since he declined to produce the syndi- 
cate account books before the federal 
grand jury, no definite sums can be given, 
but a reasonably accurate guess can be 
made. In the first place, Julian took for 
himself 20 per cent of the sums he raised 
to pay for the selling cost. That’s $35,000 
for each of the smaller syndicates. Since 
his total unit receipts exceeded $2,600,0C0, 
he took in from this source over half a 
million dollars in less than a year. 

But that is only a minor part of his 
syndicate profits. For his own share he 
retained 30 per cent of the net amount of 
oil produced by the wells. If for instance, 
a syndicate well produced a gross of 10co 
barrels a day and 25 per cent or 250 
barrels went to the owner of the ground as 
royalty, Julian took 30 per cent of the 
bz lance or 225 barrels a day, crediting the 
remaining 525 barrels to the 1750 units. 

He did not retain these percentage 
rights, though. Knowing from experience 
the uncertainties of the oil game, he pre- 
ferred the bird in the hand. So he trans- 
ferred the risk to the public by capitaliz- 
ing his rights, splitting them into small 
shares and selling these shares to his 

rapidly growing following. From this 
source he probably took in a cool million. 
Whether there were any other profits from 
drilling contracts, stock market manipula- 
tions, etc., no one except the income tax 
collector knows with certainty. And he 
came down on Julian with a bang in 1925 
when the federal government after an 
audit of his books accused him of having 
dodged the payment of $792,000 in income 
taxes over and above the amounts he had 
paid. A lien was placed on all his assets. 
In January, 1926, Julian paid $254,024 as 
tax on his 1924 income, appealing io the 
courts on the half million claimed by 
Uncle Sam on the income of the preceding 
years. Since he was 
part of 1922, the demand of Uncle Sam for 
an income tax of $540,000 indicates that 
from June, 1922, to the end of 1923 the 
promoter must have used a shovel to 
transfer money from other people’s till 
into his pockets. 


What did he get 


: | ies though the easy money was 
rolling in from an ever widening 
circle of small investors, all was not well in 
the Julian camp. Disappointed buyers of 
units in the later syndicates were com- 
plaining. Their wails started an investi- 
gation by federal authorities. In this 
crisis Julian followed the tactics of dozens 
of other promoters in similar predica- 
ments; he started vicious attacks on those 
who were investigating him, began to at- 
tribute all his troubles to a conspiracy of 
the envious “big fellows,” who, so he 
charged, were out to ruin him and his in- 
vestors in order to get their properties for 
a SONZ.« 
It’s an old, old trick. The promoter of 
the Uncle Sam Oil Company in Kansas 
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has worked it for thirty years, selling 
stock on the plea that he was fighting the 

“oil trust,” calling his stockholders curs, 
traitors and deserters if they ventured to 
inquire about the lack of dividends. E.G, 
Lewis has used the dodge effectively since 
1905; his fight with the postal authorities 
has cost his ardent followers many 
millions of dollars. ; 
*¢ Julian used the dodge, has been using it 
ever since. When the huge flush produc. 
tion of the Santa Fe Springs and Signal 
Hill gushers swamped pipe lines and stor- 
age facilities, producers received orders to 
shut in part of their wells as the trans- 
portation and refining companies could 
not handle the sea of oil. Whereupon 
Julian began to call the big oil companies 
vile names and bring against them the 
conspiracy charges that could be used as 
an excuse for his failure to produce the 
promised dividends. es 


NDOUBTEDLY the large buyers 

of crude oil retaliated. They had 
far more oil than they could handle. Why 
should they buy from a man who was 
attacking and insulting them? Undoubt- 
edly they quietly placed an embargo on 
the Julian output, but not to ruin him or 
to acquire his tiny properties cheaply. 
He was not important enough to bother 
with. Like a mosquito, his buzzing was 
far worse than his sting. So they just 
ignored him and his oil. 

Julian’s vanity was hurt. His too sud- 
denly acquired wealth apparently had 
gone to his head. To judge from his sub- 
sequent actions, he came to the conclusion 
that he was king—and the king can do no 
wrong. Early in 1923 he announced the 
birth of the Julian Petroleum Corporation 
with all the advertising horns, trombones, 
trumpets and kettle drums he could bring 
into action. It was to be a great organiza- 
tion operating its own wells, pipe lines, 
tank farms, refineries and service sta- 
tions, taking all the profit there was in oil 
from the well to the consumer’s gas tank 
and crankcase, thus enabling the owners 
to place the right thumb at the tip of their 
noses, extend the digits and waggle the 
little finger derisively at the “oil trust” 
and its allies in the financial world. 

The original authorized capital of the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation consisted 
of 200,000 preferred shares with a par 
value of $50 each and the same number of 
shares of common stock of no par value, to 
be sold in units of two preferred shares 
plus one common share at a price of $100. 
The promoter’s rake-off consisted of $20 
per unit cash plus one share of common 
stock for every unit he sold. Since he 
sold approximately 230,0c0 preferred 
shares in 1923 and 1924, his gross income 
from this source was $2,300,000. If he 
sold his 115,000 shares of bonus common 
stock at the market price prevailing dur- 
ing this period, he probably accumulated 
a million more. 

In two and a half years, from June, 
1922 to December, 1924, Julian appar- 
ently had a gross private income of close 
to five million dollars poured into his 
pockets by the 40,000 working people to 
whom he sold his units and his “Julian 
Pete’ stock. Now let’s see what hap- 
pened to the oil company he launched 
with such glowing promises... 
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- Unfortunately, Julian seems to have 
forgotten that the selling of stocks and 
bonds in California is subject to the pro- 
visions of Corporate Securities Act, other- 
wise known as the Blue Sky law, a statute 
which is supposed to prevent unscrupu- 
lous promoters from selling pieces of the 
cerulean firmament for cash. Anyway, 
having conceived the oil company, he 
proceeded immediately to buy properties 
for its account before he had received a 
permit to sell thé stock. 

That permit was slow in coming 
through. Becoming impatient, Julian 
transferred the office of his company to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, took his board of 
directors there, instructed the members to 
sell him 100,0co shares. They did it. The 
100,0c0 shares thus became his personal 
property which he was allowed to sell 
under the law without a permit. He 
started to sell them in Los Angeles, only 
to be brought up short by Corporation 
Commissioner E. M. Daugherty who re- 
voked Julian’s personal 
license, seized his books 
and had the promoter 
arrested. Upon Julian’s 
promise to obey the 
Corporate Securities 
Law, his books were re- 
leased and he was given 
the permit he sought. «. 


ND so he sold 
Julian Pete pre- 
ferred by the peck, the 
bushel and the ton. To 
holders of unprofitable 
units in his later syndi- 
cates he offered the 
chance to exchange each 
unit for two shares of 
Julian preferred — pro- 
vided they would also 
buy for cash an equal 
number of Julian shares. 
Among promoters and 
those who watch and 
prosecute them this proc- 
ess is technically known 
as “reloading.” Julian 
has used it several times 
since. 

But these halcyon 
days of unimpeded stock-selling did not 
last long. With torrents of commissions 
pouring into his pockets, Julian forgot 
his initial caution. Intoxicated by his 
personal success, he ran wild with unsub- 
stantiated promises and statements in his 
advertisements. Ugly rumors of manipu- 
lation and misappropriation sprang up. 
In pursuit of his duty, the Corporation 
Commissioner demanded the books of the 
corporation for inspection. Overnight 
Julian had them removed to Wilmington, 
Del., whereupon the State Commissioner 
impounded $1,800,000 of the corporation’s 
funds and brought charges of illegal stock- 
selling, of deception, manipulation and 
evasion against Julian. 

Shortly after this action by the authori- 
ties, the Los Angeles Times notified 
Julian that it could no longer publish his 
Julian Pete advertisements. Within a 
week the other four Los Angeles dailies 
had followed suit. That was the begin- 
ning of the end. Though the impounded 
funds were subsequently released, Julian 
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and his corporation never recovered from 
the blow. When he listed Julian Pete on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, the pre- 
ferred shares for which the 40,000 owners 
had paid $50 opened at $35 and slipped 
down hill steadily until they touched $9 a 
share. In the face of this record, Julian 
could sell no more stock in Los Angeles; 
he tried to start a stock-selling campaign 
in four score other cities throughout the 
country, but few newspapers would accept 
his advertisements. The production of 
his wells was dwindling, and he could find 
no market for the oil he did produce. He 
had pipe lines and no oil to run through 
them except into storage. He had a 
string of gasoline stations, but no refinery 
to take the gasoline out of his crude. His 
company was losing wads of money every 
month under his management, its stock 
was going down and there was no chance 
to raise enough capital for the rounding- 
out of the concern’s holdings. Julian’s 
goose was cooked—and he knew it. es 
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CC. C. Julian with a party of friends at the Western Lead “Mine.” 
C. C. Julian is the man with his arm resting on the 

shoulder of the little boy 


N December, 1924, he threw up the 
sponge. Quietly he made a present of 
his Julian Pete common stock to one, S. 
C. Lewis. “I didn’t get a dime for the 
stock,” said Julian, though he failed to 
mention that Lewis agreed to have the 
corporation pay back to Julian half a 
million the promoter had advanced. 
Lewis, of whom more, much more anon, 
agreed to finance the company, though at 
the time he appears to have been shy even 
the dime Julian didn’t get for his stock. 
Though Lewis, according to the evidence 
accumulated since his downfall, seems to 
have been so hard pressed for money at 
the time of the transfer that he could not 
pay his hotel bill, he had cool, calculating 
nerve enough to cure two thousand 
neurasthenics if they could divide it 
among themselves. As a plausible, rapid- 
fire talker, as a high-pressure salesman, 
and as a smooth, hypnotic borrower, he 
had no equal unless it be his illustrious 
namesake, E. G. Lewis of Atascadero 
fame, the man who talked the hardest- 
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headed banker with the iciest nose in San 
Francisco into lending him a coupleYof 
millions. ; 

Before we go on with the plausible, 
hypnotic Mr. Lewis, let’s finish with 
Julian. Let’s chuckle—or weep—over the 
story of his next and most astounding 
promotion, the story of Western Lead. 

He began the Western Lead campaign 
a year after he had abandoned his crippled 
child, Julian Pete, to its fate and S. C. 
Lewis. First he printed a series of come- 
on advertisements, the one on January 
12, 1926, beginning with this statement: 

SAY, FOLKS 
Did you read yesterday that I am 
going to pay a “Hundred Thousand 

Dollar” cash dividend on my syndi- 

cate wells Nos. 1, 2,3, 4.and 5? Yes, 

on February 15th, I check out the 

dough to you. I am frank to tell you 

that all those camouflaged advertise- 

ments were just my way of recalling 
to you the fact that “I 
Co Pay Off Now and 
Then.” 

You see, here’s the 
way it is. 

I’ve got a wonder 
coming up, and Folks, 
she’s not only warm, 
she’s “Red Hot”— 
right off the coals. 
How Big? Oh, I don’t 
know—she looks like 
a hundred million 
dollars. 


He kept harping on 
that “Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar Dividend” 
continuously for weeks, 
saying nothing at all 
about the many millions 
he had lost for his fol- 
lowers in the other syndi- 
cates and in Julian Pete. 
On January 17th he 
wrote: 


“T have a project on 
hand that from a 
money-making stand- 
point should make the 
biggest oil project 
look like a punched-out meal ticket. 
So just save your dimes and dollars, 
because even one dollar in this ‘New 
Wonder’ of mine should make you a 
nice piece of change.” 


Shortly thereafter he sprang this “new 
wonder” on the breathlessly waiting 
hordes. It was the Western Lead Mining 
Company whose property, according to 
his statements, had been discovered by a 
death-defying “desert rat.” On February 
1st he stated that, “‘out of forty assays, 
the lowest value I got was $30.10 to a ton, 
and ran as high as $90 a ton. Our mining, 
milling, transportation to railroad and 
smelter should not exceed $8 a ton,” a 
simple computation showing profits of $22 
to $82 per ton of lead ore at current prices. 

A few days later he announced a world 
shortage of lead which should drive the 
prices of the metal to 14c or I5c a pound 
“this year,” the doubled price more than 
doubling the Western Lead profits, of 
course. (Continued on page 69) 
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capital. The country is full of them; they 
are to be found by the dozen in every 
gilded hotel lobby, in brokerage offices, on 
the street corners exchanging information 
and tips. Most of them are harmless 
dreamers, continuing their scheming, 
borrowing small sums from their friends to 
the end of their days. + In all probability 
C. C. Julian would have remained a com- 
paratively harmless small-scale schemer 
and speculator if he had not had at this 
time a stroke of convenient luck and dis- 
covered in himself a talent for writing 
advertising copy that would bring him the 
sucker dollars in astonishing numbers. « 

Los Angeles was in the throes of an oil 
boom in 1922. In half a dozen directions 
from the center of the city new oil pools 
had been discovered. The movies were 
going big guns. Real estate was boom- 
ing; building was hectically active. 
People were pouring in at the rate of ten 
thousand a month—and staying. They 
are there yet. 


A NYWAY, the atmosphere of Los 
Angeles was tense with the tales of 
easy money in 1922. Dollars were plen- 
tiful, round and rolling. Julian went 
after them desperately, hungrily. 

The Santa Fe Springs oil field with its 
gushers spouting 50co and 8000 barrels a 
day at first had just been opened up. 
Julian bought a lease on a four-acre piece, 
agreeing to pay a cash bonus of $30,0c0 
and a royalty of 30 per cent of the oil pro- 
duced. He didn’t have the money. Ap- 
parently his friends, disgusted by their 
losses, refused to come through again. 
Anyway, he started to advertise for the 
necessary capital. 

The time was ripe for a quick cam- 
paign. Writing the advertisements him- 
self and publishing them over his own 
name, Julian appealed to the gambling 
instinct of the crowd, holding out the lure 
of big profits if he should win. He was 
very frank about the speculative character 
of the “units” he was offering, advising 
his readers that they were taking a 
chance, urging widows and orphans and 
those who could not afford to lose their 
money to stay out of the game. Never- 
theless, the units were offered on the in- 
stalment plan. 

The frankness of the appeal, the 
homely, pungent language in which it was 
clothed, made it so effective that all of the 
units having a total value of $175,000 
were sold in sixteen days. Another well 
syndicate was launched and sold at the 
same price. Three more followed. And 
they all made money for the unit buyers, 
some of them returning the owners twice 
what they had paid in. 

These five syndicate wells on the four- 
acre tract are the foundation of the 
Julian fortune, of the Julian reputation 
and of the myth that pictures Julian as a 
successful oil operator. These five profit- 
able syndicate wells became the bait with 
which Julian hooked thousands upon 
thousands of little fish in his subsequent 
operations. That’s the right word—oper- 
ation. When he got through with his 
financial surgery, his victims thereafter 
invariably owned less than they had 
before. 

In less than a year he organized thirteen 
syndicates, playing up the success of the 
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first five to dispose of the others. Of the 
last eight, costing the public a total of 
$1,750,c00, only one has ever paid a fair 
amount in dividends; the investment in 
some others was a total loss. After more 
than four years few of them have even 
begun to pay back part of the unit 
holder’s stake. 

How about Julian? What did he get 
out of the svndicates? 

Since he declined to produce the syndi- 

cate account books before the federal 
grand jury, no definite sums can be given, 
but a reasonably accurate guess can be 
made. In the first place, Julian took for 
himself 20 per cent of the sums he raised 
to pay for the selling cost. That’s $35,000 
for each of the smaller syndicates. Since 
his total unit receipts exceeded $2,600,0C0, 
he took in from this source over half a 
million dollars in less than a year. 

But that is only a minor part of his 
syndicate profits. For his own share he 
retained 30 per cent of the net amount of 
oil produced by the wells. If for instance, 
a syndicate well produced a gross of 10co 
barrels a day and 25 per cent or 250 
barrels went to the owner of the ground as 
royalty, Julian took 30 per cent of the 
balance or 225 barrels a day, crediting the 
remaining 525 barrels to the 1750 units. 

He did not retain these percentage 
rights, though. Knowing from experience 
the uncertainties of the oil game, he pre- 
ferred the bird in the hand. So he trans- 
ferred the risk to the public by capitaliz- 
ing his rights, splitting them into small 
shares and selling these shares to his 
rapidly growing following. From this 
source he probably took in a cool million. 
Whether there were any other profits from 
drilling contracts, stock market manipula- 
tions, etc., no one except the income tax 
collector knows with certainty. And he 
came down on Julian with a bang in 1925 
when the federal government after an 
audit of his books accused him of having 
dodged the payment of $792,000 in income 
taxes over and above the amounts he had 
paid. A lien was placed on all his assets. 
In January, 1926, Julian paid $254,024 as 
tax on his 1924 income, appealing to the 
courts on the half million claimed by 
Uncle Sam on the income of the preceding 
years. Since he was broke in the early 
part of 1922, the demand of Uncle Sam for 
an income tax of $540,000 indicates that 
from June, 1922, to the end of 1923 the 
promoter must have used a shovel to 
transfer money from other people’s till 
into his pockets. 


VEN though the easy money was 
rolling in from an ever widening 
circle of small investors, all was not well in 
the Julian camp. Disappointed buyers of 
units in the later syndicates were com- 
plaining. Their wails started an investi- 
gation by federal authorities. In this 
crisis Julian followed the tactics of dozens 
of other promoters in similar predica- 
ments; he started vicious attacks on those 
who were investigating him, began to at- 
tribute all his troubles to a conspiracy of 
the envious “big fellows,” who, so he 
charged, were out to ruin him and his in- 
vestors in order to get their properties for 
a SONg.«+ 
It’s an old, old trick. The promoter of 
the Uncle Sam Oil Company in Kansas 
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has worked it for thirty years, selling 
stock on the plea that he was fighting the 

“oil trust,” calling his stockholders curs, 
traitors and deserters if they ventured to 
inquire about the lack of dividends. E.G. 
Lewis has used the dodge effectively since 
1905; his fight with the postal authorities 
has cost his ardent followers many 
millions of dollars. f 
¢ Julian used the dodge, has been using it 
ever since. When the huge flush produc. 
tion of the Santa Fe Springs and Signal 
Hill gushers swamped pipe lines and stor- 
age facilities, producers received orders to 
shut in part of their wells as the trans- 
portation and refining companies could 
not handle the sea of oil. Whereupon 
Julian began to call the big oil companies 
vile names and bring against them the 
conspiracy charges that could be used as 
an excuse for his failure to produce the 
promised dividends. es 


NDOUBTEDLY the large buyers 

of crude oil retaliated. They had 
far more oil than they could handle. Why 
should they buy from a man who was 
attacking and insulting them? Undoubt- 
edly they quietly placed an embargo on 
the Julian output, but not to ruin him or 
to acquire his tiny properties cheaply. 
He was not important enough to bother 
with. Like a mosquito, his buzzing was 
far worse than his sting. So they just 
ignored him and his oil. 

Julian’s vanity was hurt. His too sud- 
denly acquired wealth apparently had 
gone to his head. To judge from his sub- 
sequent actions, he came to the conclusion 
that he was king—and the king can do no 
wrong. Early in 1923 he announced the 
birth of the Julian Petroleum Corporation 
with all the advertising horns, trombones, 
trumpets and kettle drums he could bring 
into action. It was to be a great organiza- 
tion operating its own wells, pipe lines, 
tank farms, refineries and service sta- 
tions, taking all the profit there was in oil 
from the well to the consumer’s gas tank 
and crankcase, thus enabling the owners 
to place the right thumb at the tip of their 
noses, extend the digits and waggle the 
little finger derisively at the “oil trust” 
and its allies in the financial world. 

he original authorized capital of the 
Julian Petroleum Corporation consisted 
of 200,000 preferred shares with a par 
value of $50 each and the same number of 
shares of common stock of no par value, to 
be sold in units of two preferred shares 
plus one common share at a price of $100. 


The promoter’s rake-off consisted of $20 


per unit cash plus one share of common 
stock for every unit he sold. Since he 
sold approximately 230,0co preferred 
shares in 1923 and 1924, his gross income 
from this source was $2,300,000. If he 
sold his 115,000 shares of bonus common 
stock at the market price prevailing dur- 
ing this period, he probably accumulated 
a million more. 

In two and a half years, from June, 
1922 to December, 1924, Julian appar- 
ently had a gross private income of close 
to five million dollars poured into his 
pockets by the 40,000 working people to 
whom he sold his units and his “Julian 
Pete” stock. Now let’s see what hap- 
pened to the oil company he launched 
with such glowing promises... 
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- Unfortunately, Julian seems to have 
forgotten that the selling of stocks and 
bonds in California is subject to the pro- 
visions of Corporate Securities Act, other- 
wise known as the Blue Sky law, a statute 
which is supposed to prevent unscrupu- 
lous promoters from selling pieces of the 
cerulean firmament for cash. Anyway, 
having conceived the oil company, he 
proceeded immediately to buy properties 
for its account before he had received a 
permit to sell thé stock. 

That permit was slow in coming 
through. Becoming impatient, Julian 
transferred the office of his company to 
Las Vegas, Nevada, took his board of 
directors there, instructed the members to 
sell him 100,0co shares. They did it. The 
100,0c0 shares thus became his personal 
property which he was allowed to sell 
under the law without a permit. He 
started to sell them in Los Angeles, only 
to be brought up short by Corporation 
Commissioner E. M. Daugherty who re- 
voked Julian’s personal 
license, seized his books 
and had the promoter 
arrested. Upon Julian’s 
promise to obey the 
Corporate Securities 
Law, his books were re- 
leased and he was given 
the permit he sought. «, 


ND so he sold 
Julian Pete pre- 
ferred by the peck, the 
bushel and the ton. To 
holders of unprofitable 
units in his later syndi- 
cates he offered the 
chance to exchange each 
unit for two shares of 
Julian preferred — pro- 
vided they would also 
buy for cash an equal 
number of Julian shares. 
Among promoters and 
those who watch and 
prosecute them this proc- 
ess is technically known 
as “reloading.” Julian 
has used it several times 
since. 

But these halcyon 
days of unimpeded stock-selling did not 
last long. With torrents of commissions 
pouring into his pockets, Julian forgot 
his initial caution. Intoxicated by his 
personal success, he ran wild with unsub- 
stantiated promises and statements in his 
advertisements. Ugly rumors of manipu- 
lation and misappropriation sprang up. 
In pursuit of his duty, the Corporation 
Commissioner demanded the books of the 
corporation for inspection. Overnight 
Julian had them removed to Wilmington, 
Del., whereupon the State Commissioner 
impounded $1,800,000 of the corporation’s 
funds and brought charges of illegal stock- 
selling, of deception, manipulation and 
evasion against Julian. 

Shortly after this action by the authori- 
ties, the Los Angeles Times notified 
Julian that it could no longer publish his 
Julian Pete advertisements. Within a 
week the other four Los Angeles dailies 
had followed suit. That was the begin- 
ning of the end. Though the impounded 
funds were subsequently released, Julian 


~~ 
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and his corporation never recovered from 
the blow. When he listed Julian Pete on 
the Los Angeles Stock Exchange, the pre- 
ferred shares for which the 40,000 owners 
had paid $50 opened at $35 and slipped 
down hill steadily until they touched $9 a 
share. In the face of this record, Julian 
could sell no more stock in Los Angeles; 
he tried to start a stock-selling campaign 
in four score other cities throughout the 
country, but few newspapers would accept 
his advertisements. The production of 
his wells was dwindling, and he could find 
no market for the oil he did produce. He 
had pipe lines and no oil to run through 
them except into storage. He had a 
string of gasoline stations, but no refinery 
to take the gasoline out of his crude. His 
company was losing wads of money every 
month under his management, its stock 
was going down and there was no chance 
to raise enough capital for the rounding- 
out of the concern’s holdings. Julian’s 
goose was cooked—and he knew it. es 





COURTESY OF LOS ANGELES TIMES 


CC. C. Julian with a party of friends at the Western Lead “Mine.” 
C. C. Julian 1s the man with his arm resting on the 


shoulder of the little boy 


N December, 1924, he threw up the 
sponge. Quietly he made a present of 
his Julian Pete common stock to one, S. 
C. Lewis. “I didn’t get a dime for the 
stock,” said Julian, though he failed to 
mention that Lewis agreed to have the 
corporation pay back to Julian half a 
million the promoter had advanced. 
Lewis, of whom more, much more anon, 
agreed to finance the company, though at 
the time he appears to have been shy even 
the dime Julian didn’t get for his stock. 
Though Lewis, according to the evidence 
accumulated since his downfall, seems to 
have been so hard pressed for money at 
the time of the transfer that he could not 
pay his hotel bill, he had cool, calculating 
nerve enough to cure two thousand 
neurasthenics if they could divide it 
among themselves. As a plausible, rapid- 
fire talker, as a high-pressure salesman, 
and as a smooth, hypnotic borrower, he 
had no equal unless it be his illustrious 
namesake, E. G. Lewis of Atascadero 
fame, the man who talked the hardest- 
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headed banker with the iciest nose in San 
Francisco into lending him a couplefof 
millions. . 

Before we go on with the plausible 
hypnotic Mr. Lewis, let’s finish with 
Julian. Let’s chuckle—or weep—over the 
story of his next and most astounding 
promotion, the story of Western Lead. 

He began the Western Lead campaign 
a year after he had abandoned his crippled 
child, Julian Pete, to its fate and S. C. 
Lewis. First he printed a series of come- 
on advertisements, the one on January 
12, 1926, beginning with this statement: 

SAY, FOLKS 
Did you read yesterday that I am 
going to pay a “Hundred Thousand 

Dollar” cash dividend on my syndi- 

cate wells Nos. 1, 2,3, 4. and 5? Yes, 

on February 15th, I check out the 

dough to you. I am frank to tell you 

that all those camouflaged advertise- 

ments were just my way of recalling 
to you the fact that “I 
Lo Pay Off Now and 
Then.” 

You see, here’s the 
way it Is. 

I’ve got a wonder 
coming up, and Folks, 
she’s not only warm, 
she’s “Red Hot”— 
right off the coals. 
How Big? Oh, I don’t 
know—she looks like 
a hundred million 
dollars. 





He kept harping on 
that “Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar Dividend” 
continuously for weeks, 
saying nothing at_ all 
about the many millions 
he had lost for his fol- 
lowers in the other syndi- 
cates and in Julian Pete. 
On January 17th he 
wrote: 


“T have a project on 
hand that from a 
money-making stand- 
point should make the 
biggest oil project 
look like a punched-out meal ticket. 
So just save your dimes and dollars, 
because even one dollar in this ‘New 
Wonder’ of mine should make you a 
nice piece of change.” 


Shortly thereafter he sprang this ‘‘new 
wonder” on the breathlessly waiting 
hordes. It was the Western Lead Mining 
Company whose property, according to 
his statements, had been discovered by a 
death-defying “‘desert rat.” On February 
Ist he stated that, “out of forty assays, 
the lowest value I got was $30.10 to a ton, 
and ran as high as $90 a ton. Our mining, 
milling, transportation to railroad and 
smelter should not exceed $8 a ton,” a 
simple computation showing profits of $22 
to $82 per ton of lead ore at current prices. 

A few days later he announced a world 
shortage of lead which should drive the 
prices of the metal to 14c or 15c a pound 
“this year,” the doubled price more than 
doubling the Western Lead profits, of 
course. (Continued on page 69) 
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Incidents of 
the Old West, 
the Romantic 
and Adven- 

turous Days 

When Men 


Traveled on 








Swaying 
Thorough- 
braces and 
Picturesque Bad-Men 
Stalked the Trails, are 

Related in This 

Delightful Article 


6c EFORE hotel and stage office 
at dawn of day are drawn up 
side by side all fronting one 
way, twenty or thirty coaches, 
each behind four restive horses. 
Men of every nation and degree, each with 
a roll of blankets and many carrying a 
rifle, elbow their way from candle light 
breakfast through a labyrinth of horses 
and wheels, with lighted pipes and bottles 
of rum, seeking their respective coaches. 
The driver mounts his seat, casts a critical 
glance over the rigging, swears at the 
horses, politely directs his attendants to 
make some change, gathers up the ‘rib- 
bons’ and turning half round, bellows to 
the crowd: ‘All aboard for Brighton, Mor- 
mon Island, Mud Springs and Hangtown!’ 
All is ready and off they go amidst shouts 
and ,cracking of whips and clatter of 
horses’ feet and the rattling of stages 
through. the town and out into the fresh 
morning air.” 

Thus writes Bancroft, the historian, 
reviving for old-timers memories the years 
have dimmed, painting for those of us who 
can know those days only by hearsay an 
unforgettable picture. Across the pages 
of early California history loom the im- 
prints bold and large, first of pony and 
intrepid rider, then of the rocking, roaring 
“Concord” stage-coach, pulled by four or 
six horses driven at swift pace by a 


C The roaring 
town of Columbia 
— January, 1852 
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be of more than 
passing interest. 
First, a word 
about the coaches 
themselves, those 
picturesque vehi- 
cles now seldom 
seen save in some 
museum. There 
were two types in 
use: the ‘Con- 
cord’’, for all gen- 































































( Stage-coach ready to leave 
the station at Sacramento 


boisterous swaggering man employed by 
Wells Fargo & Company, Express and 
Banking, to take passengers and mail and 
gold to a hundred different destinations, 
without injury to the one or loss of the 
others. 

The phase of the stage-coach is bounded 
mainly by the years 1865 to 1885. By 
the former date the coach had supplanted 
the Pony Express, and by 1885 the trans- 
continental railroad had driven the stage- 
coach farther and farther from the larger 
centers and greatly restricted its scope 
and importance. 


NOUGH could be written about the 
part played by the stage-coach in 
early California life to fill a volume. It is 
necessary, therefore, again to restrict, and 
I can do little more than address myself 


to one or two features that will, I hope, 
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“Black Bart’ (Charles E. Bolton), 


the infamous stage robber 
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eral purposes; and a_ smaller vehicle 
called a ‘mud wagon”, for short stretches 
of boggy or otherwise perilous roads. The 
“Concord” was evidently made in two 
sizes. The smaller one with accommoda- 
tions for nine passengers, was used to 
some extent on the Overland Mail, but in 
California the larger ones were employed. 
These had provision for eighteen people 
including the driver, with seats both in- 
side and out. The front inside seat faced 
backwards, and the middle seats were 
usually removable. The rear seat was 
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rt he right: 
Wm. G. ”. Fargo 
pits teas) 
Henry Wells, 
two as well- 
known men as 
appear in the 
annals of the 


old West 
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“Hank” Monk, famous stage-coach 
driver of the late sixties 
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considered the most desirable, though in 
good weather many preferred riding either 
at the side of the driver or on top. 

The body of the coach was made of 
white oak, braced with iron bands. It 
was suspended upon two leather thorough- 
braces, which were made by putting 
leather strips on top of each other to a 
thickness of about three inches. This 
leather “‘spring” was used in place of 
steel springs to absorb the jolts and jars, 
and permitted the coach to rock back 
and forth. Behind the body was the 
“boot”, built in a triangular shape, to 
carry mail, express or baggage. At the 
front, under the driver’s seat, was another 
leather compartment, and here it was 
that the iron treasure boxes, in which gold 
dust, bullion and other valuables were 
transported, were usually carried. The 
mail was usually put in the front and 
rear boots, but on occasion was strapped 
on top or piled inside. Mark Twain spoke 
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of the coach as “a great swing- 
ing and swaying stage of the 
most sumptuous description— 
animposing cradle on wheels.” 
Dozens of them were in con- 
stant use, and cost, delivered, 
about a thousand dollars apiece. 
The coach was pulled by four 
or six horses, depending on the 
character of the road and dis- 
tance between stations. Larger 
horses were used for routes on 
which the grades were heavy, 
and lighter and fleeter ones on 
the more level roads. Most of the animals 
were well matched both in point of size 
and color, and all of them were young 
and spirited. They would start off from 
the station at a mad gallop, then after a 
mile or so settle down to a steady trot 
which they were able to keep up for 
hours. 


drivers, Mr. 


F the stage-coach 


Frank Root, himself a stage- 
coach conductor in the sixties, says: 


“With few exceptions the drivers were 
warm-hearted, kind and obliging; many 
of them capable of filling other and 
more important positions. Mr. Rusling, 
who also knew the drivers intimately, 
said of them: “Off the box they were 
loquacious enough, but when mounted 
with four or six in hand, they either 

thought it unprofessional to talk, or else 
were absorbed too much in their business. 
They each had fifty or sixty miles to make, 
up one day and back the next, and to the 
people along the route they were impor- 
tant personages. As bearers of the United 
States mail they felt themselves kings of 
the road and were seldom loath to show it. 
‘Clar the road! Git out of the way thar 
with your bull teams!’ was a frequent 
salutation.” 

Bancroft, the historian, paid his respects 

to this picturesque individual in this wise: 

“He is a lord in his way, the captain of his 
craft, the fear of timid passengers, the 
admiration of stable boys, and the trusty 
agent of hisemployer. An offer of money 
as a gratuity would be received as a deadly 
insult, but he will graciously accept a 
cigar or a glass of liquor.” 

(Continued on page 68) 
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CHEYENNE FRONTIER PHOTO 
Above: “Patches” is giving Artie 
Orber a regular ride at Cheyenne 


The Gentlemen of 

the Range Display 

Their Highly Spe- 
cialized Skill at 


Western Roundups 
and Rodeos 


F you wish to see a wild broncho 
do his stuff in a regular manner, 
you must come out where the West 
is real. The roundup and rodeo 
are strictly western institutions 
and cannot be fully enjoyed nor appre- 
ciated except in the natural setting of 


mountain, plain, or desert. These cele- 
brations are picturizations—vivid and 
elaborate—of early-day range life and 


of the cowboy of the old West. 

So much has been said and written 
about the passing of the old West that 
many people believe that the West of 
today is nothing more than city lots or 
at most, say, 160-acre ranches. While 
it is true that the old West with its thou- 
sands and thousands of cattle in roaming 
herds is gone, yet the range life of the 
great open spaces still exists although on 
a smaller scale. The railroad has pushed 
its way into mountain and desert but 
still much of the West is remote from 
railroad points and while some of the 
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Spanish settlers. 


bull riding at Salinas, 
California 















becoming hopelessly wild. In 
addition to these big roundups 
held annually, we find further 
that the Spanish missions held 
weekly rodeos, usually on Fri- 
day, for the purpose of killing 
enough stock to provide the 
meat required by the mission 
for the following week. Later 
these annual rodeos among the 
early Spanish settlers took on 
the form of exhibitions of their 
best cattle and horses together 
with a display of elaborate trap- 
pings and fine horsemanship. 
Throughout the West, wherever 
cow and cowboy roamed, big roundups and 
drives of cattle have been held. When 
any large outfit was holding a roundup, 
cowboys from other cow camps in ad- 
jacent territory, rode with the outfit 
making the roundup. Known as “reps”, 
they were at the roundup chiefly for the 
purpose of picking up any cattle that had 
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range country has been cut up 
cultivation, 
much of it will never be used 
for anything except the pro- 
duction of beef and mutton. 
The rodeo, as it is practiced 
today, has its roots in the 
In early histories of 
California, we find references 
made to rodeos held by the 
These were 
not of the same character as 
our present day roundups but 
they were for the purpose of 
rounding up stock for brand- 
ing, counting and dividing and 
to prevent the stock from 


@ High, wide, and handsome 






Ride Em 


By LEO P. 


strayed from their own herds. Many of 
these “reps” became widely known as 
good riders and it was a common practice 
for them to carry along outlaw horses 
or mean buckers from their own outfits, 
This led to the custom of having bucking 
contests in connection with the big round- 
ups. Many times the betting was quite 
heavy, either on a particular rider or an 
especially mean bronc. Roping naturally 
went with this because every cowboy of 
necessity had to be good in handling his 
lariat. 

From these early customs and practices 
the present day rodeo finally crystallized. 
It was the hope and ambition of those 
founding the first shows to perpetuate 
the early range life and the first 
celebration of this character, 
as far as can be learned, was held 
in 1897. In twenty-five years, 
though, the institution has so 
grown that it bids fair to bea 
permanent one and each year 
sees a dozen or two really large 
shows and innumerable lesser 
ones. 


Eire programs of events 
for most of the leading 
celebrations are similar although 
each has some feature not com- 
mon to the others. The out- 














CA bit of real action caught by the camera at Monie 


sliding on his haunches and the roper just 
action and cooperation 


standing point about the larger shows is 
that practically all events on the program 
are actual contests and they are not put 
on as are many of the rodeos seen in the 
“ast in which the performers are hired to 
do their particular parts. 

Sometimes we hear much about the 
cruelties to animals at these rodeos and 
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no doubt there may be grounds for com- 
plaint, but the peculiar thing to the 
writer after seeing many a show, is that 
nothing is ever said and little account is 
taken of the terrific punishment that 
must be borne by those brave young men 
and young women who take part as the 
performers. In every cow camp at some- 
time there has been one or more mean 
horses that either had to be broken of this 
meanness or abandoned for use. Many 
of these outlaw horses never can be tamed 
and they are always on the lookout for a 
chance to exercise their killing instincts. 

And let it be 
known that the 
bucking _ contests 
do not all occur at 
the rodeos where 
the eyes of the pub- 
lic can gaze upon 
the outcome. But 
many a cowboy 
has fought for his 
life alone with one 
of these brutes in 
some secluded spot 
of the range coun- 
try. Within the 


last few months I 











saw a young cow- 
boy who had just 
emerged from one 





Vista, Colorado. 
alighting from the saddle all indicate quick 
hetween man and horse 


of these encounters with a very narrow 
margin between life and death. He 
was not only thrown from his beauti- 
ful five year old mare but also struck by 
the flying feet and trampled under the 
hoofs of that little imp of Satan. He was 
saved only by the timely arrival of his 
riding partner. It is against such brutes 
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The taut rope, the cow-pony 
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C Right: Yakima 
Canutt riding a twister 
at the Ski Hi Stampede 


@ Below: Bulldogging! 
John Drayer gets a 
good hold on a wild 

one at Salinas, 
California 
MAGRUDER PHOTO 






as these that the cowboy pits his 
strength in the western rodeos 
of today. The bucking ccntests 
are rightly considered the big 
events in all of these shows and 
the meanest broncs are gathered 
together from all points to be 
pitted against daring broncho 
busters. 

These contests cannot be 
fully appreciated until one has 
seen one of these bawling, 
squealing sons of perdition bel- 
ched forth from a_ bucking 
chute, behaving as though he 
were a cross between a sunfish 
and a kangaroo, with a dash of 
wildcat blood close up in his 
pedigree. You wonder how any 
human being can manage to keep his seat 
on these rearing, twisting, side stepping, 
cat-hopping bronchos. The punishment 
which the riders must endure is terrific 
and a cowboy takes his life in his hands 
every time he rides one of these bits of 
equine TNT. 

The bulldogging of steers is equally 
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dangerous, though in a different way. In 
this event the steer is let out of a chute 
end as soon as he has crossed a thirty- 
foot dead line, the bulldogger gives chase 
on his horse. The “hazer” rides up on the 
opposite side of the steer to keep him 
pressed close to the bulldogger and pre- 
vent him from suddenly stopping or turn- 
ing back. When the bulidogger reaches 
the desired point he leans over in his sad- 
dle while his horse is galloping ahead at 
full speed, places his hands on the withers 
of the steer and gradually works up the 
neck until he can grasp the horns. With 
this hold he leaves the saddle and with 
knees stiffened, digs his heels into the dust 
in an effort to bring the madly rushing 
steer to a stop. If successful in this, he 
twists the steer’s head with a powerful 
nose hold in an attempt to flatten the 
beast out. 

Another of the leading events is the 
riding of half-wild Brahma steers. This 
not only calls for exceptional ability in 
clinging to the back of one of these huge, 
maddened beasts with the aid of a sur- 
cingle, but it also requires quickness and 
agility in getting out of the steer’s way 
after the rider has jumped or been pitched 
to the ground. 


ANY rodeos are staged in Califor- 

nia each year but among these, one 
is outstanding and freely admitted to be 
the leader of its class. This is the show 
annually staged at Salinas and officially 
known as the California Rodeo. It had 
its inception in 1911 when a small group 
of cattlemen formed the association for 
the purpose of perpetuating the customs 
handed down by the early California 
Spaniards; namely, that of holding an 
annual rodeo or roundup. Several of the 
men who served on the original board of 
directors are still officers in the association. 
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Salinas is the county seat of Monterey 
County and it is situated on the coast 
highway, 110 miles south of San Francisco. 
It lies in a narrow valley between the 
coast range of the Santa Lucia Moun- 
tains on one side and the Gabilan Moun- 
tains on the other. It is the center of one 
of the largest stock-raising districts of 
the state and this location provides a 
beautiful setting for the annual presenta- 
tion of the fast-disappearing spirit of the 
cow country. 

This rodeo is run entirely by cattlemen 
and it is not put on as a profit-making 
venture. They do not claim to present 
the most spectacular show of its kind in 
the West but it has been acclaimed a won- 
derful treat by all who have had the privi- 
lege of seeing it. The fact that it has 
grown from a very small 
venture at the start to a 
tremendous show, now re- 
quiring five full days to 
stage, is sufficient proof 
of its tremendous success. 

For one entire week the 
city is clothed in rodeo 
colors of purple and orange 
and everyone feels out of 
place unless he is attired 
in the proper rodeo cos- 
tume of ten-gallon hat 
and “Salinas Peak’ silk 
shirt of varied hues. Along 
with these must go the 
complete outfit of chaps, 
boots and jangling spurs. 
On the streets can be heard 
much talk of the cow coun- 
try and the fellow who 
does not understand the 
mearing of such expres- 
sions as “pulling leather’, 
“fanning”, etc., is indeed 
an outsider. At noon of 
each day during “The Big 
Week” cowboys and cow- 
girls on their favorite 
mounts, parade through 
the streets of the city and 
into the paddock at the 
rodeo park, ending in a 
grand entree, very much 
like that which features the 
biggest circuses to be seen 
today. When the riders line up along the 
paddock rail the air resounds with the 
strains of the national anthem, which is 
played by the famous cowboy band. 


NOTHER feature at the show is 

the parade of beautifully gowned 
women who come each year from the Del 
Monte Hotel 18 miles away. 

The Salinas show has gained a wide 
reputation for some unique events on its 
program. Perhaps the best known of 
these is the famous bull-riding contest. 
For each rodeo they gather from 100 to 
125 of the wildest and meanest bulls that 
can be found on ranches of that district. 
When one of these brutes is turned loose 
with rider astride, the outcome is difficult 
to vision without seeing it with your own 
eyes. Just a few years ago, one of these 
bulls went over an eight foot fence 
to get the rider who had just jumped off 
his back. The mad behavior of these 
bulls and the antics of the famous Salinas 
clown, Abe Lefkowitz, who seems to 


C Mike Stex 
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"Em Cowboy! 


know just how far he can go in teasing 
these maddened brutes, makes this both 
a spectacular and amusing event. 

This show has another feature that is 
claimed by but few of the other shows 
throughout the West and that is the sad- 
dling of the bucking broncs in the arena. 
At practically all shows this is done in a 
chute designed especially for this purpose. 
The Salinas method adds much excite- 
ment and danger to this event. 

The American youth of today, regard- 
less of his home, loves to hear and read of 
the early exploits of daring and bravery 
performed by the pioneers of the West. 
A twelve-year old nephew of mine, whose 
home is in Ohio, and who has never even 
had the privilege of seeing the poorest 
imitation of a rodeo of any kind, when he 


at the Pendleton Roundup 


heard that I was writing of some of the 
western rodeos, said: 

“Oh boy! And are you going to write 
about Pendleton, too?” 

He didn’t say Pendleton, Oregon. It 
was just Pendleton because in his youth- 
ful mind that was enough. It stood for 
only one thing—a great show of the real 
West, put on by what he called “real 
cowboys.” While older people may not 
readily admit such deep interest as this, 
the great majority are just as deeply in- 
terested as was this youth of the East 
and they dream their dreams of these 
western sports just as he does, hoping 
that some day they will be privileged to 
see one of these great pioneer exhibitions. 

The Pendleton Roundup originated in 
1910 and their first year’s attendance was 
about 2000 people. Their 1926 records 
show a total attendance of 65,000 for the 
four days of their show. Their total bud- 
get for the first show was something less 
than $1000. The budget for their 1927 
show will be a little less than $100,000. 
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PENDLETON ROUNDUP PHOTO 


art of Casa Grande, Arizona, riding “ Bill McAdoo” 


This roundup from the beginning, has 
been a community enterprise. It has 
been self-supporting from the start and 
any profits accruing from it have been 
devoted to public improvement, civic 
betterment or patriotic use. 

Pendleton, like most of the other cen- 
ters at which these celebrations are held, 
is not a large city from which it can draw 
huge crowds of home folks. It has only 
a population of 8000. But like the other 
great shows, its visitors come from every 
corner of the United States and Canada. 
Although a modern city in every sense of 
the word, Pendleton is still a frontier 
town. In her mighty backyard are the 
great cattle ranges where the West of 
song and story live, and east of Pendleton 
stretch the Blue Mountains over which 
climbs the historic Oregon 
Trail. 


HE Indian specta- 

cle as presented at 
Pendleton has no equal. 
From 1200 to 1500 native 
American Indians take 
part in the program each 
year. Three tribes from 
the Umatilla Reservation 
nearby, including — the 
Walla Walla, Cayuse and 
Umatilla; also more dis- 
tant tribes including the 
Yakima, Bannocks and 
others are represented. In 
the grand parade each day 
these native Americans 
are seen in their finest 
garb, the braves are 
astride their fine ponies, 
wealthier squaws wear- 
ing robes that are almost 
a solid mass of precious 
elk teeth. Whole families 
of Indians may be seen, 
including young bucks 
unclothed except for 
breech clout and war 
paint, and perhaps a few 
eagle feathers, pretty 
young maidens and squaws 
with here and there a tiny 
papoose calmly gazing 
from the security of his 
stiffbacked tekash. 

The handsome $2500 Roosevelt trophy 
is competed for in events at Pendleton 
and Cheyenne. This is presented by the 
Roosevelt Hotel of New York City in 
honor of Theodore Roosevelt who was 
greatly interested in the presentation of 
these western dramas. 

The Cheyenne Frontier Days cele- 
bration apparently has undisputed claim 
as the original show of this character in 
the West and for thirty years, beginning 
in 1897, it has continuously held an an- 
nual show. The first shows at Cheyenne 
were held in what was known as Pioneer 
Park but in 1908 the show outgrew this 
park and moved to the new Frontier Park 
which is owned by the City of Cheyenne. 
The attendance at the first show was 
around 3500 people while today more 
than 50,000 people attend during the 
five days. These figures may not seem 
very imposing on first sight but when 
you consider that Cheyenne, the capital 

(Continued on page 62) 
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(Jalitornia's Oldes 


The Pioneer of 
the Citrus Family 
is now a Notable 


Old ‘Timer 
By 
Herbert J. 
Webber 


N the bank of the 
middle fork of the 
Feather River at 
Bidwell’s Bar, in a rugged 
picturesque spot some nine 
miles ftom Oroville, California, stands 


@ The oldest orange 
in California. 


bridge 


the famous mother orange tree, now 
seventy-two years old. The gold 
diggings of early days’ centered at 


this point and Bidwell’s Bar was in those 
times an important and populous town, 
the county seat of Butte County. The 
tree is at the west end of the historic sus- 
pension bridge, erected from materials 
shipped around “the horn”, and around 
and under its branches thronged the hectic 
life of the famous mining camp and town. 

In 1856 Judge Joseph Lewis who was 
the main owner of the suspension bridge 


purchased three two-year-old orange 
seedlings from Jesse Morrill in Sacra- 


mento, which were growing in tubs and 
took them to Bidwell’s Bar where one of 
them, the mother orange tree, was planted 
by the keeper of the bridge, Mr. Howard 
Burt, on the north of the road at the west 
end of the bridge. Several years later the 
life of the tree was threatened by the 
rise of water in the river and it was de- 
cided to transplant it to a safer location. 
It was thus replanted in its present loca- 
tion on the south of the road in 1862 by 
Isaac R. Ketchum who became the keeper 
of the bridge in 1859. Such is the history 
of the old tree as related to the writer by 
Mr. J. H. Leggett a nephew of Howard 
Burt, the man who planted the tree in its 
first location. Of the other two trees, one 
at least is still living. It was planted on 
the old Elija Brooks place about a mile 
from Bidwell’s Bar and while it has had 
no care for many years it is still a thriving 
tree though much smaller than the “mother 
orange tree.” 

When the mother orange tree was trans- 
planted to its present site in 1862 it is said 
that thirteen tons of manure were dumped 
on the rocky base and many loads of earth 
heaped over this on which the tree was 
finally planted. Since its planting it has 
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tree and the first suspension 
Planted and erected in 1856 


HOGAN PHOTO 


had no extra care or culture but has grown 
into a magnificent specimen. 

During the Orange and Olive Exposi- 
tion at Oroville, Nov. 27, 1926, on the 
seventieth anniversary of its planting, an 
impressive ceremony was held at the foot 
of the old orange tree in connection with 
the unveiling of a monument bearing the 
following inscription: “In commemoration 
of the Mother Orange Tree, planted in this 
spot in 1856 and the Bidwell Bar Bridge, 
the first suspension bridge of California. 
Brought around the Horn in 1853. Com- 
pleted in 1856. Dedicated to the: pionee rs 
of California by the Board of Supervisors, 
Gold of Ophir Parlor No. 190 N. D. G. W. 
and Argonaut Parlor No. 8 N. S. G. W.’ 

Preceding the unve iling ceremonies 
careful measurements of the tree made by 
a committee led by Farm Advisor H. E. 
Drobish and including the Director of the 
Citrus Experiment Station, and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Forestry Service 
and of the California Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
change, gave the following official dimen- 
sions. Height 33 feet, 6 inches. Circum- 
ference of trunk 1 foot from ground 66 
inches. Circumference of trunk 3 feet 
from ground go inches.. Spread of branches 
31 feet, 5 inches. The old tree was judged 
to be in perfect health and to be carrying 
a large crop of fruit. 


IMILAR monuments have been dedi- 

cated to other famous trees, but these, 
in the main, were for trees made famous 
through the affairs of man that transpired, 
perhaps by accident in their friendly shade 
rather than from their own individual ac- 
complishment. A few cases occur, how- 
ever, that are based on records of genuine 
tree achievement, which have won from 
man his gracious recognition. Such for 
example is the monument erected on the 
John Ball farm in Eastern Massachusetts 
on the site where a few years ago stood the 
original tree of the famous Baldwin apple, 
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range 
‘Tree 


a chance seedling which 
began its existence about 
1742 and which to this 


day is probably our 
most generally cultivated 
apple. 


A second instance of 
more intimate interest to 
us is the monument 
erected at Riverside, 


@ The susperision bridge at Bidwell’s Bar, 
hipped around ° ‘The Horn” in 1856. The 

range tree may be seen at the imme- 
diate left of the far end 


me ther o 


California, beside the one remaining 
original tree of the Washington Navel 
Orange, to commemorate its receipt 


and 


planting by Mrs. Luther C. 
Tibbets in 1873. * 


This was a budded tree 
received from the U. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. in that 
vear and is thus but fifty-three years old. 

It has had a hard struggle to maintain 
life, has heel transplated once as an old 
tree, was set too deep, was completely 
girdled by foot rot and was recovered by a 
surgical operation and the inarching of 
new roots. Thus while a great industry 
has developed from its buds, it is small in 
stature, decrepit with age and of itself, 
segregated from its illustrious history. 

would command little notice. 

(Continued on page 79) 
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The Protective Instinct 
Plays a Great Part 
in This Forceful 
Animal Story 
By 
KENNETH 


GILBERT 


ROM where the man lay prone, 

his rifle rested across a rock, 

it was an easy shot; yet as his 

finger trembled on the trigger, 

: something bade him hesitate. 
Lhe great bull elk, glorious with his 
mighty spread of antlers—the biggest 
Harmon had ever seen—stood there half- 
hidden in the willows, less than two hun- 
dred yards distant. Harmon’s right eye, 
glancing along the barrel of the rifle, saw 
that the gold-beaded foresight was neatly 
crotched in the rear-sight, and was 
outlined against the bronze coat of the 
big bull, at the vital spot just behind the 
shoulder. Yet Harmon could not shoot. 
The reason was not that it was unlawful 

to kill elk; Harmon was reckless to the 
point where he would have delighted to 
show his contempt for laws. Laws had 
ruined him; hereafter he would defy them, 
unless they suited him. Since he had come 
into these high hills, climbing until he had 
stopped at the brink of a precipice which 
revealed to him a wide and wonderful 
valley bisected by a clear-cold river, it 
had been made more plain to him that he 
was beaten at every turn, and that it were 
wisdom to give up unless he would keep 
on battering his head against the stone- 
wall of destiny. He had made his fight, 
and lost. Still in his early forties, he had 
battled upward until he had amassed his 
competence, tasted success. Now it was 
gone; he was wiped out, stripped of it all, 
through technical loopholes in the law 
which his foes had found to get at him. 
Therefore he was through with law. 
He was through with the world, for that 
matter. Crushed utterly—they had made 
a thorough job of it—he had come up here 
to be alone with his misery, like a wounded 
animal which seeks a secluded spot to 
die.* Ten years ago he might have had 
the courage to come back, but not now. 
It was hard to struggle, and he would do 
it no longer, but drift along with the cur- 
rent like thousands of others; demanding 
nothing of life, and receiving nothing. 
The big bull elk, was very clearly 
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Strength of 


C The grizzly had no time to 
follow up his advantage of 
the calf before the bull 
elk was upon him 


? 


ruler of the herd down there. Harmon 
steadied the rifle, sighting carefully. Sud- 
denly he lifted his head, astonishment on 
his face. 


IRE had ravaged the flat in the low- 

lands years before, but now the 
potash deposited by burned plants had 
resulted in rich growths of grass among the 
blackened stumps, and the salal and 
barberry thickets. From one of these 
salal thickets, with its tough, matted 
brush and evergreen leaves, there emerged 
an elk calf. Big-jointed and awkward, 
he stopped and sniffed with a quizzical 
expression, his nostrils twitching as they 
sampled the air, and his large ears 
thrown forward to catch the slightest 
sound. For a full minute he stood thus; 
then, apparently reassured, he advanced 
along the dim runway which had been 
trodden by his kind for generations. 
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The trail ran close to the wide spread 
of an old cedar, and just before he reached 
the tree the calf stopped again. Perhaps 
his senses, attuned to a watchful pitch 
since birth, vaguely gave him warning; 
perhaps he was smitten by conscience 
over the fact that he had disobeyed his 
mother by wandering from the salal 
thicket where she had hidden him an 
hour before. But with the lazy, smoky 
autumn days had come unrest to the 
mother, so that she left him for longer 
and longer periods; and the calf, growing 
bolder as he gained strength, had at last 
rebelled. 

To his ears came a sound that could 
have been detected by no human— 
approaching footfalls—very faint, but 
unmistakable to such keen ears as his. 
The calf guessed it to be his mother re- 
turning. With a muffled bleat of welcome, 
he started forward. 











But hardly had he taken two steps 
when he gave a frantic bawl, and sprang 
aside, the weight of a tawny, slashing 
demon upon him. Only for that involun- 
tary flinch, and the fact that the drop of 
the cougar from the big cedar had hurled 
him into the depths of a windfall, the 
calf would have died outright. He went 
down with the sear of terrible claws on 
his flanks; and there came another sound. 
A bellowing roar, and crashing of brush. 

As light as a dancer, the cougar, with a 
scream of disappointment and rage, 
sprang clear of the calf, and was gone. 
The panicky calf struggled to its feet, 
to be confronted by a towering figure; a 
huge creature of flashing eyes and mag- 
nificent antlers who blew defiance as his 
smoldering gaze followed the vanishing 
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cougar. The calf shrank, and the bull 
elk turned toward him. 

For a long moment they stood eying 
each other, the heart of the calf going like 
a trip-hammer. At last the bull thrust 
out his nose, and sniffed. Plainly, he 
intended no harm to the youngster. 

Seemingly the champion was satisfied, 
for he raised his head, and stared off into 
the depths of the woods. Suddenly he 
stretched his neck and leveled his head. 
As his antlers lay close to his shoulders, 
his sides heaved mightily, then contracted, 
as he sent his bugling call echoing into 
the silences; a weird, lugubrious sound, 
not unmusical. The calf knew that he 
stood in the presence of a king. 


HE fame of Mowitsch, lord of this 

wild region, was known to the creat- 
ures therein from the mighty river in the 
north to the rocky wasteland in the south, 
and from tidewater to the serrated peaks 
against the eastern skyline, a domain 
more than a hundred miles square. Even 
the calf, young though he was, sensed it. 
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Mowitsch was the 
ruler of the great elk- 
band which gathered 
each fall on the bar- 
berry flats that 
stretched on_ either 
side of the turbulent 
Tama- Tama. Time 
was when the number 
of elk had been al- 
most countless, but 
with the inroads of 
Man had come forest- 
fires of proportions 
that the land had 
not known in early 
days. Many elk had 
died when the fire- 
demon swept the 
land; others perished 
during the ensuing 
famine season before 
new forage could grow 
on the burned area. 
Cougar, ancient foe 
of elk, had increased 
amazingly. Calves, 
left unguarded by 
their mothers for a 
brief time, vanished; 
and during the deep 
snows when the bulls 
lost their antlers, the 
silent-footed  slayers 
had not hesitated to 
attack full-grown elk. 
But at this time, with 
the lové-moon about 
lift over the fir- 
matted hills, and the 
bulls pugnacious with 
their assiduously-pol- 
ished but untested 
horns, the big cats 
confined their attacks 
to helpless calves and 
young cows. Least of all did they 
dare face such a warrior as the mighty 
Mowitsch. 

Even the bears, who came down to the 
barberry flats when the run of fall salmon 
was on in the Tama-Tama, respected him. 
With one exception, Mowitsch’s sway 
was absolute. The exception was Man. 

More than combined natural forces 
such as fire-famine and predatory cougars, 
the human poachers were steadily de- 
populating the band. The bugling of the 
bulls was more infrequent. Unless Mow- 
itsch, the herdmaster, had wisdom as well 
as strength, he would soon be ruler of a 
ghostly legion. 

The giant bull listened for a reply to 
his summons, but none came. Again 
he called; but only the echoes answered. 
He turned away, and, timidly, the calf 
followed him. The youngster craved 
companionship—or it may have been 
that the bull had given a silent command. 

Mowitsch went on; came out of the 
woods at the edge of a meadow, and 
paused there, testing the air. Some near- 
by odor offended him—a bear had slept 
beneath a blackberry tangle—and for 
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five minutes the bull vented his ire by 
thrashing the brush with his antlers, while 
the calf lookéd on in awe of such display of 
power. It was at this moment that there 
came to the ears of both a distant, bell- 
like sound, not unlike the challenge of 
Mowitsch himself. The king raised his 
head, and listened in statuesque silence. 
The calf had never heard the sound 
before, but there was a note of fierceness 
in it that stirred his fears. Mowitsch 
snorted in anger, and pawed the ground. 
He read the clangor as the voice of a 
hound; the poacher who preyed upon elk 
along the Tama-Tama, had a pack of 
dogs. Ostensibly they were for he pur- 
pose of trailing cougars, but in 
reality their function was to 
drive elk out into the open. 
Something in the attitude of 
the big bull, when his first flare 
of temper was over, signalled 
danger, and the calf came closer, 
trembling. Mowitsch now faced 
directly toward the point from 
which the sound had come. 


HE tonguing | neared. 
Quietly, the bull turned 
and stole toward the woods; the 
calf, panicky at the thought of 
being left behind, stumbling 
after. In low spot, where 
devil-club and vine-maple grew 
rankly, they stopped, and once 
more Mowitsch faced the direc- 
tion of the approaching dog. 
Flight would have been easy for 
the bull, but it seemed as 
though he understood that here 
was an added responsibility in 
the calf. And, too, Mowitsch 
was reckless with the growing 
savagery which he knew when 
the love-moon of fall hung large 
and round over the hills. Th 
The tonguing stopped, and 
across an open space they heard 
the crash of brush. The dog knew 
by the hotness of the scent that 
he was very close. 
Then he broke forth; a long, “ey 
loose-framed hound, mottled 


with liver-colored and white 
spots. His tongue hung out, 
and his strong white fangs yY’ 


showed, his ears flapping as he 
ran with the breast-high scent. 
When but twenty yards away, 
he saw the prey, and his son- 
orous paean of triumph rang 
out. 

Instantly it was answered from be- 
hind him; the big hound was the-leader 
of a pack. The others broke across the 
clear space, voicing their delight. 

In the thicket the calf quailed, but not 
so Mowitsch. The great bull blew a shrill 
blast of defiance, and pawed the earth as 
he shook his antlers threateningly. The 
dogs answered, and a moment later he 
was surrounded. 

The pack ringed itself about him, sitting 
on haunches, tongues hanging out as they 
panted from the hard run. The dogs 
seemed in vast good humor over the sit- 
uation. Only a breathing-spell it was, 
however, for presently the liver-and- 


white leader, circling the wary bull, leaped 
in with the suddenness of a wolf. 


There 
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“Ts this th’ Wild West?” did y’ 
Well, P'U be- pass th’ lemonade! 
How's all th’ folks in Boston, hey? 
Well, New York, then— 
If I was 
I'd stay back East where they're hardbiled! 


“Aint there some Injuns?” 
There's Fohnny T. Bear over there. 
Say, 
Try his Erase Sixth 7 
Fohnny’ 
But I fee him at stud last night! 


“Lookin’ fr stranglers?” 

Me bbe y’ mean Pete Spangler, has 
’ Golden Goslin’ Cabaret, 

But I bet y’ won't like th’ jazz 

There; th 

My wife might take a payin’ guest. 


Judge Colt? Fudge Lynch? 


We aint got what y’re lookin’ fs 


ET 


Kenneth 


was a strain of mastiff in him, and he had 
been trained to kill that which did not 
flee before him. 

Abruptly the bull, with lance-points 
down, lunged forward, interposing himself 
between the dog and the calf. Just in 
time the hound leaped aside. At the same 
instant, two other dogs slashed at the 
ham-strings of Mowitsch. 

The bull whirled, and struck at them 
with forefeet, his strong legs, with the 
heavy hoofs, driving in and out like pis- 
tons. A yelp of pain came from one dog 
who, slow to get clear, caught it in the 
ribs. Then Mowitsch swept sideways 
with his antlers, bowling over the leader. 


“Wild Woolly!” 
By R. E. ALEXANDER 


say? 


say, aint y’ 


wild 


wantin’ somethin’ 


if y’ want to stable a 


St. Clair. 
’Pache buck, all right, 


Stranglers? 


worst in all th’ West. 


Lynch? Colt? 


Th’ county judge’s name is Hall. 

must mean ol’ Squire Overholt, 

But he moved last week to Saint Paul. 
Stranger, there comes a train; take her 


> .p?? 


Another dog—a little terrier—joined 


the pack, and at sight of the newcomer, 
the four hounds redoubled their efforts. 
The terrier, gifted with wisdom, made no 
attempt to seize the bull, but circled him, 
yapping shrilly. The antics of the little 
dog confused Mowitsch; he made futile 
efforts to get at his small tormentor, but 
the terrier easily evaded him. Every 
time Mowitsch dropped his guard to 
reach the terrier, the hounds counted 
coup. 

The fight reached its climax. The 
hounds were losing heart, for three of 
them had been clipped by the bull’s 
heavy antlers. One blue-ticked veteran, 
encouraged by the frantic barking of the 
terrier, still fought, and Mowitsch, slashed 
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Gilbert 


and bleeding, yet not seriously injured, 

ushed the advantage. Like a thunder- 
ale he hurled himself at the remaining 
hound, who fled cravenly before the 
charge. Pivoting on hind feet, Mowitsch 
struck at the terrier. At that instant the 
flat echoed to the bitter, clapping report 
of smokeless powder. 

Fire seared the hump across the bull’s 
shoulders, but the shot had gone far too 
high. At the dread sound, the bull froze; 
but only for an instant. Telepathicall,, 
a warning or a command passed from him 
to the unhurt calf, for as Mowitsch crash- 
ed into the brush, the youngster was iit 
his heels. 

O more shots came. Back 

at the scene of the bat- 
tle, the angered poacher took 
stock of his dogs. They were 
whipped, thoroughly _ beaten, 
and they would be useless again 
that day. The poacher started 
homeward, with the limping 
hounds trailing him and th 
terrier scampering ahead. 

Until long after dark, Mow- 
itsch and the calf traveled, 
holding a course that led the: 
upward toward the table-lands 
At last the calf, exhausted, Ja 
down with a piteous bleat, un- 
able to go farther. Mowitsch 
stopped, browsed, and then la 
down beside his ward. A month 
later and this miarcle could 
not have happened; the bull, 
truculent with the fighting rage 
that comes to his kind each 
fall, would have kept the cali 
at a distance, but now he, too, 
seemed to feel the need 
companionship. 

Or perhaps there was forming 
in his mind a plan; perhaps it 
had taken shape even before he 
met the calf. A lordly decision 
that could have been prompted 
only by the desire of nature to 
fight to the last ditch against 
the inroads of civilization. The 
bell-like call of Mowitsch had 
been a summons. 

At dawn, they were on their 
way again, and soon after they 
met a cow. Mowitsch touched 
noses with her gravely, and when 
he and the calf started off once 
more, the cow followed them. 

A young bull next became 
a recruit. He looked askance 
at the bulk and antlers of the 
herdmaster, but when it became apparent 
that Mowitsch was not seeking combat, 
the stranger fell in behind the others. 

As they went, higher and higher into 
the hills, the smoke of forest-fires became 
more choking, so that the calf sneezed 
frequently. Yet Mowitsch had a destina- 
tion, for he led them always in the same 
direction. 

Once, from a ridge of basalt, where 
scrubby mountain pines found a_pre- 
carious hold in the crevices, Mowitsch 
paused to sound his clangorous summons. 
It was answered immediately, and from 
“e heart of a tamarack swamp appeared 

* bull of goodly size. Apparently, he 
interpreted the call as a challenge, for he 

(Continued on page 66) 
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cA Stimulating Article 

on the Man from whom 

Our Own “Big Trees” 
Were Named 


By GEORGE HUGHES 


HAT the Big Trees of Cal- 

ifornia should bear the name 

of Sequoyah, the greatest of 

American Indians, is more 

than appropriate; it is a just 
association of two natives of the con- 
tinent, and thus bound together they 
will live perhaps for thousands of years 
to come. The trees themselves are ex- 
cmpt from the processes of age and decay, 
while Sequoyah is assured of a lasting 
peace on the records that science and 
biography have already made. 

Sequoyah was a Cherokee Indian whose 
people had occupied for more than four 
hundred years a territory of approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty million 
acres of land lying in what is now the 
states of Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Georgia, South Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia, all of which was taken from them 
by treaties or finally, as in the case of 
Georgia, by force of arms. They were 
the only native people whom the Span- 
iards could not whip in battle; indeed, in 
a particular fight they pressed De Soto so 
closely that they captured his personal 
servant, a negro of whom they made a 
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Lhe First 


@ Sequoyah and his alphabet. 


(From McKenney and Hall’s copy of 
the original painting of 1828) 


slave and so became the first slave holders 
in America. ‘They were not 
they fought only to protect their homes 
and country and this they“did ruthlessly 
and pitilessly. 

They were not pagan idolaters as were 
many of the other tribes of America. 
They believed in a Great Spirit whom 
the white man in his theology has called 
God. With them the sunshine of a beau- 
tiful day and the thunder of a storm at 
night were manifestations of the pleasure 
or anger of the Power that ruled the 
world. They believed in an intelligent 
future existence; therefore they buried 
weapons and food vessels with the dead 


Savages; 


to be used in the Happy Grounds. They 
believed in the possession of a soul and 
had for it a specific name—adanta—some- 


thing many so called civilized nations did 
not have. They had a language unlike 
those of other Indians, one so difficult to 
learn that few white men even mastered 
it, among whom were an ethnologist of 
the Smithsonian Institution and not more 
than a dozen missionaries who had spent 
their lives in close contact with them. 
It resembled the Greek, having three 
voices—active, middle and passive, and 
tenses that baffled the alien student in 
attempting to learn and use them. 
Such were the people from whom Se- 
quoyah sprang. He was born in the 
Cherokee town of Tuskeegee, just west 
of the Chillhowee Mountain in the coun- 
try now known as Tennessee, sometime 
during the decade extending from 1765 
to 1775. His mother’s home was a w ig- 
wam located in a forest, and near by 
lived other members of her clan with their 
small corn fields and the gardens in which 
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Sequoyah 


were raised all the vegetables known to 
the Indians, such as beans, potatoes, 
squash, pumpkins, onions, and many 
others besides tobacco. Her family had 
been of importance in the tribe in as much 
as her uncle was chief of his clan and in 
consequence a member of the great coun- 
cil of the Nation. Nothing whatever is 
known concerning his father, and many 


white men have been given that honor 
although without any authority. The 


mere fact that no one knows within ten 
vears the exact date of Sequoyah’s birth 
is sufficient to exclude all guesses but that 
a member of another clan was his father. 
Furthermore, the Cherokees, like the 
Aryan races of old, were cognates and 
traced kinship through the family of the 
mother. He himself once said that he 
knew nothing of his father and cared 
nothing about him. 
Sequoyah’s boyhood dreams were not 

unlike those of the present day young 
America, who like to fish, hunt, shoot, 
ride horses and kill Indians. He wanted 
to be a great hunter, to bring home to his 
mother deer, elk, buffalo, turkeys, chick- 
ens, pigeon, and fish for food and raiment 
and personal adornment. He wanted to 
be a warrior also, as men of his race had 
been for centuries—to protect his country 
and hunting grounds from intrusion by 
other tribes and white men. To accom- 
plish his dream it was necessary for him 
to be educated. He had not a day to spare 
from training his body to be strong and 
active. He played ball (a game like the 
present day basket ball), ran races, wres- 
t'ed, fought, swam, rode horses bareback, 
used the blow-gun, spear and bow. If he 
used an arrow he wus compelled to make 
the sharp flint point—an art now lost; 
if he wanted a spear or they also 
must come from his own hands. When he 
had become efhcient in these things then 
came the time when he must sit and listen 
to his elders—to the wise men who kne w 
the folk-lore of the Nation; who could tell 

of the hunting trails and warpaths—of 
men who had won fame as warriors or 
hunters. When he had heard all that 
would be expected of him he was given the 
opportunity to choose his own life. He 
was a young man more than six feet tall, 
strong and athletic, and chose to become 
a warrior and hunter according to his early 
boyhood dreams. 


canoe, 


HE thought of 

alphabet came to Sequovah as 
the result of an idle remark. He and 
a party were on the warpath along the 
Ohio River when a white man _ was 
captured who had on his person a letter 
on dispatch, which was a mystery to 
them because they could not tell what 
it meant. Sequoyah said in a boasting 
kind of way that he himself could make a 
“talking leaf.” His comrades made fun 
of him, poking at him jests that cut to 
the quick and aroused in him serious 

(Continued on page 64) 
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In Detense 


Pat Garrett 


oA Man Who Lived 
in the Old West when 
it Was the Old West, 
an eAuthor Who Knows 
His Sheriffs and Out- 
laws, Jakes Up His 
Pen to Defend the 
wlan Who Killed 
Billy the Kid 


F you have not read The Saga of 

Billy the Kid, by Walter Noble 

Burns I hope you do. The book is 

written with color, fire and charm; 

the tragic events it chronicles are of 
surpassing interest. If it were a novel, it 
would command my unstinted praise. As 
history, it is misleading. 

The facts given are, in all essentials, cor- 
rect, or as nearly so as is humanly possible. 
There are inaccuracies and omissions, as is 
natural; there are harsh judgings of Sheriff 
Brady on the one side, and of Justice of 
the Peace, Wilson, on the other. Both of 
these men, as I believe, thought that they 
were doing the right thing under difficult 
circumstances. Obviously, one of these 
men must have been wrong. It was a 
mistake that Mr. Burns, when he was 
collecting material for this book, did not 
see Sheriff Brady’s son and hear his way of 
it. And it is only just to add that, until 
I met the charge in the pages of the Saga, 
I had never heard that Billy Matthews 
was accused of any hand in the Tunstall 
murder. Perhaps that was merely because 
I did not know it all—but it is worthy of 
note that Mr. Burns, in his description of 
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the murder, makes no mention of Billy 
Matthews being present. My own idea 
has always been that whiskey murdered 
Tunstall; and that whiskey, later, caused 
the murder of Baker and Morton, them- 
selves the murderers of Tunstall—Again, 
Mr. Burns made his own choice—as was 
his right—between two or twenty versions 
of the same incident, when such choosing 
was his only possible course. No one man 


has ever known the whole truth about the 
Lincoln County War. But I see no ground 





for the charge of any willful or conscious 
mis-statement of facts. My quarrel is 
with the interpretation of the facts, the 
twisting of the facts, the emphasis only on 
such facts as serve a partisan purpose, the 
swift gliding over facts that would defeat 
that purpose, the admixture of credible 
evidence with rumor, surmise, opinion, 
innuendo and maudlin sentimentality. It 
is these things which make the book a 
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skillful bit of special pleading. The Saga 
isno history. It is a movie; Billy the Kid 
is the hero—and Pat Garrett is the 
“heavy” 


7 is my hard task to point out the 
faults of a book that I admire. A 
thankless task; the taunt of “sour grapes” 
is inevitable. Nevertheless, let us hope 
that my only motive in writing these lines 
is to protest against the glaring injustice 
done to the memory of Pat Garrett. 

Let me make one point clear, beyond 
the possibility of misunderstanding. As 
regards the Lincoln County War, my 
sympathies, without reservation, are with 
the McSween—Tunstall—Chisum side. | 
believe, with Mr. Burns, “that Murphy’s 
cause was basically wrong and McSween’s 
basically right: that Murphy was an un- 
scrupulous dictator—that Murphy stood 
for lawlessness, McSween for law’’. I be- 
lieve with Mr. Burns that Tunstall was 
foully murdered; that the first and great- 
est guilt of that bloody struggle lies at 
the doors of Murphy, Riley, Dolon—and 
their backers. I have lived in that coun- 
try nearly all my life. My friends were all 
of the McSween party and my enemies 
were all on the other side. Here is no case 
of quarreling partisans. So far as Mr. 
Burns and myself are partisans—and that 
< agaea far—we are partisans on the same 
side. 


UT Mr. Burns was not writing 

the story of the Lincoln County 

War. Hewas writing the life of Billy 

the Kid; and his enthusiasm carried 

him away. Billy the Kid was to be 

the hero and whoever opposed Billy 

the Kid had to go to the wall. His 
avowed purpose was to portray Billy 
the Kid as “the idol of the Southwest’’. 
It would be quite as true to portray 
Hindnrburg as the idol of Europe. I have 
not one word to say to belittle this dead 
man. It is impossible for his enemies to 
deny admiration to his courage and dar- 
‘ing; it is impossible for his friends to deny 
that such deeds as the killing of Jimmy 
Carlyle and of Bernstein were beyond 
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defense or forgiveness. But Billy the Kid 
has never been the idol of the Southwest. 
He was the idol of a faction: later, the idol 
of the muddle-minded. So far as friend 
and foe are united to make a hero of any 
one man connected with the Lincoln 
County War, their praise is for the in- 
domitable Buckshot Roberts, who died 
at Blazier’s Mill: and his story was told 
by an enemy—a knightly enemy—George 
Coe. 





WORD as to the Coes. They have 

always been known as good men. 
They were so known even by their enemies, 
and even during the war. George Coe tried 
to get Roberts to surrender, but he would 
not. He thought he would be killed if he 
surrendered, like Baker and Morton. The 
Coes would not have allowed him to be 
injured—even if the others had any desire 
to kill him, which I doubt. And there 
were men on the other side as good as 
Frank and George Coe. This was a war 
of little mercy: but at the Fritz ranch, 
when McNab was 
killed and Saunders 
wounded, when George 
Coe’s horse was killed 
and he surrendered— 
then the victors took 
Saunders to the hospital 









at Ft. Stanton and offered Coe no other 
molestation than to keep him prisoner over 
night. The next day, Wallace Ollinger 
turned him loose even giving him a gun to 
defend himself if attacked. It is pleasant 
to remember these things. 

The Lincoln County War started with 
the murder of Tunstall, February 13, 
1878. It ended with the fight at Lincoln 
in July. It began with wrong and outrage, 
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C Pat Garrett, who 1s vigorously defended in this stirring article 
by Eugene Manlove Rhodes 


and it was carried on 
with outrage and 
wrong—by both sides, 
but not by all men on 
both sides. That is 
the way of wars. The 
Saga records, fairly 
enough, the murder 
of Baker, Morton and 
McClosky, the killing 
of Dick Brewer and 
Buckshot Roberts, 
the ambushing of 
Brady and Hindman, 
the killing of Frank 
McNab; and the final 
battle, in which Craw- 
ford and Beckwith 
were killed on the 
Murphy side, Morris, Semora and Romero 
on the other. These were fighting men, and 
they were killed. But for the death of Mc- 
Sween, who had tried to check the fighting 
from the first, an avowed combatant 
and unarmed, there is no other word than 
murder. And I agree with Mr. Burns 
that Colonel Dudley’s part was the shab- 
biest chapter of that heart-breaking his- 
tory. 
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It is generally thought that the Lincoln 
County War was a conflict beween oppos- 
ing gangs of desperadoes from Texas. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
There were Texans on both sides, but of 
the principals only John Chisum was from 
Texas, and he took little part in the war. 
Tunstall was English, McSween from 
Prince Edward Island. Murphy, Dolan, 
Riley—don’t ask! (Murphy came from 
California during the Civil War). Billy the 
Kid was born in New York City, Frank 
Baker in Syracuse, Morton in Virginia. 
What is true is this: that, after four 
months of civil war and eighteen months 
of anarchy, the men who finally brought 
the law to the Pecos were, without excep- 
tion, men from Texas; and all but one 
from a little town—Tacosa. I, who am 
not a Texan, may say this with a good 
grace. And it is here that I part company 
from Mr. Burns. His favorite word for 
them is “man-hunters”’. “Pat Garrett 
and his man-hunters’”—“Poe—was a 
veteran man-hunter.” “Frank Stewart, 
with a posse of man-trailers in the employ 
of a cattleman’s association.”” Frederick 
Bechdoldt, writing of the same men, called 

(Continued on page 85) 
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CA lineup of old-West Variety favorites (from left to right) 
Billy Birch, Miss L. Hawthorne, Lew Dockstader. 
At right, Woodward’s Gardens, San Francisco 
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in a playhouse resplendent under a @ Take your pick of entertainment—admission ts free smoke, an odor of stale wink 
myriad of electric lights, about or something alcoholic filling 
us richly gowned women and immacu-_ s¢ emingly impossible feats. We listened our nostrils, we focused on a makeshift 


lately dressed men, we turn our eyes to- 
ward a gorgeously appointed stage. 
From the wings into the calcium spot 


steps a young man in a full dress suit. His 
face is pow dered and rouged. His hair is 
slick and shiny. With him is a dainty 


miss in gay colored chiffon ees dress, 
shoes gay colored too with buckles shining. 
Her face is powdered and rouged; her hair 
bobbed and marcelled. They sing, they 
dance and chatter and then, bowing, pass 
back into the wings. 


We look on while 


acrobats perform 


[SUNSET 


enraptured as some one strums a piano. 
A husky lass in swimming suit tells of her 
achievement in swimming a_ turbulent 
channel; a mighty king of swat with New 
York across his shirt-front recounts the 
story of a home run drive into the bleachers 
with bases full to win the final game of a 
world’s series; a square-jawed youth shows 
his massive shoulders and the mighty 
right fist which smote another square 
\ wed youth and earned the heavyweight 
championship of the world. 
Then the feature—a movie of a popular 
MAG 
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stage, across the front of which ran a row 
of flickering gas jets. 

From the wings of that stage stepped 
an oddly dressed comedian and his part- 
ner, one with face glowing under burnt 
cork, the other in caricature of a son of 
the Ould Sod. They sang and danced and 
chattered too. “Slapstick and knocka- 
about,” it was called on the program. 

« Next came a girl in a short skirt—short 
in that day for it was just inches above 
the ankles—who sang something senti- 


mental about “My Mother Was A Lady”. 
1927] 
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Vari 


Following our song lady came a green- 
tighted, all silver-spangled young man 
who walked a slack wire. Others in turn 
brought laughs and hurrahs and some- 
times a catcall or two. 

Then came a sketch with all the artists 
or performers who had done these turns 
taking part in a hodge-podge of nonsense 
called “Come On, McDuff.” 

We had had our thrills and we called 
what we had just seen—Variety. 

Just why the acts one sees today at the 
vaudeville theaters of San Francisco, or 
anywhere else for that matter are really 
called vaudeville is a mystery. 

Vaudeville as defined by Webster is: 
“A light, gay or topical song; a short 
drama with songs.” 

Variety as defined by the same author- 
ity is: “Intermixture of succession of dif- 
ferent things; Variation; Diversity; 
Change.” 

But that which is really variety today is 
called vaudeville and there must be a 
reason. 

Perhaps the call of the theatergoers for 
higher things, or at least what they think 
are higher things behind the curtains, and 
perhaps the drifting out of the picture of 
the old time showman caused a passing 
of the word variety as applied to a suc- 
cession of different things, and with it the 
disappearing for all time of those many 
places called variety’s showhouses that 
once flourished in San Francisco. 

Perhaps too, the taking over of the 
Orpheum by the Beck interests or maybe 
the methods adopted by the Howard 
brothers, who brought stars of various en- 


[SUNSET 


¢ Right: Flora Moore 


ety 


deavors under one classi- 
fication, and advertised 
these acts as a “pot- 
pourri of song and dance, 
interposed with skits and 
sketches of vaudeville” 
and heralded as “refined, 
classic and _ educating 
acts,” had something to 
do with the passing of 
the variety theaters and 
the variety performers 
and the coming of the 
vaudeville theaters with 
the vaudeville artists. 


HETHER it ts 

Variety or 
whether it is Vaudeville, 
the fact remains that 
the acts are not a great 
deal different nor are the 
performers or the artists 
a great deal different 
from what they were in 
the unashamed Variety 
days. Only the environ- 
ment has changed, and 
that— 

Turning back the 
pages of the years, no city in all the world 
came up to the reputation of San Fran- 
cisco, a score and more of years ago, for 
diversity of amusement, and the City by 
the Golden Gate has not lost that repu- 
tation. From far and wide great artists 
of the stage in drama, in tragedy, in 
opera, in extravaganza, came to the 
greatest city of the far West. 
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Charlie Reed 
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None of these great 
stars, though, nor those 
theaters de luxe like the 
old and the new Califor- 
nia Theaters, The Co- 
lumbiaand The Baldwin 
had such a grip on the 
public as the places 
called Music Halls, Beer 
Gardens, Variety Thea- 
ters, Odeons and Rec- 
reation Parks during the 
late eighties and into the 
new century. 

True, there were thea- 
ters in San Francisco 
from that era when the 
city had its waterfront 
at Montgomery Street. 
There was the Olympic, 
where Steve Massett 
and Billy Birch, two of 
America’s first come- 
dians, and Christy and 
Backus nightly gave 
shows—sometimes with 
others, sometimes all by 
themselves. There was 
the Melodeon’ where 
Lotta Crabtree twinkled 
her toes and sang her 
songs vying on the same 
program with Jenny 
Mandeville for favors of 
hardy miners, gentlemen 
of leisure and adven- 
turers, who tossed gold nuggets and gold 
and silver coins on the stage at their feet. 
But we’re concerned here with the heyday 
of Variety and we shall have to stick to 
our subject. 

In the days when Variety was Variety, 
actors and actresses were poorly paid and 
salaries were uncertain. ‘Their hours were 
long and tedious. They had few, if any, 
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dressing rooms and had to change their 
acts once a week and sometimes oftener. 
To hold one’s place on the program in the 
days of what was termed slap-stick and 
knockabout, an actor or actress had to be 
able to sing a bit, dance a bit, do dialect, 
be a part of the grand finale which usually 
closed a show, and also be able to do 
brass, that is toot a horn—not to mention 
strum a piano or fiddle and sometimes 
beat a drum. 

Some places too saw to it that the femi- 
nine stars did duty in dispensing drinks 
from the floors of the theater while the 
men folks shifted scenery and did a turn 
now and then as stage hands. 

Today the men and women 
of the vaudeville circuits have 
little to complain of. A book- 
ing agent finds their jobs and 
if their act is “big time” and 
stands the acid test of critical 
theatergoers there is a con- 
tract for one and perhaps 
three years. Dressing rooms 
are brilliantly lighted and 
mirrored. A call boy does 
errands, but greatest of ail 
salaries are bountiful and 
certain. 


HE genesis of the vau- 

deville theater, or as it 
really was, the Variety theater 
in San Francisco would make 
a very heavy volume of 
reading, perhaps the most 
romantic of any city in the 
world. 

Here, however, we can 
only chronicle a few recollec- 
tions of performers them- 
selves, those entertainers who 
trod the boards of the prac- 
tically free houses or those 
houses where a small admis- 
sion fee was charged, and 
where you purchased a drink, 
or let some one else purchase 
it, or them, for you—and 
where you truly saw Variety. 
Perhaps there will be those 
among you in whose ears 
these echoes of names and 
places will ring pleasantly— 
as, it must be admitted, they 
do in our own. 

Among those we remember 
best there’s the Elk Theater, 
situated in Market Street, di- 
rectly opposite where Powell 
Street meets that thoroughfare. Jack Halli- 
nan opened the place with many local 
favorites. Ed Homan was his manager 
and the Elk was later followed by the 
opening of the Cremorne in the block 
below, also by Hallinan. 

One of the habitues of the Elk was 
William Muldoon, that autocratic boxing 
commissioner of the present New York 
State Athletic Commission, and manager 
once of the mighty John L. Sullivan when 
John L. was a champion until a stripling 
from Hayes Valley in San Francisco, 
James J. Corbett, took his crown from 
him in a ring at New Orleans. 

Muldoon was also a strong man and 
wrestler and once met the then great Clar- 
ence Whistler on the stage of the Old Ma- 
guire’sOpera House ina hug and tug match. 


In the Days of Variety: 


The house walls ¢ 


The red-and-yellow 
To the faded patterns on her shawl. 


[SUNSET 


Bert 


Impromptu boxing matches were a part 
of the program at the Elk and ofttimes 
Muldoon acted as referee for pieces of 
silver and for the beer and sandwiches 
that were spread back-stage for the talent 
when the grind of the night was over. 
Sometimes coffee and snails were the 
order, for there were periods when the 
Elk had continuous variety and the shows 
ran far into the wee sma’ hours. 

Memories are still green of the Eureka 
Music Hall in Kearny Street near Califor- 
nia Street, run by John Herber with George 
Foster as stage manager. Here, it is said, 
the budding author Rudyard Kipling held 


forth for a period of twenty-three hours of 


The City that Time Forgot 


AuDREY WuRDEMANN 


By 


were raw yellow 


And the roof-tiles were hot red. 
The trees were young trees 
Dancing in wind, 

Wind spiced by fresh-turned earth. 


Festive days 

Like new yeast fermenting. 

The sliding click of tambourines, 

The long-drawn cries of sweetmeat venders 
With their sugar-crusted trays, 

Mingled + 
Of youth. 


with the fresh voices 


The sun glinted on earrings, 
On bracelets of twisted gold, 
And made brighter the flowered shawls 
And flaunting rainbow sashes. 
* 


* * * * * 


Like an old woman she basks in the sun, 
Shrunken to half her size. 

No more do the tambourines click. 

from the half-opened door of the grey stone church 
Comes the quiet drone of a hymn, 


the twenty-four he spent in San Francisco, 
over beer and pretzels gathering material 
to write his impressions of the city by the 
Golden Gate—not that those impressions 
amounted to much as anything but suc- 
cessful laugh-provokers. 

Other places where the lights flickered 
and gleamed from sundown to sunup 
were the Odeon, situated at Union Square 
Avenue (called Morton Street then) and 
Kearny Streets and the Palace Varieties 
at Post and Dupont Streets (the latter 
thoroughfare later being called Grant 
Avenue), run by Obermeyer and Mathias 
with Ned Nestall as stage manager. There 
were the Fountain at Sutter and Kearny 
in the basement and on the same spot 
where the nephew of Major William B. 
Hooper of Occidental Hotel fame conducts 
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houses are softened by the sun 


Lowry 


a hotel today, Brown’s Comique, Sacra- 
mento and Kearny Streets, the Elite, at 
Geary and Grant Avenues, the Vienna 
Gardens, Sutter and Stockton Streets, and 
many others. 

And on Pacific Street, that wild, riot- 
ous, turbulent thoroughfare which brought 
into being the Barbary Coast, were those 
two places, joints they were called, spoken 
of round the world and out of which many 
a writer ground his colors for tales of 
adventure, pathos and humor—Bottle 
Meier’s and Bottle Koenig’s. The rivalry 
between these two rotund dispensers of 
liquor was far-reaching, each trying to 
outdo the other in offering the largest 

schooner of beer and the most 
to eat for a dime. 


png notable places 
were the _ original 
Thalia—not the one Mike 
Riley of Tonopah fame oper- 
ated and where rowdy-dows 
held forth—but the Thalia 
at Market and Turk Streets; 
The People’s Palace at Turk 
and Eddy Streets, where, 
before it was renovated into 
a variety house, we had 
stood spellbound feasting 
eyes on that great panorama. 
The Battle of Gettysburg. 
and Happy Jack Harring- 
ton’s Varieties at Third and 
Mission Streets. Over the 
boards of these showhouses, 
spangles brilliantly glittering. 
clog shoes beating merry 
tattoo, singing sentimental! 
or topical songs, moved Gil- 
bert Saroni, the Hayes 
Sisters, Pete Mack, George 
H. Wood, that droll come- 
dian, Raymond (Mike 
Moore, who made Little 
Annie Rooney famous, Pat 
Rooney, Murray and Mack, 


1 Dave, George and Sam 
Marion, Hallett and Ray- 
mond, and Montgomery, 


Brummage and Little Jeff. 

Standing perhaps higher 
in popular favor than all the 
rest was the Bella Union on 
the west side of Kearny be- 
tween Washington and Jack- 
son Streets, a stone’s throw 
from the old Hall of Justice 
and Portsmouth Square, 
that Portsmouth Square 
where Robert Louis Stevenson once 
dreamed his tales and where, too, ghosts 
of Vigilantes stalk. 

Actors and actresses whose names have 
been carried down into posterity did their 
turns at this famed showhouse. Junie 
McCree, whose parodies of popular songs, 
droll sayings and laughable skits became 
“big time” at Proctor & Keith’s, Tony 
Pastor’s Theater and other amusement 
palaces of the East, and who earned a 
place with Eddie Foy, great American 
comedian in the play Wild Rose, started 
at the Bella Union. McCree, too, it is 
said, gave George McManus his inspira- 
tion for the creation of Jiggs. 

Johnny and Emma Ray first gave their 
“What Are the Wild Waves Saying?” at 


the Bella Union and for years it was a 
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headliner in showhouses the length and 
breadth of the land. Here, too, we heard 
the Ford brothers, Walter and Mitchie, 
sing “We Are the Boys That Carry the 
Hod,” and “Throw Him Down, Mc- 
Cluskey.” Maggie Cline, too, got her 
laughs and her applause when she danced 
and sang ‘““McGee’s Back Yard.” At the 
Bella Union the Ferrantis started on the 
tour that led them round the world. Gro- 
tesque dancers they were and one of the 
trio was Jess B. Cook, who, for a number 
of years has been one of the Police Com- 
missioners of San Francisco. Sam Tetlow 
and Joe Scantelbury, show men of the old 
school, operated the Bella Union. A 
golden harvest this pair reaped and Tet- 
low gloried in splendid clothes and 
jewelry. He wore flaming cravats and 
boasted ownership of a dozen or more 
stickpins, a good number in those days for 
any man to own 

But evil days fell upon the Bella Union. 
Tetlow and his partner quarreled—over a 
woman, so the story says—and Tetlow, 
walking up to the box office one night, 
drew a derringer from the folds of his long 
Prince Albert coat and shot Scantelbury 
dead. It cost Tetlow the greater part of 
his fortune to save his neck and he died 
pragieane penniless and alone. 

Ned Foster later became proprietor of 
the Bella Union, but its glories had faded 
and it passed into the shadows; it became 
really a dive, just one of the many that in- 
fested that neighborhood. 

Charley Reed, perhaps San Francisco’s 
greatest idol of the burnt cork in the days 
of Lew Dockstader, Billy Kersands, 
Primrose and West, Billy Sweetman and 
others, did his act on the stage of the 
Bella Union. Here, too, basking in popu- 
lar favor, were Charley Morrell, banjoist 
extraordinary, Tommy Bree, sntaslecntne, 
and one of the greatest of matinee Beau 
Brummells, Harry Montague. 

Charley Reed also played at the Bush 
Street Theater where he and his “gang” 
burlesqued the highbrow shows featured 
at The Baldwin Theater much to the 
chagrin of Al Hayman and his stars. Reed 
called “The Lights o’ London” by the 
title of ‘ ‘Lights 0” Butchertown” ; “Under 
the Gaslight” became “Under the Gas- 
pipe,” and ‘ ‘Around the World in Eighty 
Jays” became “Around the Block in 
Eighty Minutes,” and so on. 


HEN his star set and he answered 

his last curtain call in an eastern 
city, practically broke. He was ever im- 
bued with the spirit of San Francisco, 
game to the last, his final words a joke. 
Just before he passed on he slipped from 
his couch and as his nurse stooped to 
raise him he murmured with his last 
breath, his last joke, “I’ve made a home 
run.” 

Drifting for a moment from variety’s 
path, right across the street was another 
theater, The Standard, where mixed 
shows were presented and at times drama 
and the like. At these theaters Samuel B. 
Curtis played “Samuel o’ Posen” and 
gave away lots at forgotten Posenville 
across the bay to his patrons to draw the 
crowds. Others appearing at these 
theaters were John L. Sullivan in “Willing 
Hearts and Helping Hands”; James J. 
Corbett in “Gentleman Jim and the 


In the Days of Variety: 
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Naval Cadet”; James Edward Britt, our 
own Jimmy Britt, Olympic clubman and 
lightweight boxer of renown then, played 
the hero in “The Bowery,” and James J. 
Jeffries, doing a turn somewhere with a 
circus, conqueror of doughty Tom 
Sharkey, Jim Corbett, Ruby Robert 
Fitzsimmons and other fistic lights 
starred in ““The Man from the West,” and 
“Davy Crockett,” while we sat spell- 
bound and enthralled in the gallery. 


T the Bush Street when it was known 

as the Alhambra or the New Com- 
edy, M.B. Leavitt brought shows from the 
East. Among his performers were Wain- 
tatta, the slack-wire king, Maganelli, the 
corkscrew man, Flora Moore in popular 
Irish ballads, Julius Witmark, boy bari- 
tone, and in latter years a famous pub- 
lisher of songs, John T. Kelly, singing 
“The Girl I Left Behind,’ and Johnny 
Coleman, wonderful soft shoe dancer 
ie “Mr. McAnnely and his Old High 

at.” 

Jack Haverly with George Thatcher as 
one of his stars brought his minstrels to 
the Bush Street Theater. This gathering 
of artists should really be called variety 
performers, for they sang and danced, told 
jokes, performed feats of strength, walked 
slack wires and did acrobatic turns. 
Haverly was a great devotee of baseball 
and once sponsored the Haverly team in 
the California League, playing at the old 
Haight Street grounds at Waller and 
Stanyan Streets. 

Gus Pratt, now. one of the shining lights 
of the South o’ Market Boys, was one of 
Haverly’s players. Pratt is truly an insti- 
tution of San Francisco and was one of the 
newsboys who sold extra copies of the 
Alta California telling of the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. Pratt in latter 
years became the bodyguard of Frank 
McCoppin when he was a factor in the 
political arena of the west. 

Theater patrons of today remember 
May and Flo Irwin. They sang and 
danced and told droll stories in a skit 
called “Rural Sketches.” May eventu- 
ally drifted to the legitimate stage and 
was here last about twelve years ago in 
“Widow by Proxy.” Flo was true to her 
first love, variety, or as we'll call it now 
vaudeville, and occasionally comes back 
to the city of her early triumphs, doing 
her turn on the Orpheum stage. Kitty 
O’Neil, who graduated from the San 
Francisco music halls, was another star 
with the company, her nightly hit being 
the singing of “Mary Ann and Dublin 
Dans” 

A famous house was the Vienna Gar- 
dens, at the northwest corner of Sutter 
and Stockton Streets. Before it became 
the home of variety and one of the great 
amusement palaces of San Francisco, it 
had been the palatial residence of Michael 
Reise, a famous western character of the 
70's. Harry Orndorff, for many years 
stage manager of the Orpheum and now 
pensioned for long and faithful service, 
did a Dutch act, Post and Ashley were 
song and dance artists, and here W alter 
Morosco, eminent producer today, was 
one of the characters in ‘“‘Peck’s Bad 
Boy,” the olio which concluded the 
nightly performances. 

He was a leading man, too, at Wood- 
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ward’s Gardens in the Sunday afternoon 
shows in the great amphitheater of that 
pleasant playground. Woodward’s Gar- 
dens was truly an institution of old San 
Francisco. Situated in Mission Street 
near Fourteenth, it was the Mecca, par- 
ticularly of a Sunday or a holiday, of more 
than half the city’s population. There 
were countless features. A great museum 
with stuffed animals and birds of every 
description held us in awe. There were 
donkeys, camels, elephants and Shetland 
ponies to ride, and a great pit where 
grizzly and black bears ate our popcorn 
and peanuts. There was the merry-go- 
round, of course, and the boats on the 
lake and great rows of monkey houses, 
and from within its walls the great Van 
Tassell cut the rope of a balloon each 
Sunday—as much of a thrill to us as a 
non-stop flight to Hawaii is to the young- 
sters of today. 

Like all things in the path of progress 
Woodward’s Gardens became a memory, 
only the amphitheater remaining. That 
was moved to Valencia Street and became 
a boxing arena. Here Battling Nelson, 
Eddie Hanlon, Young Corbett, Joe Gans 
and countless other battlers rose to fame 
or sank into oblivion. Its swan-song was 
finally sung that fateful week of April 18, 
1906, and only followers of boxing of the 
yesterdays remember that old arena now. 

Another popular place of amusement 
was the Wigwam, a great barn-like struc- 
ture at Geary and Stockton Streets. It 
had been erected in 1884 by the Dirigo 
Club, a famous Republican organization 
that worked in vain to elect James G. 
Blaine and John A. Logan, president and 
vice-president. 

Gus Walters took over the building at 
the conclusion of the campaign. Tommy 
Leary was stage manager, later filling a 
like position at the Tivoli for John Krel- 
ing. At the Wigwam Alice Neilson trilled 
her way to fame and fortune, graduating 
to the Tivoli, then to the Bostonians, and 
finally to grand opera. Gilbert and 
Goldie, Weber and Fields, Flynn and 
Walker, Gus Bruno, Ben and Adeline 
Cotton in a skit called ‘Marked for Life,” 
Meyer Cohn, in latter years a song plug- 
ger for Charles K. Harris of “After the 
Ball” fame and countless others were 
variety’s stars at the Wigwam. 

With the purchasing of the Wigwam lot 
by the White House, the present Orpheum 
in O’Farrell Street was started and while 
smoking was permitted one had to walk to 
a bar to secure drinks. Rosner’s Hun- 
garian Orchestra was the stellar feature of 
the opening night, the house being wired 
so that the band might give storm imita- 
tions. So realistic were ‘these imitations 
one could almost hear the rain as it pat- 
tered on the roof. 


FFACED by the march of progress, 
as were most of the other show- 
houses, was the Cremorne Theater in 
Market Street near Fourth. About where 
it stood now rises the Humboldt Bank 
Building. Underneath the Cremorne were 
the Charter Oak Stables where many of 
the elite kept their thoroughbred horses 
and their luxurious carriages. 
As part of the program, on occasional 
nights, boxing matches were held. Tom 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Many of Us 
Dream of a 
Mountain Home. 


Here is an Article 





that Tells Some 
Inspiring Things 
About One 


By 
FRANK F. €ppDyY 


T stands staunch and sturdy, our 

cabin home, about quarter of the 

way up the northwestern slope of 

Mount Edson, the local monarch 

of the low mountains, known as 
“The Hills,” along the southern coast 
of Oregon. It is built of real, honest- 
to-goodness logs, straight and long and 
more than a foot through. They are 
of fir and hand-hewn on two sides. The 
narrow cracks between them are filled 
with cement, making fourteen inches of 
solid wall for warmth in winter and. cool- 
ness insummer. The roof of cedar shakes 
projects widely and protectively over the 
ends and bends out on either side to cover 
a wide porch in front and a lean-to in the 
rear. 

Climbing ivy sprawls over the back of 
the cabin and swathes the rustic porch 
pillars of fir logs. A blossoming curtain 
composed of the mingled growth of climb- 
ing roses and a great wistaria vine en- 
closes the west end of the porch. With the 
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The author, “Polly” and 
an end view of the cabin 


cabin 
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arbor so that it may serve on occasion 
as an out-door dining room. A long 
shed-like addition extends across the end 
of the lean-to and back for twenty odd 
feet making a “ketch-all” for saddles, 
tools and every sort of odd and end, as 
well as a housing place for a dozen cords 
of wood at a time. 

As one enters the rustic gate which 
opens into the ten acres of clearing in 
which the cabin is set and winds up the 
road toward it, he is struck with the 
effectiveness of the background of mighty 
old-growth firs which tower behind more 
than two hundred feet in the air. The 
rushing sound one hears is made by the 
mountain stream tumbling over the rocks 
in the ravine behind the cabin. There are 
falls in the stream a little farther on 
which give it a deeper note sounding be- 
neath the tinkling, lilting song our creek 
sings in fair weather. In winter the deeper 
note submerges the others and the creek 
gives forth a sullen roar like that of an 
angry sea. 

At the upper end of the clearing stands 
a little log barn and quite likely, up on 
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Paradise 


addition of a couple of 
canvas curtains we have 
an ideal sleeping nook. 
A rustic arbor made of 
poles runs across the west 
and is 
wistaria 
A door opens from 
this 


the hillside, a couple of saddle horses will 
complete the picture. If the horses are 
there and if it be during the summer 
months, a visitor will almost surely find 
my wife and myself somewhere about the 
place. We will gladly show you all the 
advantages, apparent and hidden, of our 
cabin home in “The Hills.””. Oh yes, we'll 
be glad to show you about, especially The 
Wife. The cabin and the homestead it 
adorns are the apple of her eye and the 
pride of her heart. In it and its environ- 


The altogether livable and artistic 
interior of the Cabin in the Hills 


ment she takes an almost pagan delight. 
To the whole project since our claim was 
filed she has given the creative impulse. 
Mated to a rolling stone of a husband, 
living hippity-hop all over the map with 
a man who has done many different things 
in many diverse places, small scope has 
been given to her passion for treasuring 
possessions, which glows in her stronger 
than in most women. So this homestead 
and the adjacent one we have since pur- 
chased, constitutes our first landed estate 
and this cabin is our first and only really 
owned house. 

Well then, enter the cabin by the wide 
door of hand-hewn cedar planks. You will 
find yourself in a big living room, sixteen 
by twenty four feet, rustic and back- 
woodsy with its walls ‘of logs, bearing the 
bark and beamed ceiling of fir logs also, 
which are useful as well as ornamental for 
they serve as joists to bear the floor of the 
attic room above. - About the first thing 
that will strike the eye will be the fire- 
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place, opposite the door. It is low but 
massive, built of the stones gathered from 
the creek. A wide mantel of heavy fir 
plank has its stain of dark brown deepened 
by the smoke of many fires. This mantel 
is supported by posts of fir with the bark 
on them, of course. Similar posts hold up 
the book-shelves which run all around one 
end of the room. Yes, book-shelves, filled 
with books; the books I collected during 
many years and at length tired of carting 
them about the country, I have them 
parked here now, where they are of more 
use to me than anywhere else, for when 
one lives in cities there is always some sort 
of a public library just around the corner. 


STAIRCASE in one corner is 

2% built around a fir log which 
serves as newel post and support for 
the beam above. There are some easy 
chairs scattered about and cushioned 
couches ready to flop on. Dark cardinal 
draperies hang in the door-ways from a 
framework of fir poles. At the windows 
hang fish-nets, brought years ago from 
Nova Scotia, and behind them curtains of 
golden orange. Naturally, there are elk 
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Paradise Calin on 
the hillside 


The way we hap- 
pened to enter into 
this possession of ours 
in “The Hills” was an 
incidental to a finan- 
cially disastrous adven- 
ture of mine in the 
stock-raising game on 
the big three thousand 
acre range which lies on 
the open side of the 
mountains just across 
the valley from our 
cabin. It was while 
living on this big ranch, 
that the government 
land surrounding it was 


The author’s wife and “her two best friends” 


and deer horns on the walls and over the 
mantel, where they carry a load of guns 
and fishing rods. The only thing out of 


character perhaps is the modern desk with 
its typewriter located in the corner among 
the book-shelves where the head of the 
house with groaning and tribulation of 
spirit sometimes justifies his existence as 
a writing man. 
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thrown open for homestead entry. So we 
filed on a claim, running four forties long 
up the slope of Mount Edson. We did 
not value our homestead much at first. 
But the fact that this piece of land was 
our very own and not merely a temporary 
abode grew upon us. On the big ranch | 
had men and teams and tools which could 
be used at odd times to make the improve- 
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ments required and the habit of 
spending most of our time at the cabin 
grew. When circumstances made it 
imperative for me to go back to writing 
again, we left our cabin with reluc- 
tance. Since then it has been our 
summer home. I have usually been 
able to arrange my work so as to 
spend two or three months there, 
while The Wife often comes earlier 
and stays longer than I do, living there 
for months at a time companioned 
only by her horse and her dog. 


UR Curry County in Oregon is 
only a small piece of a most 
marvelous stretch of country, pecu- 
liarly adapted to become the vacation 
land of the United States. It runs 
with varying width for more than 
four hundred miles along the coast of 
northern California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. It is the low mountainous region 
inclusive of the coastal ranges whose steep 
cliffs now come out to overlook the 
ocean and again recede around the heads 
of bays or river valleys. From Eureka 
to Puget Sound this coastal mountain 
region stretches. The farther north one 
goes the more luxuriant the vegetation 
(Continued on page 56) 
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eA Fascinating eAction 
Novel of the -Afost 
Brilliant Period in the 


History of the West 


The Story So Far: 

O anything, fight for my land 

—anything, but keep what 

belongs to the del Valles!” 

. Such was the half-delirious 

injunction laid upon the 

young Hilarita by her father, don Estevan 
del Valle, whose Rancho Buena Esperanza 

—the Ranch of Good Hope—stretched 
itself over leagues of sunny land, and 
whose cattle were numberless. 

What had happened? Out of a clear 
sky had come the news—this in 1821— 
that Spain no longer controlled Nueva 
California and that the rancheros in the 
district tributary to San Rafael Arcangel 
must take the vow of allegiance to Mexico, 
the new master, or lose all. Cienega, in- 
solent young Mexican representative, had 
but lately arrived to show his authority, 
and incidentally to stir up the Jndios 
against the landowners. There was also 
the little matter of the rich prize of Hilarita 
to redouble his efforts to obtain the 
Rancho, (although he was continually 
foiled in his attempts to be alone with the 
Senorita by don Silencio, befriended dumb 
beggar, Hilarita’s faithful shadow). 

Ill though he was from a recent fall, 
don Estevan still had moments of 
lucidity when he realized that some- 
one—his daughter—must attend to the 
certification of a new grant for his 
land. There was no time to lose. 

No one realized the state of affairs 
better than Fra Juan Amoros, old 
friend of don Estevan’s and padre of 
the little mission not far away, and 
Ricardo de la Torre to whom Hilarita 
was afhanced. “Cienega is the dust 
beneath your feet,” said the padre. 

“Merely get him to sign the informe 
and then use him, as he would use you, for 
your own purpose.” 

And Hilarita, hearing her father’s feeble 
voice—“Fight for my _ land’”—realized 
that she, a woman, had nothing to fight 
with, nothing to barter, save herself. She 
would—she must—have the grant certifi- 
cate. What happened after was unim- 
portant. Don Estevan, when he was well 
again, would drive Cienega away, hus- 
band or no husband, promise or no prom- 
ise. 

Her eyes were tightly closed. 
thought of Ricardo—ah, 
think of him! 

“Get me the grant and then—” 

“It will be yours for your wedding 
gift,” Cienega assured her triumphantly. 

Asa wedding gift! Ah, then she must— 

For all her horrified aversion, her head 
was high. Retreat was no longer possible, 
but bravery was. 

Fra Juan’s sunken eyes burned deep in 
his head. Yet when don Patricio (a neigh- 
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Foot 


boring ranchero) tensed with anger, the 
gaunt padre held him back with: “It is— 
in God’s hands—” 

Now Go On With the Story. 


RA JUAN’S admonition had at 

least the effect of tempering don 
Patricio’s action; he had never been a 
wordless man, and refused silence now. 

He snorted and threw back his head. 

“I have always loved my peace,” he 
shouted, but, seeing none understood him, 
began again: “You might make a shift, 
senorita, to become my wife, and never 
repent it. I may be battered, but I am 
seasoned; I have great experience, even if 
not in love. You would not repent—” 

“You are a little late, don Patricio,” 
Cienega retorted. 

Tardy, perhaps, but the Celt’s loud 
words stopped Cienega’s contemplated 
embrace. Don Patricio had really hoped 
for little more. Seeing how successful 
he had been, Callanan refused to give over 
without making the performance perfect. 

“You have counted without onething—”’ 

“And what is that?” don Ygnacio asked. 

“The wagging finger of fate, sefior,” the 
Irish don said readily, ‘‘and the conjunc- 
tions of the stars. My horoscope was 
taken at the college in Dublin with the 
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utmost exactitude. Venus herself, for 
reasons of her own, seems to have presided 
over my birth. Love, I was told, would 
come to me late, but when it did, I would 
be irresistible.” 

The officer was uncertain whether or 
not don Patricio was laughing at him; he 
grew purple and red by turns. Hilarita, 
white to the lips, saw only a momentary 
release, yet even that was grateful. She 
took the little pause to say, “I go to my 
father, senores,” and half walked, half ran 
to the house. 

“Why did you interfere?” don Ygnacio 
cried. “I was about—” 

“To violate every custom of decency,” 
the Irishman snapped. “Marry Hilarita, 
if her father permits it—it is all one to me. 
It is perfectly true that—Venus or no 
Venus—I do not pretend to love or even 
approve of you, don Ygnacio, and the 
easiest way to end the matter might be for 
you and me to step over behind those trees 
and see if I remember what I was taught 
about handling a sword. But for all that”’ 
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holds 


—cognizant of Fra Juan’s disapproval— 
“T should hate to think that for lack of a 
little decency a man should lose his life.” 

“You threaten me?” 

Fra Juan knew his hot-headed friend; 
he stared at him now, as if to impress the 
need for calmness. Suppose, the padre 
thought, suppose that don Patricio did 
kill Cienega—what then? Investigations, 
lies (from every one of Cienega’s fol- 
lowers), trouble for all the rancheros. He 
wondered if it might not be worth while! 
Hilarita—to be sacrificed to this green 
toad, this parrot, this— 

He thought again, “It is in God's 
hands. Who am I to protest? If it is 
His will that Cienega be killed”’—his lips 
tightening—‘“‘He will cause it to happen.” 

“You threaten me?” Cienega cried 
again. “This insult has gone far—but not 
as far as my blade will go!” 

“Make yourself easy on that point,” 
don Patricio said gravely. “Your sword 
will fly twenty paces from you at my first 
pass. You cannot fight with planets.” 

Don Patricio believed that he had ac- 
complished his purpose completely. He 
had, he felt certain, taken Cienega’s mind 
from love-making, and that was the main 
thing for the present. 

The officer, also, had no desire for con- 

flict. For one thing, don Patricio—a 

great powerful man, verdad/—might 
run him through; for another, don 

Patricio’s death (in the presence of 

Fra Juan) might be difficult to ex- 

plain; for a third, the officer prided 

himself upon his diplomacy. 

“We are men,” said he. “Will it 
make you more happy if I tell you 
that I have received don Estevan’s 
formal consent—that I came today 
to measure senorita Hilarita’s foot for 
the satin bridal slippers? We are men 

—we do not fight about nothing, do 

we?” 

“No,” don Patricio said shortly, and 
turned away. 

x 

| hs the following days Hilarita saw 
little of Ygnacio Cienega, and could 
have wished it less. It took all of her in- 
genuity to keep the officer from being 
alone with her; without don Silencio, it 
would have been impossible. Like a griz- 
zled dog, the silent man followed her; he 
was blind to gestures to leave her and deaf 
to commands to begone—when don 

Ygnacio was about. 

De la Torre came regularly to Buena 
Esperanza. By some miracle the young 
ranchero had failed to hear of the trouble. 
Hilarita did not know how to tell him of 
it, since she loved him; dared not tell him, 
since she loved him so greatly. She was 
living in daily fear—of Cienega, of mar- 
riage, of Ricardo, of everything. 

Certification of the grant for Buena 
Esperanza had not arrived. It appeared, 
from the lapse of time, that it would never 
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come—save as a wedding gift, in the hands 
of don Ygnacio. 

The tallow had been delivered to Fra 
Juan (and an Indian cholo riding on the 
ox-cart shot on the way to the mission); 
the tension at San Rafael Arcangel had 
lessened little, since the government 
(through don Ygnacio) made increased 
demands for both manteca and sebo. The 
rancheros had not sufficient surplus to sell 
to the Russians, even had they dared 
sending ox-carts through the district 
peopled by the Caynameros, who, to- 
gether with the Tah-mahs, were now con- 
stantly stealing cattle and harassing the 
mission. 

Don Estevan lingered halfway between 
reason and unreason. One day he would 
snarl at all visitors, cut their words from 
their mouths, attempt to strike at them; 
the next he would act like a conspirator 
and never open his mouth; the third he 
would be a reasonable man, eager for news 
of the ranchero, given to boasting of the 
way Hilarita was managing affairs. 


4 OU are satisfied with me?” the 

girl asked him. 

“No son could do better,” was don Este- 
van’s answer. “Let me tell you, Hilarita, 
life would not be worth the living if we did 
not possess Buena Esperanza—the good 
hope, the hope for happiness.” 

*“‘And”—timidly—‘‘you would have me 
do anything to retain it?” 

Don Estevan’s troubled brain pondered 
over the question. He did not ask “What 
do you mean?” but, instead, conjured up 
the vision of Cienega—ah, but such a 
thing was impossible! He thought next 
of Ricardo—and of grandchildren patter- 
ing about. He leaned from the bed and 
pinched her cheek. ‘‘Anything,”’ he said. 
Grandly, “You should not worry, little 
Hilaria; the rancho runs itself, eh? And 
we will have the grant in all its glory soon 
—it should come any day”—don Estevan 
had lost track of time—‘‘and then—well, 
I suppose I will be forced to spend much 
money on the wedding, eh? But I do not 
mind! It will make me happy to think 
that Buena Esperanza will shelter del 
Valle blood even after I am gone. Very 
happy. You are a good daughter.” 

She bowed her head. How truly she 
bowed it don Estevan could not know. 

“T cannot fight with a sword,” she told 
him, “but I am doing what I can.” 

He said wearily, “What is all this talk 
of swords? I have seen too much of that 
already!” 

The girl took his hand, seeing that he 
was, curiously, about to fall into one of his 
deep sleeps. 

“Too many swords,” he said, as if to 
himself. “Ah, well, we made it hot for 
old Cienega and his men. They wore green 
feathers, those plotters. Andres was one 
of them—lI always thought. How fast we 
were forced to flee Spain! We were loyal— 
ah, yes, but none understood what reforms 
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we wanted— Andres, Andres, I would recall 
the words I said to you! I thought that 
you told of the del Valle’s part in the busi- 
ness—but that was long ago! Andres! 
Andres! If I could only hear your voice— 
the last man, besides me, of the line— 
Andres!” 

Don Silencio slipped noiselessly into the 
room. He smiled at Hilarita, stepped to 
the far side of the bed, and bent over don 
Estevan. The ranchero ceased crying 
out. His fingers, his entire body, relaxed, 
and curious sudden sleep engulfed him. 

Hilarita gazed at don Silencio with wide 
eyes. Too much had happened, was hap- 
pening, and was presaged, for her to think 
clearly. Nevertheless, she said nervously, 
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 ‘“—Never leave me, 
Don Silencio!” 


“He called—and—” The silent man 
watched her, a little unsteady smile on 
his face. 7 

“And you came,” she finished. ‘Was 
it because you heard—your name?” 

Don Silencio shook his head. 

“You were merely—following me?” 


HE grave old Spaniard, as always, 
was silent. He made neither 
motion of assent nor disagreement. 
“Who are you? Where do you come 
from?” Hilarita demanded swiftly. 
Don Silencio waved a hand; he might 
have meant from any of the four seas. 
“From—a ship?’ He gazed at her 
steadily, and then nodded slowly. 
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“What ship?” 

He smiled, shrugged, spread “out his 
hands as if hopelessly. 

Hilarita said sharply, “If you were 
Andres del Valle, my father would know 
you! It has been many years, but a 
brother would always know a brother. Is 
it not true, don Silencio?” 

The stranger nodded vigorously. 

Her next statement, delivered swiftly, 
did not unsettle him as she hoped it might: 
“You knew my father,” she shot out. He 
was not, she saw, to be trapped, if he were 
playing a part. Somehow, she was drawn 
to the silent man. She wondered what his 
answer would be to the greatest question 
—the greatest fear—always present in her 
thoughts; why not ask him? Who else- 
save possibly Fra Juan, who had already 
seemingly failed her, might she speak 
with? 

“Don Silencio,” she said slowly, ‘You 
know what is happening here. Ah, do not 
shake your head. am to marry don 
Ygnacio—there i is no other way. But is 
it worth while?” Even while he was shak- 
ing his head, she continued, “My father 
has had sorrow enough. I may not be his 
son, but I can keep Buena Esperanza for 
him—” 

She stopped. 

The expression on don Silencio’s face 
fascinated her. It ran the gamut of every 
emotion from rage to impotence, and 
ended blank. Once, the girl thought, his 
mouth opened, although he said no word. 
At the very end he smiled—Hilarita had 
never seen such a smile before. She said 
hurriedly, her breath coming quickly, 
“You are not to—to hurt don Ygnacio! 
It would only make matters far worse. | 
forbid it, don Silencio! But—when he 
comes to visit me—before we are—before 
I am—that is—never leave me, don 
Silencio!” 





HE grim old Spaniard reached 
across the bed, took her hand, and 
kissed it gently. 

Her days she spent now in a fury of 
work. She saw to the tanning of hides and 
the making of boots and shoes. Looms 
clattered and spinning-wheels whirred as 
the women, under her eye, carded, spun 
and wove the wool from the ranchero 
sheep. Like a man she roamed the hills 
(don Silencio ever behind her, and the 
apartadores, armed heavily, watching her 
progress) counting cattle and seeing to the 
horses. 

She started the erection of a new store- 
house—for very lack of other employment, 
standing over the Indians as they ground 
the lumps of clay in the troughs, as they 
trod it with their bare feet and mixed it 
with straw. 

Sometimes escorted only by don Silen- 
cio, sometimes with Ricardo, she rode into 
the redwood forests, and watched her men 
hew down a great tree, from which cross- 
beams and joists and rafters were shi ped 
by hand. 

Once the slower work of construction 
began, she soon lost interest. Never did 
she tell the servants where she intended 
spending the day—thus she was able to 
elude don Ygnacio’s amorously-intended 
visits. 

The Indians were—ominous sign— 
strangely quiet. The usual throng of sav- 
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ages when a rancho animal was slaughtered 
was seen no more. The ‘‘archangels”— 
Rafael, Miguel and Gabriel—maintained 
their self-appointed nightly vigil. 

Each rancho continued in the daily 
duties, but the joyous rancheros hz id 
given over fiestas, barbecues, racing, even 
dancing. There had not even been a bull- 
and-bear fight for months; when the 
rancheros rode into San Rafael they were 
attended by armed servants. 

The lazy hours, when women took their 
naps, and men smoked, chatted and dozed, 
were no more. 

Hilarita realized, from the actions of 
visiting rancheros, that don Ygnacio had 
not been silent; more, that he had said 
the wedding was soon to take place. Had 
she not been positive, the last visit of Fra 
Juan gave her proof. 

The gaunt priest had merely said: “Is 
there no other way out, my daughter?” 
and she had replied, “What other way is 
there?” 

“T am to get my blood-money from it,” 
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“The month of the 
wedding, the mission need pay nothing 
to the new government. If only the Indios 
were letting their arrows fly—one of them 
might—” 

She had not protested. Instead, wearily, 


the padre told her. 


she said, “Rafael still practises with the 
bow, my father—ah, but ‘it would be no 
use. I could never be happy after.” 
It was then that they saw Ricardo rid- 
ing up 
“Have you told him?” Fra Juan asked. 
“T—cannot!”’ 
“Does he know?” 
“He must—pray for me, father, and | 
will tell him—now, while you are here!” 
She spoke brav ely, for all that her heart 
was doing double-knocks against the wall 
of her breast. She thought as much of the 
hurt she must deal de la Torre as her own 
sorrow. 
s XI 
ROM the patio of Buena Esper- 
anza one could see the rounded 
hill behind the distant mission. The patio 
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itself was flooded with sunshine and the 
madrones with bees; overhanging tiles cast 
grateful shade. Red and yellow Castilian 
roses, yellow jasmine from Aragon, giant 
ferns from the California canyons, banked 
against the plastered walls. About a si- 
lent fountain were plants brought from 
San Blas in Mexico—many-hued lilies, 
over which yellow-and-silver butterflies 
hovered. In a corner a sharp-thorned 
cactus reared a graceful spiny head, termi- 
nating in a stiff, blue-flowered stalk 

Birds had built their nests in the climb- 
ing roses; they chattered gaily at Hilarita’s 
white kitten. 


HE bees droned monotonously, 
sweetly— 
A place made for love; the setting for 
love, and the characters as well. 
Hilarita had just said, “Then—you 
know, Ricardo?” 
And the ranchero had 
know.” 
“You—you do not—blame me?” 


answered, ‘| 
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@ Fra Juan turned away as de la Torre 


took her hand. “No,” Ricardo said. 

“We will never forget” 

Fra Juan had said sternly, “You are 
without blame!” 

“Without blame,” Ricardo repeated 
now. “I sometimes wish you were—less 
brave. But you would not be Hilarita 
then—and it is Hilarita I love.’’ He said 
simply, “Father, will it be a sin to love a 
woman who is married ?” 

The padre answe red at once: 
pure is sinful, my son.’ 

“T understand,” de la Torre said. ‘“It— 
it was not easy, Hilarita. When I first 
heard—before I knew why—I wanted to 
do—many foolish things. That is over 
now. I am—no, I am not glad you told 
me, but I realize how hard the telling was. 
We—we will forget?” 

Swiftly, “I can never forget!” 
Fra Juan turned away as de la © 


“Nothing 


lorre 


took her hand. “No,” Ricardo said. 
“We will never forget.” 
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A thousand words tried to force them- 
selves out of his inarticulate mouth. Surely 
don Estevan did not want his daughter to 
marry a hated Cienega; the rancho was 
not worth the price! Could the certifica- 
tion of the grant be obtained in no other 
way? De la Torre, inexpressive, wanted 
action—but what? His father had ex- 
plained that the matter was for the del 
Valles to decide: his mother had first said 
that if Hilarita wanted a blue-jay for a 
husband, let her have him—and, when 
Ricardo was silent, drove him out of the 
house with the demand that he straighten 
the business out, marry the dear girl, and 
settle it at once. How? Senorita de la 
Torre, for all her screaming, had not said. 

Ricardo’s throat was dry. 

Fra Juan said slowly, “Yes, Ricardo, 
this Cienega would look pretty spitted. 
All that would do is to bring the wrath of 
the high officials down on us all—and on 
the del Valles. The rulers—”’ 





ee RE they not fair men?” Ricardo 
demanded. “Will they uphold 
this action of Cienega?” 

“They will do more, since they made the 
law themselves,” the padre said. 

“How long has it been since I sat on my 
horse, looking over the hills, and thinking 
that this was a land of men,” the younger 
man said bitterly. “Cattle—horses— 
sheep—broad leagues of land—a glorious 
people—I cannot explain what I felt. A 

—a promised land, Fra Juan. But now— 
it is all changed.” 

“Tt is the same,” the brown-robed priest 
said sorrowfully. “You have changed, 
not the land, Ricardo. It is glorious—and 
we make of it the glory of God. Never 
forget this, my son—you still have some- 
thing!” 

De la Torre looked at him with disbe- 
lief. 

“Something none can ever take away 
from you,” Fra Juan said, his eyes very 
sad. 

Hilarita veiled her eyes, but the ranchero 
said harshly, “What is that?” 

“You have loved,” the padre said. 

Somehow, Hilarita was in Ricardo’s 
arms; his lips touched a cheek wet with 
tears. Fra Juan was clicking at his beads. 

“T cannot, I cannot,” the girl sobbed. 
“Oh, Ricardo—” 

And from the house they heard, “My 
land—my hills—made from the wilderness 
—the land of the del Valles—blood of my 
blood—Andres!”’ 

Man and woman stood with hands on 
each other’s shoulders. 

“We will never forget,” 
hoarsely. 

He never would—nor she; in that mo- 
ment they were already remembering the 
perfume of the flowers, the humming of 
the bees, the tiny noise as the padre clicked 
his beads. 

“Come to—my marriage,” Hilarita 
whispered. “I will be thinking of you—I 
will be loving, marrying, you. You are to 
have what don Ygnacio may never possess. 

And, Ricardo of my heart, what you see 
at the altar will only be my shadow—an 
efigy—a doll in a wedding-garment- 

Her arms went fiercely about his neck 
and as Fra Juan prayed, they kissed. 

Don Estevan’s voice had stilled; don 
Silencio walked rapidly from the house to 





Ricardo said 
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the patio. He gestured to Fra Juan. 
First his hands went to his shoulders, and 
his fingers became the twisted gold threads 
drooping from epaulettes; then he drew an 
imaginary sword; lastly, he flapped his 
arms as if they were wings. 

‘The padre said hastily, “Go into the 
house, my daughter. And you, Ricardo, 
had better start for del Monte again. Don 
Ygnacio is coming, and—” 

“T have a word or two to tell him,” de 
la Torre said. 

Fra Juan was silent a moment. “Tell 
him,. if you must,” he said. “But—be 
careful, Ricardo.” 


ESPITE the padre’s warning, 

Hilarita remained in the patio. 
Don Ygnacio came directly to her, raised 
her hand, and kissed it. De la Torre 
stood stockstill. 

“A little conference, eh?’ Cienega 
asked. “I am glad you are here, Fra Juan. 
I have reported to the presidio that the 
presence of soldiers at San 
Rafael Arcangel is no longer 
necessary. My men are to 
return there very shortly. 
You will be glad when they 
are gone, I suppose. Well, 
you will not lose me so fast, 
father; I am giving my resig- 
nation soon. It pains me to 
see Hilarita, my ‘loved one, 
forced to direct a rancho, 
and I will soon relieve her 
of such unpleasant duties. 
Now—as to the date of the 
wedding. Make it soon, 
father. I am not a patient 
man. No man would be 
patient, with senorita Hilarita 
waiting to be his bride. Is 
that not true, don Ricardo?” 

“Very true, don Ygnacio.” 

“IT knew you would agree. 
I had heard that once the 
senorita and yourself were 
youthfully inclined to affec- 
tion—well, don _ Ricardo, 
times change, eh?” 

“They change.” 

“Yes, yes. And we will 
be neighbors soon. I can hardly wait. I 
am as eager as any boy. I never was so 
anxious’—a bow to Hilarita—“for any 
event in my life.” 

“T was thinking of that,”’ Ricardo said 
shortly. 

“Como que quien piensa en eso?” the 
officer snapped. “What do you mean by 
saying, ‘who is thinking of that’ ?” 

Ricardo said steadily, “That is not ex- 
actly what I said, don Ygnacio. But— 
why the need for such haste?” 

De la Torre had no intention of startling 
el teniente, but startle him he undoubt- 
edly had. ‘Why do you ask?” Cienega 
cried. 

Why? Ricardo himself wondered. No 
other reason than to postpone Hilarita’s 
unhappiness as long as possible. Now, 
suddenly, his heart began to pound furi- 
ously. He knew that Fra Juan, also, was 
nervous, excited. “You should know why 
I ask,” de la Torre said. He hoped that 
Cienega did, for he himself did not. 

There was a long pause, and then de la 
Torre listened carefully while Cienega be- 
gan totalk: “Merely because—you know 
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Footholds of Men: 


how it is with hot-blooded men like our- 
selves” —Cienega had never included de 
la Torre in so complimentary a manner 
before—“‘and if we are not anxious about 
our marriages—my marriage—what sort 
of men would we—I—be? You under- 
stand, don Ricardo? The image of Hil- 
arita is before me night and day; if she 
were a beggar’s daughter I would still be 
as eager. If I am forced to wait, it will 
drive me wild. You understand?” 

De la Torre was understanding less and 
less. 

“Shall we say—within the week?” Cien- 
ega continued, facing Fra Juan. 

Fra Juan tried to fence. “Impossible, 
don Ygnacio. There are saint’s days to 
consider. The rancheros must be notified. 
A fiesta must be arranged. A week is not 
time enough—” 

““A week! Otherwise, as a final act, it 
may be found necessary to double-tax the 
mission.” 

Hilarita, a hand pressed to her breast, 


Security 


By Caro.tyn Hosmer RHONE 


Last night I listened while you read to me. 
The kettle chattered as the fire flared high; 
A shrill wind mocked at our security; 
Upon the trail a coyote’s eerie cry 
Warned of the coming storm; a tall pine swayed 
Against the rooftree. Vibrant, low, and deep, 
Your voice moved on. Content and unafraid 
I listened while you read—and fell asleep. 


A quiet cabin shuts us in tonight; 
A silence locks the pines upon the hill; 
The kettle murmurs in the ember-light; 
Peace broods without, within; your voice is still 
As the white calm upon the frozen lake, 
And yet—afraid—afraid—I lie awake! 


had been unable to follow the words which 
had aroused padre and ranchero. “Within 
a week,” she promised in a small voice. 

It was (to Ricardo) as if she had said, 
“Sooner or later it must happen. Let it 
come while I have courage enough to go 
through with it.” 

Don Ygnacio bowed triumphantly. 

“Come,” he said to Hilarita. ‘The 
afternoon is not hot. Let us ride together, 
and discuss the fiesta—”’ 

She followed him dutifully. Don Silen- 
cio calmly strode behind the vanishing 
pair. 

“You see how it is,”’ de la Torre said un- 
steadily. ‘And yet—” 

“He seemed anxious—” 

“He was anxious!” 

“Why?” 

De la Torre stared at the bees in the 
blossoms. 

“T am going to find out,” he said soberly. 

“You can do no good and much harm,” 
the padre muttered. “The officials hate 
the true Californians. They envy you 
your land, your cattle, your happiness and 
wealth. They know nothing of the fight 
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even to reach this country—de Rivera’s 
sufferings on the desert have been long 
forgotten. Do not go—you will only make 
things worse, for Hilarita, for don Estevan, 
for your own family. I have spent many 
nights on my knees! If it would have done 
any good—any good at all—I would have 
gone to Monterey myself and pleaded. 
But the officials—the Mexicans!—love 
the padres less than they love the Cali- 
fornians— 

“Stay, Ricardo.” 

“Would you so advise if you were not a 
priest?” 

The padre did not answer directly. 

“T have seen much of violence, of hat- 
red. It has been difficult to restrain my 
sinful hands from throttling Cienega—I 
try to fix my mind on peace and the gentle 
Virgin—but”—timidly—‘“‘you are not a 
priest, Ricardo—” 

“No,” de la Torre half-shouted, “and I 
have stood by silently long enough! [| 
have seen clearly that evil would come 
from killing Cienega—did 
you see how Hilarita followed 
him, as if she already bore 
her cross?” 

“The land is don Estevan’s. 
Fernando himself granted it 
to him. What is this certifi- 
cation of which there has 
been so much talk? I am 
sick of words! Is it certifi- 
cation of whether this Cienega 
likes don Estevan’s politics 
—or his daughter? By the 
blood on the cross, it merely 
means that the boundaries 
are attested to as correct, 
that the original grant was 
rightfully and legally given— 
Cienega has not the right to 
withhold his signature and 
his approval.” 

“He has not the right—but 
he has done it.” 

“We will see what the 
officials at Monterey say 
about it.” 


| em haa mg un- 
appily, “You knew 
all this before.” rr 

“‘True—this is no new conclusion. A 
man can do no less than try! We were 
men enough to set foot in this wild land, 
are we not men enough to keep serpents 
from obliterating our footprints? If these 
Mexicans are of the same stamp as Cien- 
ega, nothing can be done. I know what I 
know, and they are going to hear it from 
me, whether they like the sound or not.” 

“Careful, Ricardo. You are no dip- 
lomat.” 

“Neither diplomat nor entirely a fool, 
my father. Slow of wit perhaps, yes. But 
I tell you that Cienega was anxious. Al- 
most—afraid? You marked it also. Why? 
Perhaps I may find out. The time for 
subtleties is over. You might say that he 
is a passionate man, and Hilarita”—chok- 
ing—‘‘very lovely. More than passion 
moved him. I should have gone to Mon- 
terey days ago, but everyone argued 
against it at home—” 

*The padre caught fire from Ricardo’s 
excitement. 

“It might mean something,” he admit- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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The Making 


of an 


NE of the arresting and un- 

usual figures of San Fran- 

cisco’s art world is that of 

Gustave F. Liljestrom, a 

man of many achievements. 
As one of the most successful painters of 
the Grand Canyon and the Arizona desert 
country he is well known both here and in 
the east. Recently, however, in 
another and far different field a 
novel success has come, for his 
completion of Seattle’s large 
Fifth Avenue Theater has placed 
him in the foremost ranks of 
masters of interior decorative 
design in the country. 

Wanderer, adventurer, mining 
prospector, business man—all 
these things Liljestrom has been. 
\nd that the picturesque and 
variegated incidents of his early 
life have had much to do with 


C Right: The Chinese Theater 
in Seattle, designed by 
Mr. Liljestrom 


( Below: The Enchanted Mesa, 
a painting by Liljestrom 
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Artist 


the present scope and range of his 
later achievements is undoubted. He 
has wandered for years through the 
byways and quaint places of the world, 
and from them all has brought back 


C Right: Gustave F. Liljestrom, a 
man of many achievements 


odd elements and novel per- 
spectives that have all min- 
gled in the formation of his 
present art. 

Liljestrom was born in 
Sweden some forty years 
ago. At the age of twenty he 
came to America where, in 
Chicago, an older brother 
had business headquarters 
for his interests in Arizona 
copper mining. The brothers 
made frequent trips to Ari- 
zona, and it was while en- 
gaged in the opening of a new 
mine on Riverside Mountain 
along the lower reaches of the 
Colorado River that the ad- 
venture befell which changed 
so oddly the whole tenor of 
his life, turning his thoughts 
and ambitions from their first 
quite ordinary and purely 
adventurous course toward a 
far different channel. For, in 
the beginning, the idea of ever 
becoming an artist was far 
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By 
Ruth Pielkovo 


from Liljestrom’s thoughts. And it was not 
until after several years of hardship and 
privation in the wilderness of the south- 
west that the longing for creative work 
rather than for purely material success 
took root in his mind. 





HE brothers had become owners of 

a small freight boat “The Aztec” 

which they used upon the Colorado river; 
sometimes for the shipment of government 
supplies between Needles and Yuma, 
sofhetimes in the transportation of ma- 
terials from the railroad to their own mine. 
Hazardous in the extreme was the work 
of piloting the frail craft along the 
treacherous river. And it was while tak- 
ing some mining machinery toward their 
private landing at Riverside Mountain 
that the adventure occurred which finally 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Forest Service 
Keeps an Eagle Eye 


Out for Fires 


NE of the duties of a forest 
patrol pilot is answering 
questions. I found that out 
the first time I landed in a 
small town, where I was sur- 
rounded by at least half the population. 

“It hardly seems big enough,” said one 
lady, who was examining the quart fire 
extinguisher clamped to the side of the 
forest patrol airplane. 

“Big enough—for what?” I asked. 

“Well, you couldn’t put out much of a 
forest fire with such a little thing.” 

Having established that fact, the lady 
forced me to admit that a Liberty motor, 
the type used on the patrol planes, burns 
close to twenty-five gallons of gasoline per 
hour, not to mention the liberal quantities 
of oil, and that the air plane and motor are 
worth somewhere around twenty thousand 
dollars. Not only that but the pilot re- 
ceives quite a salary for his trifling duties 
and the observer—well they pay that 
loafer just for riding in the back seat. 

“And all you do,” the lady accused, 
sit up there in the air and look around.” 

The accusation was justified, but motor 
soot from a three-hour patrol concealed 
the blush of shame that should have 
covered my face. 

I had been flying one of the forestry 
men over a forty-thousand acre fire. We 
had examined that and several smaller 
fires; a trip of about three hundred miles; 
and now the Forest Service man was re- 
turning to take charge of the fire fighting 
around the larger blaze. The information 
he had gained from the air reconnaissance 
would aid him in getting the fire under 
control a few hours or a few days sooner 
than would be possible otherwise. But 
really all he had done was just sit up there 
and look around. 
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@ Above: Joseph P. 
Livermore, the observer, 
with the author as pilot 

in the front cockpit 


Many years ago the 
Forest Service felt the 
need of establishing 
points where their men 
could sit and just look. 
They developed a sys- 
tem of lookout stations, 
perched on the tops of 
the highest mountains, 
azi- 


and intersecting 
muth bearings from 


these stations, with the 
vertical angle, give a 
fairly accurate location 
of the fires that come 
within their scope of 
vision. These stations 
are so well placed that, 
under normal _ condi- 





facilities, including ground and 
aerial radio, were made available 
to the Forest Service. 

In the patrol system used at that 
time daily trips of about two 
hours duration were made over a set 
course and, by means of radio, « 
constant check was kept of each 
plane while on its patrol. The ob- 




















tions, fire detection 





from them is almost 
perfect, but during the 
pe riods when observa- 
tion is most needed they are usually 
blinded by the thick smoke of forest fires. 

Forest Service officials saw possibilities 
in the airplane as a means of overcoming 
this difficulty. While the men on the 
mountain stations must look through 
several miles of thick haze, those in the 
airplane are looking directly down through 
only a thin layer of smoke. Experiments 
with this new means of observation were 
started shortly after the War. 

The first work of this character was 
done in southern California and later, in 
Oregon. A number of the small Army 
training planes were equipped with wing 
se to increase their cruising radius 
and, with Army personnel, regular patrols 
were organized. Communication with the 
ground was maintained at first by carrier 
pigeons and later by radio. 

In 1920 the number of planes was in- 
creased and the standard Army observa- 
tion plane, the DeHaviland, was used. 
These planes were manned by Army per- 
sonnel, as before, and all of the Army 
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@ This 


photo graphically illustrates just what the air 


server signaled out before leaving his 
home airdrome and as the plane progres- 
sed on its course he maintained radio 
communication with the ground stations 
along the path of the patrol. Fires were 
located by the “grid” map system used in 
artillery work and the importance of “‘first 
discovery” of fires was emphasized above 
all else. 


URING 1923 the aerial patrol 
was abandoned but in 1924 
was resumed in a small way and in 
1925 the western forests were again 
patroled adequately by ten De-Havi- 
land planes which were furnished the 
Forest Service by the War Department. 
Pilots and mechanics were employed 
through the Civil Service and all expenses, 
aside from the cost of flying equipment, 
were paid by an appropriation which had 
been made especially for this purpose. 
During the 1926 fire season the Forest 
Service maintained nine DeHavilands; 
one stationed at Los Angeles, two at 
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COURTESY U. 8S. FORIST SERVICE 


patrolmen try to prevent 


Sacramento, two at Eugene, Ore- 
gon, two at Spokane, Washington, 
one at Seattle and one for the 
\rmy officer, Lieutenant Lloyd 
Barnett, who was directly in charge 
of the actual flying. The territory 
covered by these airplanes varied 
without regard for state boundaries 
and their use was available to the 
state forest agencies as well as the 
Federal Service. 


OME trouble had been ex- 

perienced in the use of radio 
communication between the air- 
plane and ground stations. This 
was replaced by dropped messages 
and information telephoned in after 
the plane had landed. Instead of 
the regular daily patrols the air- 
planes are now used only when 
there is some special fire hazard or, 
in the case of large fires, for recon- 
naissance: There are other uses for 
them, too, such as the checking of 
faulty maps over certain areas and 
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of damage sustained. 


more use is made of it. 












@ Fighting the fire. Men at work trying to control a 
fire that could have been put out in the beginning 


by a shovel or a wet sack 


41 


( Forest fire spoited. This photo was taken from a plane near 
Hillsboro, Oregon, while on patrol flight 


the photographing of Near the end of the patrol season, two 
burned-over tracts to years ago, I flew a forest supervisor over 
determine the amount his territory to determine the quality and 
abundance of pasturage available for 

As the forestry off- grazing. As a further illustration I have 
cials become more ac- at hand a letter from one of the forest 
customed to the possi- supervisors who, at the beginning of this 
bilities of the airplane, season, was transferred to a new territory. 
“T certainly would like to fly over this 


forest,” he writes. “I know of no 
quicker way to get acquainted with 
the country and of seeing it all 
at once.” 

“Seeing it all at once,” I be- 
lieve, expresses the function of 
the aerial patrol as well as any 
phrase that could be used. The 
whole terrain is spread out be- 
neath the observer in much the 
same way as a map and, as with 
a map, new territory may be 
studied at will. The aerial look- 
out has the advantage of a giant 
observation tower, one that may 
be moved about as he directs. 


IGHTNING storms are 
always a menace to the 
timber and, whenever possible, 
the forest supervisors make use 
of aerial reconnaissance imme- 
diately following such a disturb- 
ance. The small fires thus started 
are located by the aerial observer 
on large scale contour maps and 
these, with any other information 
that may be gathered, are usually 
dropped at some strategic point. 
During the extremely dry season 
even a large picnic is considered a 
menace. The campers growl at 
the inconvenience of securing fire 
permits; unnecessary red-tape, it 
seems. As they leave their camp 
site in the afternoon they may 
observe an airplane flying a zig- 
zag course over the general terri- 
tory they have occupied—the 
Forest Service is exercising a 
foresight that may mean a 
(Coxtinued on page 60) 
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HILE the President is fishin’ under a ten-quart hat 

in the streams of the Black Hills, his secretary of state 
is teasing the British lion, and the lion doesn’t like it. This 
business of cutting the lion’s claws by the attempted reduc- 
tion of the British fleet is a ticklish undertaking. Of all the 
European nations, Great Britain is probably more sincerely 
in favor of reducing the huge cost of going around armed to 
the teeth than any of the other first-class powers. What 
with languishing trade, with a million wage earners chroni- 
cally unemployed and kept alive by the state, with enormous 
taxes and dangerous colonial troubles, England is welcoming 
every chance to trim expenses provided she feels that the 
cutting can be done with safety. And her government is 
probably sincere when it maintains that it must have four 
score fast cruisers aggregating 600,000 tons to protect the 
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John Bull’s Cruisers and His Stomach 














empire’s far-flung trade routes. Have we forgotten that 
during 1917 the German submarine almost succeeded in 
starving England to her knees? Have we forgotten the 
enormous damage inflicted on English shipping by a handful 
of daring German raiders? When the British say that it 
took seventy cruisers to bring the lonely Emden to bay, 
they know what they are talking about. 

The United States is practically self-sufficient. No nation 
can starve us out or seriously impair our ability to defend 
ourselves through cutting off needed supplies. And our 
coast line is so huge that an attempted blockade would be 
a farce. To us the limitation of cruiser strength is merely 
an expedient to save some money. To Britain it isa question 
of possible starvation and defeat. Let’s keep calm and our 
shirt on even if England won’t do what we want her to do. 
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The Second Best Navy Won’t Do for Uncle Sam 


O far as Uncle Sam is concerned, he does not need a 

large standing army to keep invaders at a distance. If 
he has a powerful fleet—it’s too bad that half the ships of 
the line are not swift battle cruisers instead of slow battle- 
ships—and adequate aerial and submarine equipment, he’s 
safe. Despite the Lindbergh, Byrd and Chamberlin flights, 
an attack in force through the air over three thousand miles 
of salt water is still a pretty hopeless proposition. The 


e , 


navy is Uncle Sam’s first line of defense. It behooves 
us to make plans for 1931 when the present agree- 
ment concerning the limitation in the size, strength and 
number of battleships expires. We’re strong for the limi- 
tation of numbers and total tonnage, but our delegates 
should see to it that within these limits Uncle Sam does not 
come out second best in the size of the guns and the speed 
of the ships. 
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This is a Good Story that Deserves Repeating 


To fool who blinds himself with alcohol, steps on the 
throttle and tears through the streets, leaving death 
in his wake, is beginning to get the treatment he jollywell 
deserves. A Los Angeles jury has found one of these fools 
guilty of murder in the second degree and the judge has given 
him a neat jolt of ten years minimum in the penitentiary. 
The defendant while crazy drunk had driven his machine at 
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How Fast is the Indians’ 


E do not know whether Anna Beaver Bear is married 

or single, old or young, lean or fat, handsome or ugly. 
All we know about her is that she is a Quapaw Indian and 
that her income from royalties on the lead and zinc taken 
from her land last year amounted to $220,755. A dozen 
other Quapaw Indians during that year had royalty incomes 
in excess of $30,000. The forty-three members of the tribe 
divided a total revenue of $1,679,836 between them from 
ore royalties during the twelve months. That’s all we know 
about the Quapaws. 

We do know, however, that the value of the zinc-and-lead 
land producing this huge revenue for the forty-three Indians 
was included in the Indian Bureau’s estimate of the total 
wealth of all Indians. We also know that the value of the 
oil lands belonging to a handful of Oklahoma Indians was 
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high speed through a safety station, killed a woman and 
injured a child, turned a corner, smashed two machines 
and landed in a grocery store. We are giving this well 
deserved sentence additional publicity in the hope that 
those of our readers who have friends inclined to mix 
alcohol and gasoline will spread the story and tell it where 
it will do most good. 
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Wealth Being Dissipated? 


included in this estimate. And we know, from the Bureau’s 
own figures, that the oil and mineral lands belonging to Jess 
than five per cent of the Indians constitute roughly two-thirds 
of all the value of their entire property. For the oil and 
mineral wealth of the Indians—the five per cent—is esti- 
mated by the Bureau to have had a value of $1,033,000,000 
in 1926. All other remaining property belonging to the 
95 per cent was estimated to have been worth $659,000,000 
the same year, a shrinkage of more than one hundred million 
dollars in value from the Bureau’s 1923 estimate. 

Five per cent of the Indians are accidentally growing rich. 
The property of the other 95 per cent is shrinking at the rate 
of more than $25,000,000 a year under the management of 
the Indian Bureau. At this rate 95 per cent of the Indians 
won’t have anything left in twenty years. Yet Edgar B. 
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MAKERS OF WESTERN AVIATION HISTORY 
Lieutenant Lester J. Maitland the ‘pilot of the U. S. Army plane 


Lieutenant Albert P. Hegenberger who navigated the Fokker 
that flew from Bay Farm Island, Alameda, to Honolulu 


plane from California to Honolulu 
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“ AND, BY THE WAY—” 





W. H. Crocker of San Francisco is here shown discussing the National Republican convention question 
with Charles D. Hillis, republican committeeman 
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Meritt, Assistant Commissioner, boasts that the ‘‘per capita 
wealth of the American Indian is nearly twice as great as the 
per capita wealth of the other citizens of this country.” 
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A Million Farmers Quit 


WENTY years ago the brightest minds of the nation 

had mental spasms and threw verbal fits over the 
failure of the farm boy to stay with the new-mown hay and 
the lowing kine. These brightest minds worried themselves 
into nervous breakdowns over the “‘trend to the cities” and 
tied their brains into double bow knots trying to devise ways 
and means of making the milking stool, the plow handle and 
the pitchfork as popular as the city pool room. 

Well, they failed. When movie palaces sprang up as 
thickly as asparagus tips when the can is opened, when city 
wages increased and farm profits shrank, the exodus from 
the country grew until in 1926 the Department of Agricul- 
ture reported a loss of 649,000 in the farm population. The 
year before it had been 441,000, making a total net loss in 
two years of 1,080,000. 
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of the West 


What would happen to a guardian trust company which 
allowed the value of its ward’s estate to shrink at the alarm- 
ing rate at which the Indians’ estate is shrinking? 


A ry 
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the Plow in Two 


The announcement of these figures caused no alarm. It 
seems that the average person is about as much interested 
in the number of men it takes to produce his bread, cream 
and strawberries as he is in the wages of the men who make 
it possible for him to turn a faucet and watch the water come 
out. In both cases the average man knows that the water 
and the bread will continue to come forth while he is able 
to pay for the commodities. If too many water department 
employes quit because of low wages, they’ll have to be 
raised and his water rates will go up. If too many farmers 
quit farming, the price of their products will go up by and 
by, farming will become profitable and more people will go 
back to the plow. 

And that’s about all there is to it—except that the farmer 
who goes broke loses his investment as well as his job. 


ears 
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Temporary Inundation and Permanent Submersion 


HE Far West has an occasional severe earthquake. 

Proper safeguards in building construction reduce 
earthquake damage to negligible proportions. At intervals 
the Far West is visited by periods of drouth. These visita- 
tions need not inflict much injury; water storage and careful 
forehanded planning will render them almost harmless. 
Cyclonic windstorms and extensive floods are practically 
unknown in the Far West. 

When California speaks of the flood danger to its Imperial 
Valley through an overflow of the Colorado, it does not mean 
a widespread temporary inundation of the kind that covered 
the lower Mississippi Valley this spring. If the Colorado 
river breaks through the levees, it means that the entire flow 
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Diplomatic Bluffing f 


ISTEN! Hear ’em? Those are the Dogs of War, bark- 

ing ’way off in the distance, straining at the leash. If 
we are to believe the prophets, including Lloyd George, 
they’ll be at one another’s throats shortly because a war 
between England and Russia is inevitable. 

If England and Russia go to war in the next five years, we 
will agree to pay the entire Russian pre-war national debt 
out of our own pocket. This war talk is bunk, mates. Not 
one of the great powers dares give a serious thought to war- 
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of the yellow river will head north instead of south, will ru: 
through the Imperial Valley into the Salton Sea 220 feet 
below sea level. This salt lake, receiving the full volume o/ 
water coming from the Colorado’s huge watershed continu- 
ously, will rise gradually but inexorably until its waters hav« 
covered the entire below-sea level territory. And the Im- 
perial Valley with its 54,000 inhabitants lies below sea level. 

The area flooded by the Mississippi is dry again in a few 
weeks. If the Colorado breaks loose, it means the eventual] 
permanent submersion of half a million rich agricultural 
acres and of a dozen flourishing towns. That’s why it is 
important, vitally important, that the work of controlling 
the Colorado be started at the earliest possible moment. 
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or Home Consumption 


making. It costs too much. It might even cost the lives of 
the warmakers. England is too poor for a real fight, and 
Russia has nothing to fight with except millions of unarmed 
and unequipped men. England hasn’t the money and Rus- 
sia has neither the money nor the munitions for a first-class 
war. Both sides know it. That’s why they carry their blufis 
much farther than they would have dared fifteen years ago. 

The only power that could afford to rattle the saber—and 
pull it out—is Uncle Sam. And he won’t. 
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Coal Oil Johnnie is Broke Once More 


HE owner of oil wells or oil refineries leads a tough life, 

mates. With him it’s either feast or famine, and of 
late the famine periods have been much more frequent and 
prolonged than the times when the festive board groaned 
under its loads of dividends. Right now the oil business is 
shaking its fist and making faces at the Seminole field in 
Oklahoma because from this pool oil is flowing at the rate 
of 400,000 barrels a day from about 365 wells—and over 
400 additional wells are drilling. The oil industry does not 
know what to do with this flood of petroleum. On public 
and Indian land wells with a capacity of 120,000 barrels a 
day are shut in; private companies in various fields have 
capped wells with probably twice that daily production, and 
still the supply so far exceeds the demand that the price of 
crude in Oklahoma and Texas has been cut in half, has been 
so far reduced in other older fields that the pumping of 
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thousands of wells has become unprofitable. The oil 
industry, alarmed by the shrinkage of profits and the 
enormous waste of oil, appealed to the government for 
relief and assistance. None was to be had. ‘This is a free 
country’’, said the government, arresting seven men with 
bottles of home brew in their possession. ‘‘We can’t stop 
the individual from drilling wells on his own land. Nor can 
we authorize the railroads and the pipe line companies to 
cease hauling the oil to market. That would be conspiracy 
in restraint of trade. Nor can we permit the big operators 
to agree on a uniform curtailment in production. That also 
would be conspiracy. This is a free country, a democratic 
country. Weare sorry that we can’t stop the oil waste; we 
realize that its continuance will probably be regretted later 
when we are faced with an oil shortage, but this is a free 
country.” And then it arrested seven more home brewers. 
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CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. WESTERN AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS AS 


INTERPRETED éy CARTOONISTS IN THE WEST 





WE Don’t 
SEEM TO BE 
GETTING ANYWHERE 

MEN ! 
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: GALE, IN LOS ANGELES TIMES REYNOLDS, IN PORTLAND OREGONIAN 
THREE MEN IN A TUB EVERY BODY’S BUSINESS 


SUNSET’S Gallery of Western Governors 


Number Seven: The Honorable FRED B. BALZAR, Governor of Nevada 


GoveERNOR Frep B. BAtzar 
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HAVE you political ambitions? Do you want to go to the U.S. Senate? If 
you do, take this tip: Move to Nevada and get a job as conductor of a 
local passenger train on the Southern Pacific. In the course of a few years you 
will have come in personal contact with nearly all the 70,000 inhabitants of the 
Sagebrush State, Indians included. They vote now. If you have worked it 
right, the Nevadans whose tickets you have punched will lift you to the top of 
the heap. 

That’s what they did for Fred B. Balzar who became governor of the emptiest 
state in the Union last January. He rose via the railroad route, having pulled 
the bell cord on the Mina local for years. He seems to have developed political 
talents early, for at the age of twenty-five, while he was railroading, he was 
elected member of the state assembly and rose to the state senate where he 
remained for two terms. He did not run again for ten years, during which time 
he was sheriff and assessor of Mineral County. It’s a wonder the movies didn’t 
get him, for the Hon. Balzar is over six feet tall, dark of eye and skin, despite his 
German-Swiss descent, and twirls his six-shooter with true Western-sheriff 


skill. 


OVERNOR BALZAR, elected on the Republican ticket by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in a normally Democratic state, enjoys a wide personal popu- 
larity, is forty-six years old, married, has one daughter and the desire to trim 
Nevada’s governmental expenses. 
That trimming will be necessary es- 
pecially since half a million dis- NEXT MONTH: 


appeared out of the state treasurer’s | Governor Frank C. Emerson 
office. In addition to economy, Gov. 


Balzar is interested in more and better 
highways for Nevada. 











of the State of Wyoming 
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Interesting Westerners 
eA Round-up of Old-Timers and Young- Timers 








His Hobby is 
California History 


LD ss stage-coaches, Wells- 

Fargo safes, treasure boxes, 

Pony Express pouches, news- 

papers, letters, photographs, 

prints or lithographs—if you 
have any such lying around, watch your 
step, for an enthusiastic indiv idual, Albert 
Dressler of San Francisco, will persuade 
you to part with it. He has a sixth sense 
for locating material of all sorts relating 
to the early history of California. His is 
not a selfish hobby. At various times he 
has donated important material to the 
State Library at Sacramento, and private 
libraries in the state possess scores of 
valuable documents and articles of his- 
toric interest unearthed by his untiring 
efforts. Unassuming, friendly, alert, his 
purpose wholly patriotic, Dressler is ab- 
sorbed in his self-imposed task. 

As a lad imbued with the spirit of ad- 
venture he cartooned his way the length 
and breadth of the land, returning to his 

native state, California, with a scrap-book 
of autographed letters from governors, 

mayors, city and county officials in the 
states through which he traveled. Now, 
in a spiffy sedan, accompanied by a secre- 
tary, he combs the state for anything that 
may prove of historic value. Outlying 
and long-forgotten gold camps of the 


“Days of old, the days of gold” are his 
objective. He delights in rummaging 
through cobwebby attics and mouldy 


basements, pawing through junk-shops 
and second-hand rookeries. In up-to- 
date communities he establishes connec- 
tions whereby word is left for him regard- 
ing other sources of supply. In Downie- 
ville he unearthed from a mildewed rat- 
infested basement a dozen boxes of rare 
documents, letters and papers. These told 
in simple but vivid language the struggles 
of pioneers who crossed the plains. An 
lowa paper printed in 1851 a contract 
offered by a company that proposed to 
take easterners to the “Golden West” by 
pack-train, protect them from Indians, 
provide all living needs and land them 
safely at Sacramento. In an old trunk in 
a small town in Tuolumne county Dressler 
found numerous letters written to James 
W. Mandeville, assemblyman in 1852, 
later senator. These letters were mailed 
from San Francisco, Sacramento, Stock- 
ton, Murphy’s Camp, Shaw’ s Flat, Big 
Oak Flat, Pine Grove, Saw Mill Flat, 
Sonora and other picturesque places. 
Dressler reproduced these in book form, 
to the great appreciation of libraries and 
collectors of “Californiana”. An old house 
in Alameda county was to be torn down 
to make way for a new building. In the 
attic Dressler found Pony Express envel- 
opes, newspapers sixty to seventy years 


[SUNSET 


@ This stage-coach, relic of California’s 
glittering gold era, stopped all traffic re- 
cently in San Franctsco’s financial district 
when, taken from peaceful obscurity in old 
Downieville, it was delivered by Albert 
Dressler to a local banker and parked among 
the Rolls-Royces. Dressler, above, 15 won- 
dering where next to sleuth for pioneer 
treasures. 

fun with—well, guess what that queer 

thing 1s 


old, scrap-books and albums containing 
photographs of Forty-Niners. In Sacra- 
mento, delving through a rubbish-heap 
in the rear of a second-hand store he 
picked up a large bust so begrimed it was 
unrecognizable. Sensing its importance 
he spent much time grooming it and was 
rewarded when he recognized David 
Broderick, a California senator from San 
Francisco who was killed in a duel with 
Judge David S. Terry of the State Su- 
preme Court, on September 13, 1859. 
Among Dressler’s unusual findings have 
been a Spanish chest, inlaid, a century and 
a half old; ox-yokes and silver-mounted 
spurs and bridles of the days of the Dons. 
In Placerville, hanging in an old barn, was 
one of the rarest lithographs of San Fran- 
cisco known to collectors. This he secured, 
also a number of the famous Currier and 
Ives colored lithographs, worth hundreds 
of dollars. Once he bought outright an 
abandoned river steamer. Then he didn’t 
know what to do with it. However, the 
bell, name-plates and several ship’s logs 
amply repaid him for an apparently rash 
act. While interviewing an old resident 
cf Nevada City, he heard of three stage- 
coaches belonging to a former stage-coach 
driver. Immediately he broke all his 
previous speed records getting to this man, 
B. Grissel. Five minutes after their 
pow-wow the deal was closed and Dressler 
faced the fun of transporting to San Fran- 
cisco three unwieldy twelve-passenger 
coaches more than fifty years old. How- 
ever, they were in fine condition and with 
the help of four men, a motor car, block 
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Below he is having a moment of 











and tackle, were loaded onto narrow-gauge 
cars and transferred at Colfax to two flat- 
cars. At San Francisco they found new 
owners. Frederick C. Clift, a hotel man, 
moved one to his Santa Barbara estate. 
John Drum, a leading financier, took one. 
The third went to Louise Fazenda, motion 
picture star, who proudly displays a 
streamline carriage that careened over 
mountain passes at hair-raising speed in a 
day when screen thrillers were undreamed. 

Dressler worked for two years assem- 
bling data on Jose ‘ph Andrew Rowe and his 
“Pioneer Circus.”” Rowe came by steamer 
to San Francisco in the latter part of 
1849. The “Alta California” gave columns 
of space to the new attraction and admis- 
sion prices were evidently no object, rang- 
ing from two to three dollars. Rowe toured 
the state for a year, then set sail for Aus- 
tralia where he showed for two years. On 
his return he casually remarked that he 
was going down to buy Los Angeles for 


$100,000. Well, perhaps that is all “Los” ° 


was worth at that time but he changed 
his mind and bought a number of ranches 
instead, among them the Santa Anita, 
later the property of ‘ ‘Lucky” Baldwin. 

San Francisco has provided Dressler 
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with his best pick-up to date. Ina second- 
hand book store he bought the rarest item 
of San Francisco’s early history yet found 
—the “Town Journal”, covering a period 
from October 7, 1847 to May 2, 1848. 
William Leidesdorff was then treasurer 
and his disbursements show payments for 
lumber for the jail, for picks, ploughs, iron 
chests, candles, labor for building wharves 
and ploughing streets. Many now pros- 
perous people can find, if they wish, where 

their forefathers labored by the day. This 
treasure was published by Dressler in fac- 
simile, only two hundred and sixty copies 
being printed. Libraries bid heavily for 
the original but he desired to keep it for a 
time. Robert Ernest Cowan, distinguished 
authority on bibliography of the West and 
California in particular, devoted several 
pages to a review of “The Town Journal” 
in a recent issue of the California His- 
torical Society’s Quarterly. 

A San Jose attic yielded dodgers with in- 
structions to shot-gun guards on stages 
carrying gold from the mines. In Downie- 
ville Dressler bought a Chinese “Joss” 
House, altar and all. There, in an ancient 
teakwood chest owned by a Chinese came 
to light an amazing record of the Chinese 
opium trafic, Downieville their head- 
quarters. Letters, telegrams, bills, checks 
revealed in detail the smuggling and sale 
of narcotics. Under the title “California 
Chinese Chatter” Dressler recently pub- 
lished a quaint, colorful and truly unique 
book reproducing this evidence. He is 
now engaged upon an exhaustive history 
of the famous Comstock Lode. 

KENNETH F. RICHARDS. 


“Uncle Frank” of 
the Chisum Trail 


E lives at Roswell, which, if you 

remember, was a warm spot in 
the Lincoln county cattle war and one 
made famous by the Jinglebob Ranch 
just south; the Chisum Trail which began 
there for the last leg up to the railroad; 
Bosque Grande; and other names and 
places of early shootin’ days in New 
Mexico. “Uncle Frank”’ is black, seventy 


BARKER PHOTO 


“Dey wuz ha’d, 
ha’d days, dem 
ol’ wranglin’ 
days,” says Uncle 
Frank, the shad- 
ows of stirring 
memories in his 
dim eyes, in his 
ears the echo of 
horses hoofs— 
his remuda on 

the move 
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@ Racing may be the sport of kings, 


by defeating a score of clever young- 


; : 3 : i ; 2 
golf the pastime of business men, No Longer sters and capturing premier honors 


but roping the calf is the favorite 
diversion of Ray Knight, millionaire 
livestock and mining man of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and Alberta, 
Canada. 
reckoned with at the big rodeos 

of the Northwest from Calgary to 

Cheyenne. Last year at the Calgary 
Stampede he upset all theories about old age 


years old, fifty years a cowboy, twenty- 
five of them horse-wrangler for “Ol Man” 
John Chisum who bought him at Bolivar, 
Texas, in 1863 and gave him his surname. 

‘rank’s first experience with a horse 
was to fall off of one but at thirteen he 
was horse-wrangler for one of the greatest 
pioneering cow outfits of the Southwest, 
the Jinglebob spread. with fifty to hun- 
dred and fifty saddle-horses in charge. 
Whether on round-up or trail drive, with- 
out fences, pastures or other mechanical 
help, he always had the boys’ mounts 
ready for the lasso, well grazed, well 
watered; and that in an era when every 
saddle remuda was subject to raids of 
Comanches and Apaches. Chisum lost 
two hundred and four horses one winter 
at Yellow Lake but not from Frank’s 
remuda. It was in 1869 that Frank came 
to New Mexico, horse-wrangling for a 
trail drive from Old Home Creek to the 
Roswell country where John Chisum had 
established the Jinglebob Ranch on 
Spring Creek. 

“Dey’s lotta books ’bout Billy Kid,” 
he says, “but heap ob ’em all mix-up. Ah 
could tell’em de straight ob it, ah could. 
Ah wuz right here, ’ ceptin’ foh a little 
while I went to Texas.” 

“What did you go to Texas for, Uncle 
Frank?” 

“Well suh, I tell yuh. Dey was a repoht 
out dat de Kid wuz goin’ shoot me nex’ 
time he see me. So dey wa’n’t no nex’ 
time! Nossuh! Ah gits on train foh 
Texas. Yassuh!” 

“What'd the Kid have against you, 
Uncle Frank?” 
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Young, 
Yet a 
His name ts one to be Champion 


in calf-roping. He is prouder of his 
Canadian championship trophy 
than of the fact that he is Canada’s 
largest sheep owner. He chums 
with the Prince of Wales, royal 
rancher and neighbor at Alberta. 
Was raised on the frontier and ts a 
broadgauged, Stetson-topped H 
type too rapidly passing 


J sterner ¢ f a 


His face curled into leathery grins. 

“Me? He nevah hab nuttin’. Ah on’y 
jest fed ’im an’ slep’ ’im.”” That sums up 
Billy the Kid. Folks “fed ’im an’ slep’ 
1m” and often got a bullet for their pay. 

Uncle Frank knew all the battling cow- 
boys of the Lincoln county war. He is one 
of the few survivors. If he ran away it 
was because, bravely as he had faced 
Indians and hardships, drouth and bliz- 
zard, rustlers and hard winters with the 
Chisum remuda, his honest, simple, black- 
man’s peaceful soul could find no sense in 
white men shooting each other here at the 


far edge of a cattle country frontier. ‘All 
foolishness!” he exclaims. He loyally 


declares that Chisum, his master, had 
nothing to do with starting the war, being 
at the time in jail in Vegas for a difficulty 
growing out of an unjust debt. 

Not an old-timer in Roswell fails to a 
and shake hands “howdy” with Uncle 
Frank whenever he shuffles along the 
street, the clumping gait of the cowboy 
still noticeable. ‘ 

“Dey wuz ha’d, ha’d days, dem ol’ 
wranglin’ days,” he says if you ask him. 
But even as he says it you can see shadows 
of trail memories in his dim eyes; mem- 
ories of swift rides, the dust at the tail of 
his remuda, the lonely comfort of chuck- 
wagon and campfire with coyotes prowling 
about, the grim sound of six-guns, the 
whistle of Apache arrows; and always, so 
long as his old ears can hear, the low 
thrumming music of horses’ hoofs—his 
remuda on the move. 

Honey Jim MUuLLENs AND 
S. Omar BarKER. 
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The Grand Old Man 
of Aberdeen 





THE FLOWER STUDIO 


@ He is ninety-five years old, this pioneer of 


the Northwest. Does he look it? When 
Aberdeen, Washington, celebrated er 
Benn’s birthday and it was suggested the 

the city make it a holiday he replied, ‘ ‘Bet- - 
ter wait until | am one hundred, and have « a 
general round-up.” He has spent sevent 

useful years in the Grays Harbor country 
and founded the seaport city of Pe ai 


O have founded a city in the Pa- 

cific Northwest in his early man- 
hood, watched it develop from a primeval 
forest to a bustling seaport, and lived 
seventy active years in its environment 
has been the experience of Samuel Benn 
of Aberdeen, Washington. 

The view upon entering Aberdeen from 
the height of the highway around Think 
of Me hill is impressive. Mountain and 
sky are half veiled by the misty curtain of 
steam rising from the saw mills, and many 
tall black stacks and burners wave gray 
banners of smoke beneath the clouds. How 
different from the view greeting Captain 
Robert Gray in 1792 when he nosed his 
scarred old vessel into the land-locked 
harbor bearing his name! Where dense 
forests grew to the water’s edge now stand 
red saw mills feeding strange sea tramps 
and coaster schooners which stow whole 
forests in their holds, then through wide- 
flung bridges slip heavily out to sea. Last 
year the lumber shipment by water alone 
totaled 1,416,296,493 feet. 

How came this change? 

Any one in Aberdeen will tell you, 
pointing proudly to his old home with gar- 
dens and pasture in the heart of the resi- 
dential district, that it was due to Samuel 
Benn. For in his young manhood he had 
a vision and he never lost sight of it or 
turned aside. Since plotting the town in 
December, 1883, he has watched the tops 
of virgin forests give way to a city’s grow- 
ing skyline; has seen the wage scale grow 
to the highest rate per capita paid any- 
where in the United States. 

Benn was born in New York state in 
1832. Gold lured him to the West, but 
not being lucky in mining he followed his 
trade as carpenter until he drifted by 
boat into the Grays Harbor country. A 
light of rare satisfaction livens his keen 
blue eyes as he speaks of the country of 
his choice. 

Engaging in cattle-raising and dairying 
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finals at Washington, D. C. 
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he finally bought some seven hundred 
acres of dense forest where Aberdeen now 
stands, and set himself to the task of 
clearing it. He made tubs of spruce and 
fir in which to store butter, binding them 
with hoops of scrub oak. Ona large canoe 
the cargo was poled up to the logging 
camps on Puget Sound. Food supplies 
were brought in return or by special trip 
from Portland, Astoria or Olympia. After 
platting the first one hundred acres for the 
town site lumber was rafted from a little 
old water mill up the Chehalis river. To 
every man who would start a mill or fac- 
tory Benn gave the site outright. He was 
fortunate in the type of men drawn to his 
venture. Captain John M. Weatherwax 
was one. ‘To cover a three-mile gap to 
the railroad in 1892, Benn gave one hun- 
dred and sixty building lots, one to each 
man for ten days’ work with team or pick 
and shovel. 
Hard work and enterprise have created 
the largest city in southwestern Washing- 
ton. Auice McIntyre Pack. 





Beautiful but Eloquent 





LCKER PHOTO, COURT.SY OF FRANK E. HUNT 
@ Dorothy Carlson, eighteen-year-old high- 
school student of Salt Lake, 1s the tinter- 
scholastic oratorical champion of the U.S.A., 


over six boy contestants 1n the 
Five associate 
judges of the supreme court gave her the 
rating. The subject for the seven was the 
federal constitution and her voice carried 
with ease to the far reaches of the great audi- 
torium. Her victory entitles her to represent 
the United States in the international con- 
test at the capital in October. A tour of 
Europe was one of the prizes awarded Miss 
Carlson 


winning 





A Pioneer Logger 


Wy the past forty years the 
forest regions of the Pacific North- 
west have seen a mighty revolution. From 
the old bull-team the industry has 
changed to the high-powered donkey en- 
gine; from the skid road to the sky line; 
from one or two small markets in the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century to 1926 
which marked a world trade of thirty-five 
different countries. Lumber has taken its 
place as one of the greatest American in- 


dustries. In the Pacific Northwest it 1s 
first. No man has been more active in 


bringing about this revolution than Ed- 
ward G. English, one of the oldest sur- 
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viving lumbermen of the Northwest. His 
career began almost a half century ago. 


“T commenced logging in 1881,” said 
English, ‘and any one who knew the Paci- 
fic Northwest at that time remembers it 
as an endless stretch of timberland from 
the Cascade mountains west to the Pacific 
and from the California line to the Cana- 
dian border. Like most western lumber- 
men I began on a small scale. The busi- 
ness was a continuous grief in those days. 
Money was scarce, transportation ex- 
tremely difficult. The continuous rains of 
winter kept us busy building and repairing 
roads. Pay-rolls were hard to meet but, 
thanks to our men, we didn’t have to piy 
them but twice a year, Fourth of July and 
Christmas. A logger went into the woods 
right after the Fourth and he didn’t go to 
town again until Christmas. Then he 
went back and stayed another six months. 

“Plenty of things could happen; 
freshets, washouts, a raft of logs might 
get away, go out to sea and be lost. !t 
took a long time to interest eastern capit.'| 
in our raw western products. There prob- 
ably has been no greater triumph in his- 
tory than the story of these faithful lum- 
bermen who persisted until they suc- 
ceeded in introducing western red cedar 
shingles, Douglas fir, Sitka spruce and 
West Coast hemlock into eastern and 
foreign markets.” 

When spoken to about the vital place he 
has taken in the upbuilding of the Puget 
Sound region, English blushes with the 
humility of a schoolboy. “Pm just a 
plain-spoken man,” he insists. 

But he founded the city of Mount Ver- 
non, Washington. His company now cuts 
fifty million feet of logs each year from the 
forests of Skagit county alone, and he and 
his associates operate on a large scale in 
British Columbia. He believes that a 
man’s chances for success are better now 
than ever, “if he will only stick with the 
thing he starts out to do.’ 

English lives with his family in Seattle 
He is hearty and active; a fine example of 
the sturdy pioneer. SALONE ELLIs. 





WAYNE ALBEE, MCBRIDE STUDIO 


@ Edward G. English is one of the oldest 
surviving lumbermen of the Northwest. He 
began logging nearly fifty years ago. The 
English Lumber Company now cuts fifty 
million feet of logs yearly from the forests of 
one county alone, in addition to which 
English and his associates operate on a 
large scale in British Columbia. He 1s a 
typical example of the sturdy pioneer empire- 
builder 
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The West at Washington 


Two Gentlemen Who 
Accomplish Things Are 
Herewith Portrayed dy 


Theodore M. Knappen 


SuNSET’s Staff Correspondent 
at the National Capital 


AWAITlI has since had its own 

day in the glowing spot- 

light of aeronautical pub- 

licity but it was not un- 

represented in Washington 
that great day that the young Lindbergh 
came up the Potomac, in the U. S. cruiser 
Memphis, to receive his official welcome 
by the President himself as the skyline 
conqueror of the Atlantic. 

Among those generally present on the 
wharf at the Navy Yard was a man who, 
if he were in a novel would “be followed 
by all eyes” notwithstand- 
ing the agonizing conse- 
quences of such a physical 
distortion. But as a mat- 
ter of fact this command- 
ing man didn’t command 
any attention at all, for 
nobody got into the Navy 
Yard without a pass that 
was conferred for some 
sort of distinction or 
place of pull; and every- 
body there, even though a 
crowd, considered himself 
somebody and was not 
conferring admiration 
where he expected it. 
When I say everybody I 
except Dillingham, for 
our hero realized that he 
was in a pond that knew 
not the notables of lei- 
land, and accepted his ab- 
sorption in the crowd as 
something to be expected. 

But presently all eyes 
did turn toward Dilling- 
ham even if they didn’t 
follow him, for, ‘Hello, 
Walter!” boomed out a 
hearty salutation from the 
deck of the Mayflower, the president’s 

acht. 

“Hello! hello! Commander,” came back 
a rousing answer, tinged with the cor- 
diality that marks the response of a small 
boy who suddenly finds a friend in a desert 
of people. 

It was Commander O’Brien, executive 
of the Mayflower, and his greeting was 
quickly followed by an urgent invitation 
to ‘‘come on up.” 

So Walter Dillingham (and his mar- 
veling small son) sat elegantly in the seats 
of the mighty and looked happily upon 
the triumph of Lindbergh. The crowd in 
the Navy Yard might not know the pro- 
portions of Dillingham in the Hawaii pud- 
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dle, but O’Brien did, and doubtless it 
was just a little gratifying even to a 
man of Dillingham’s modesty to 
realize that someone in the Pacific 
outpost of the Republic was still 
someone in Washington, where the 
spotlights of the world blind each 
other—particularly on Lindbergh’s 
day of glory. 

I wonder if Dillingham, magnate 
of the languorous isles of the Pacific, 
reflected as Lindbergh came steam- 
ing up the Potomac on those faraway 
days when his New England ances- 
tors came sailing out of the East 
with the fate of the Kanakas and 
perhaps the empire of the Pacific in 
their prayers and their whaleboats. 
For, consulting the equivalent of a 
Hawaiian “Who’s Who”, I found 
that Dillingham is a descendant of 
the two exceptional Yankee strains 
that early put their impress and later 
their landmarks on the islands. One 
was the missionaries, who in saving 
the souls of the Kanakas, had to 






contend against the demoralizing influ- 
ences of the other—those very worldly 
New Bedford and Nantucket whalers. To 
the missionaries fell the task of forward- 
ing the benighted heathen to Paradise 
when their time should come, whereas the 
whalers judged that paradise was then 
and there. In the blending of these com- 
mercial, practical and altruistic strains 
there was produced a rather select breed 
which was able first to garner wealth al- 
most without effort and which in the sec- 
ond place never neglected to credit a kind 
Providence for the result. They had good 
appetites but always said grace. And 
they continued to cultivate the higher 
life despite the prosperity of their mate- 
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WIDE WORLD PHOTO 
( Above: Walter Dillingham, 
magnate of the languorous 
isles uf the Pacific 


@ Left: Donald D. Conn, 
manager of the California 
Vineyardists’ Association 


rial affairs. In due time this 
dominant strain in the midst 
of a flood of racial color found 
that the political salvation of 
the Islands was also up to 
them, and then the fate that 
came in the old sailing vessels revealed 
itself in the patriotism that had not 
cooled in three-quarters of a century— 
and the starry banner was hauled to the 
top of the official flagstaff. Out of this 
concatenation of uplift, business and 
politics, salvation and enrichment, in due 
time came Walter Dillingham, who lives 
in Hawaii but whose home is almost any- 
where in the United States. Just as 
O’Brien picked him out of the crowd at 
the Washington Navy Yard, so someone 
highly placed is likely to pick him out of 
any notable gathering in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Chicago or New York. The 
picking is promoted by the fact that 
(Continued on page 58) 
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(The approach and the entrance to 
Harold Bell Wright's home is a key to 
the individuality of the entire estate. 
It retains the atmosphere of an ab- 
original structure and of the desert 
which seems to have been there since 
time began. Only a painting can give 
the feeling of color in the surrounding 
view. Cacti in marvelous purple, red, 
pink and green; peppers and tiled roof 
deep red; turf of green; awnings of 
orange and white; the purple hills be- 
yond tt all seen through undraped win- 
dows; the whole sobered by the adobe 
walls. At left 1s a detail of the main 
doorway 


HEN Harold Bell Wright decided 

\) \ to build a permanent home he had 

these things to consider: his love 

of the desert, his dislike of gaping tourists, 

his appreciation of Indian architecture, 
and his own comfort while writing. 

He bought one hundred and sixty acres 
of untouched desert land nine miles east 
of Tucson, Arizona, and chose the highest 
spot as the vantage point for his house. 
The building blends so perfectly with the 
adobe earth that two miles away a keen 
eye has difficulty in distinguishing it from 

é the Surrounding country. This in itself is 
PR IS (Continued on page 76) 
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Western Homes and Gardens 
























DEFINITE plan of landscape gardening has 
been carried out entirely with the native desert 
growths. Every cactus seen here was trans- 
planted, even to the huge sahuaro that casts its 
shadow against the wall. Water for irrigation 
of cultivated growths comes from a well one hun- 
dred and ninety-two feet deep. The irregular 
roof line 1s quite typical of the Indian, who 
builds his house in sections 





(From the roof, a delightful retreat, one may 
see mountain ranges poetically named: Rincon, 
Santa Catalina, Tortillita and Santa Rita 
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HE Indian stairway leading 
from the terrace to the roof 
porch, the Navajo rug and the 
pattern reflected 1n the light- 
ing fixtures continue the 
Indian motif in the Wright 
dwelling. -Breakfast 1s often 
served here in summer, lunch- 
eons in the February sun- 
shine, suppers with a brilliant 
moon for light 


Qs there another bath house 
in the world like the one by 
the pool below? It is made 
of skeletons of giant sahuaros. 
Each of the six. dressing- 
rooms opens to the heaven's 
blue. The plunge is not 
merely a luxury; the water 
irrigates the plants and 
trees on this desert estate. 
Swimming is enjoyed at sun- 
rise or after the stars are out 
on summer evenings 


Western Homes and Gardens 
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The guest house (at left) 1s conveniently 
near the pool and inuitingly furnished 
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cA Stairway of Distinction 





























C Designed from an Italian 
harp, this beautiful stairway 
curves gracefully around a 
corner of the wall, the wrought 
tron spindles and the polished 
wood designed toresemble the 
strings and the frame of a harp 


CThe hall, planned by Dr. Anna 
Maurer for her residence on Edgemont 
Drive, Hollywood, California, is fur- 
nished in harmony with the stairway. 
A finely carved chair of Flemish oak 
with red leather seat is shown here 
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GAt one end of the hall an 
ancient chest 1s placed under 
an art glass window. Walls 
are Tiffany finished. In- 
direct lighting comes from 
half-bowls of amber art glass. 
There 1s a full length mirror 
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decided Liljestrom to give up copper 
mining as a career. 

The boat was on its way from the rail- 
road station at Parker toward Riverside 
Mountain, heavily laden with mining 
machinery. Liljestrom was acting as pilot 
with a crew of several Indians. All seemed 
calm and serene when suddenly, out of the 
still noon sky, a bolt of blue lightning 
crashed sizzlingly upon one of the great 
boilers upon the vessel’s stern—an omi- 
nous foretaste of what was to come. The 
sky clouded rapidly, the wind freshened 
and within a few moments they were en- 
veloped in a torrential cloud-burst that 
lashed the river to a raging torrent; tossed 
up fierce unexpected whirlpools, threaten- 
ing death and destruction to all who came 
their way. Lightning was crashing all 
about them. As a wild bolt struck sud- 
denly amidships, the terrified Indians 
deserted in a body and struck out for 
shore, while Liljestrom clung stubbornly 
to his post, in the vain hope of finally sav- 
ing the precious cargo. 

With the speed of an express train, the 
boat careened madly down the river past 
the landing at Riverside Mountain, and 
finally capsized in a great whirlpool. Lil- 
jestrom only managed to save himself by 
leaping far into the river and swimming 
to the shore. 


H* found himself with nothing but 
the overalls he was wearing and a 
couple of cans of matches, fortunately 
still dry. From the debris floating about 
the wreck he managed to salvage some 
rope—that was all. 

So here he was alone—hundreds of miles 
from any human habitation in a desert 
country so arid and perilous that leaving 
the river would mean almost certain death 
from starvation or drought—or from rat- 
tlesnakes, the real terror of the desert. 

Only one means of escape seemed pas- 
sible. In some way he must manage to 
follow closely along the river in the hope 
of reaching Yuma, four hundred miles 
down stream. 

Quail were plentiful and so tame that 
he managed to snare them with the rope 
he had salvaged. He caught fish in abun- 
dance by means of traps contrived out of 
branches and leaves. icone of transpor- 
tation only were lacking. 

One day watching the great logs float- 
ing along the river the idea occurred to 
him that if he could manage to climb 
aboard he might finally make his way 
down stream. Mustering his courage he 
waited till he saw one shooting towards 
him from the distance. He struck out 
from shore and like a hobo boarding a 
speeding express he caught it mid-stream 
and managed to drag himself upon it. 
Sometimes he succeeded in riding for 
miles upon this ingenious craft; again he 
was able to make only a few hundred feet 
before coming to grief in the eddies of 
some whirlpool or on the rocky reefs that 
edged the shore. 

Absorbed in this fierce struggle for mere 
existence he lost all count of days, but as 
the weeks dragged themselves into months, 
as he became almost used to this timeless 
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The Making of an Artist 


(Continued from page 39) 


solitude, an odd sense of the futility of 
many things that formerly he had held so 
desirable crept upon him. The loveliness 
of that strange country had woven its 
spell about him; the beauty of those quiet 
nights where the stars seemed so large that 
one could reach out and touch them with 
the hand; the solemn grandeur of the 
towering granite peaks so strangely beauti- 
ful in twilight or at dawn, changed his en- 
tire psychology. And he thought to him- 
self that if ever he escaped he would come 
back and paint what he had seen. 

At the time, however, the chances 
seemed slender enough. All his energies 
were centered upon the hazardous day- 
time rides and upon snaring enough food 
for sustenance. He lost all track of time; 
knew only that the days were shortening 
and that a new chill was stealing into the 


August Full Moon 
By M. W. Cory 


The August moon returns 
Golden with ripe delight, 
Flooding the earth with sweets 

Throughout the gentle night. 
Ten August moons count I 
Since Love flamed in the sky. 


Ten full-blown summer flowers ° 
On the dark tree of heaven; 
None hath lain on my heart; 
None any fragrance given, 
Since blossomed that fair glow 
Ten August moons ago. 


nights. He had no idea of the distance he 
had covered for in the country the topog- 
raphy of the country changes little. No 
landmarks but the great ragged cliffs, 
miniature replicas of the Grand Canyon 
to the east, and beyond them the flat 
reaches of the desert. 

And then one day when he had climbed 
the canyon walls for a look over the hori- 
zon as Was his custom from time to time— 
far down on the river he saw a boat. 

Hallooing wildly, leaping from crag to 
crag like some bearded hermit of the wil- 
derness, he raced back. 

And on the shore ledge he found his 
brother who having heard rumors of the 
accident in Chicago had fitted up a boat to 
come in search. 

He was there, holding a loaf of bread 
towards him. 

And, the first greeting over, Liljestrom 
laughed. ‘Why, my boy, I’ve never had 
more to eat in my life!” 

The brothers returned together to civili- 
zation. In Chicago Liljestrom entered 
the Art Institute where he studied for 
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several years until, once more answering 
the old call of the wanderlust, he went to 
China, a far cry from the Arizona desert. 

Though he intended to remain in the 
Orient for only a few months, his stay ex- 
tended itself to several years. During 
that time he made an intensive study of 
Oriental art in all its varying phases, 
architecture, sculpture, paintmg. And on 
his return, so strong a hold had the strange 
and bizarre culture of an alien land taken 
possession of him that he found himself 
regarded as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on things Oriental in the country. He 
became head of the department of Orien- 
tal design for the S. and G. Gump Com- 
pany in San Francisco. And it was while 
visiting their Oriental rooms that Harry 
C. Arthur Jr., Vice-President and General 
Manager of the North American Theater 
Company, decided to entrust to Lilje- 
strom the designing and decoration of the 
Fifth Avenue Theater in Seattle, which 
he wished to make the most splendid and 
authentic example of Chinese architecture 
ever attempted in America. 

In Liljestrom’s own words, “They just 
told me what they wanted—an authentic 
Chinese theater. Of course I foresaw all 
kinds of difficulties, never imagining that 
there were people in the world who would 
allow an artist free rein and with whom I 
would not have to battle to put my ideas 
across. However I was miraculously dis- 
appointed. From the first moment no 
hindrance was placed in my path. No 
one tried to edit my designs; no one com- 
plained of trouble nor of expense. So I 
feel that I alone am responsible for the 
result. And upon it my reputation must 
stand or fall.” 

Liljestrom spent eleven months in 
Seattle working out the magnificent and 
intricate designs and superintending the 
entire interior decoration. With a force 
of three hundred workmen at his com- 
mand in this short space of time a theater 
came into being so splendid and unusual 
that Otto Kahn said, after seeing it re- 
cently: “New York? Why, New York 
has nothing so splendid. You have here 
something unequalled from an artistic 
viewpoint. And what an opportunity 
there was to make the whole thing ridicu- 
lous! Instead you have a masterpiece. 
It is truly marvelous!” 


O it has come about that, working 

in two such utterly varied mediums, 
the adventurous Swede has evolved as per- 
sonal and unique an artistic achievement 
as any one in the West. 

Year after year he goes back to the 
Canyon or to the desert of the southwest; 
sometimes even to those lower réaches of 
the Colorado where he wandered those 
six long months; sometimes to the Indian 
reservations of the Hopi and the Navajo. 

The work he brings back is not the 
product of any particular school. He 
stands aside, uninterested, from the con- 
flicting theories of modern art, content 
to portray honestly and simply, from his 
own very personal angle the country he 
loves so well. 

His composition is splendidly sure. It 
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has great scenic sweep, a firm yet fluid 
grasp of the extraordinary rock forma- 
tion, a salient and powerful seizing of 
the strange individuality of the land. 
Because of his intimate knowledge of it, 
and perhaps even because of the hard- 
ships he suffered there, Liljestrom’s inter- 
pretations of the canyon are imbued with 
an extraordinary imaginative power. He 
shows it in the sweltering heat of noon, 


when the great fanged cliffs rise hard and 
yellow, cleaving the glittering sapphire of 
the Arizona sky; in the misty splendor of 
sunrise when the vast landscape shim- 
mers of color washed in the first rays of 
the desert sun. Again, he paints them 
murky and threatening, swathed in com- 
ing storm, or perhaps in dim summer 
twilights when, their harsh outlines veiled 
by creeping mist, the savage cliffs take on 


Ruth Pielkovo 


a fantastic eeriness, like the phantasma- 
goric vision of some dreaming God. 

All this Liljestrom has felt and seen, 
and by some subtle alchemy has placed 

on his canvases. “The Enchanted 
Mesa,” reproduced here, is one of his 
finest achievements; although inevitably, 
seen only in the black and white of repro- 
duction, the color, so important in the 
judging of any of his work, is lost. 





Paradise zz fhe Hills 


becomes until it resembles the jungles of 
the tropics. It isa wild country and forest 
clad over most of its surface. Everywhere 
it is verdant and teeming with life, for 
the mystic clouds from the Pacific ever 
break over the heads of its mountains. 
Everywhere are cold springs and tumul- 
tuous streams. How long and how 
strangely has this great summer play- 
ground been neglected. 

It chances that I have dipped into this 
great stretch of country where the moun- 
tain and the sea mingle their wonders to- 
gether at many points, although I know 
most intimately that part of it lying be- 
tween Coos Bay and the California line. 

How then, about buying a summer 
home in “The Hills” as the high lands 
are called by all the native lowlanders 
dwelling in the valleys or along the coast? 
There are scattered through our hills 
hundreds of bargains in the way of aban- 
doned homesteads on which proof has 
been made as well as mountain ranches, 
some of which have considerable im- 

rovements and possess a bit of creek 
cians: or a piece of good range. Why 
are they for sale? Because they are in- 
accessible to markets. Some can be 
be reached with a flivver during the dry 
months of summer. Many of them are 
away from roads altogether with only 
trails leading to them. It is economically 
impossible to carry on diversified farming 
where good roads are not. The stock 
business is the only 


(Continued from page 33) 


Here then is a chance to buy a summer 
home set in an estate of one hundred and 
sixty acres of land bearing the best crop 
for the future human foresight can suggest. 
As a place to summer such a homestead 
is well worth the taxes which run around 
thirty dollars a year in our county on a 
hundred and sixty acre homestead. And 
if this sounds like an advertisement I 
can’t help it, that’s all! 

However, let it be made plain that as 
summer homes such cabins in the hills 
would have few attractions for most 
people. Count out all those who want to 
mingle with the herd, who want the soft 
blandishments of luxury and ease, who 
wish to whirl away in a car from scene to 
scene as the whim seizes them. Count 
those who do not love solitude or at most 
the company of their own small family 
group. Count out those who do not love 
horses and dogs, who cannot get an hour’s 
amusement watching the water ousel fish- 
ing in the creek or chipmunks stealing 
berries under the eyes of the dogs. 


pas hills make no apologies or 
concessions and flatter no man. 
They call for tough, hardy souls with 
their cavernous forest depths, rocky, 
steep trails and tangled jungle growth. 
They yield up their treasures—and they 
are real treasures—only to the sound of 


limb and wind, who have stout hearts, 
withal. 

One must put away the interests of the 
world of men for the time being. The 
postofiice is fourteen miles away from our 
cabin. The nearest telephone is eight 
miles distant. The nearest neighbor we 
have lives half a mile away, when he is at 
home, and within half a dozen miles radius 
there are not more than that number of 
people dwelling. To enjoy a summer in 
“The Hills” one should have a capacity 
for meditation, be fond of nature or be a 
sportsman given to hunting and fishing. 
Perhaps the one who has the most fun 
of all is he who has the tang of the soil in 
his soul and likes to delve in the dirt and 
smell the smoke of burning log piles. One 
who loves to use the primitive tools of 
man, the ax, the saw, the shovel and the 
sledge and wedge, can have a bully time. 
It is better than well, if one is a lover of 
books. Nowhere else can a book be taken 
up with so pronounced a sense of leisured 
ease when the darkness settles over the 
landscape and one drops into the big 
chair before the fire and draws the lamp 
over until the light falls just right on his 
pages. Add a pipe of good tobacco to the 
picture and, from my own point of view, 
at least, all is quite definitely well with 
the world. 

Our friends are always asking us: “what 
do you do to pass the time out there in the 
hills?” Probably it would be impossible 

to make the sort of 





possible line to follow 
for the man with a 
family. Yet the land 
is good—it will pro- 
duce almost anything, 
especially hay - and 
forage crops. It is 
also splendid fruit 
land. Our hill pota- 
toes are of the finest 
and whitest. And our 
little, intermittently 
tended orchards bear 
smooth and wormless 
apples. This lack of 
good roads is less a 
drawback for the 
family who wants 
such a place for a sum- 
mer camp than it is 
forthe man who needs 
to make a living from 
his land. It is also 
the reason why such 














person who asks that 
kind of a question un~ 
derstand the variety 
of interests a cabin 
in “The Hills” holds 
for our kind of folks. 
To go a little into. 
detail, one of our 
summers starts with 
a rushed morning in 
our city home in 
Eugene which culmi-- 
nates with the swing~ 
ing up to the railway- 
station of ourselves, 
our dog and our bag~ 
gage in a taxi bearing: 


ning board and bulg- 
ing with suitcases. In 
a scramble we finally 
make the train, with 
baggage checked, in- 
cluding the protest- 











lands can be bought 
for less than they are 
worth. 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, 





Dashing new Bodies by 
Fisher . . . swung smartly 
low without any loss of 
head-room or road-clear- 
ance and without resort 
to smaller wheels . . 
fleet, slender radiator 
lines. ...styleand beauty 
equalled only by the finest 
custom creations. 


Power to pass on any hill 
. . . power to conquer the 
roughest going . . . power 
to maintain high speeds 
hour after hour .. . re 
sulting from brilliant ad- 
vancements in Buick’s 
famous six-cylinder Valve- 
in-Head engine . . . vibra- 
tionless beyond belief. 


Get-away like an arrow 
froma bow . . . an exhila- 
rating rush of power when 
the signal changes .. . 
unmatched flexibility in 
trafic . . . and the effort- 
less speed of flying birds 
when you're out on the 
open road. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL 











Form-fitting tailored seat 
cushions, as restful as an 
easy chair . . . hydraulic 
shock absorbers front and 
rear, providing pillowed 
riding ease over any road 

. . and interiors resem- 
bling exquisite drawing 
rooms in luxury of fittings 
and appointments. 


Colors unrivalled by the 
rainbow . . . exteriors 
finished in rich new Duco 
combinations . . . har- 
monized interiors — the 
new vogue in closed car 
decoration . . . walls, ceil- 
ings, seat-coverings and 
carpets, all blending into 
one perfect ensemble. 


Heads turn in admiring 
tribute whenever a Buick 
for 1928 flashes by . . . for 
it is richly endowed with 
that rare quality . . . that 
elusive touch of personal- 
ity . . . that indefinable 
characteristic called 
“smartness”. 


FLINT, MICHIGAN, Division of General Motors Corporation 


BUILD THEM 































58 Paradise in the Hills: 


cars is beneath his dignity. It is the 
Coos Bay train we takeand at Marsh- 
field or Coquille we disembark ourselves, 
our dog, and our baggage to take the stage 
or a private auto down the Roosevelt 
highway through Bandon and, fourteen 
miles farther south, to Langlois. 

Langlois is for the next three months 
our point of contact with civilization. It 
was once known as Dairyville or “Cow 
Town” in recognition of the numerous 
dairy ranches surrounding it. Langlois 
looks back on a more prosperous past, of 
the days when as a stage station the 
horses of the stages and the freighters 
were changed there and when passengers 
and drivers stopped to take a meal or 
stay over night. Now hundreds of cars 
from everywhere whiz by but few stop. 
It is secure however in a certain prosperity 
as a distributing point for dairy products 
and as a trading place for the ranchers 
and such hill-billies as ourselves. 

At Langlois, we either borrow saddle 
horses or perhaps hire a car to take us to 
the foot of the mountain over which our 
road passes. From this point which is 
farthest west for even the hardiest flivver, 
it is a six mile hike to our cabin. Swinging 
on a stick over my shoulder a flour sack 
containing a little piece of bacon, a 
pound roll of butter and a_pasteboard 
box containing a dozen carefully packed 
eggs, I lead the way over the trail, The 
Wife following with a little bag containing 
a few toilet articles. Our cabin is always 
stocked from one year’s end to another. 
In it we leave grub and clothing; we can 
walk in at any time and begin house- 
keeping. The food we place in tin biscuit 
boxes, fruit jars or earthenware crocks. 
Our bedding and clothes are packed away 
in a lot of ancient trunks and chests. 
The mattresses are piled one on top of 
another and covered with canvas. The 
saddles are hung up on spikes driven in 
the beams of the living rooms. When we 
arrive tired but rejoiced at the cabin, it 
is only the work of an hour or so to have 
everything set to relax in our easy chairs 
before the roaring fireplace while the tea- 
kettle, an iron one, sings over the coals 
and the bacon and eggs sizzle. After our 
snack of a supper is over we can luxuriate 
in the peaceful stillness which steals over 
“The Hills” for our first evening, always 


one of the best of all evenings, in the 
cabin. 

The next few days are fairly busy ones. 
The saddle horses must be looked up, 
the trails brushed out, the fruit trees and 
roses spaded about and one of these days 
a wagon load of supplies arrives from the 
village which must be taken care of. 
Then life settles into a soothing routine 
beginning with a late breakfast, a hearty 
leisurely breakfast, at which one eats his 
fill of hot cakes and rolled oats without 
fear of over-weight. An active life in the 
hill country will take care of all that over- 
weight business. After breakfast a pro- 
gram of some sort for the day is deter- 
mined. Sometimes it is a fishing trip, 
sometimes it is an excursion on horseback 
to some of our neighbors in search of 
vegetables or other supplies. Sometimes it 
is honest toil with an ax or some such tool 
that receives the vote. Anyhow in mid- 
afternoon occurs the big meal of the day, 
often made notable with a pie baked 
especially for the occasion or marked by 
a mess of trout just taken from the water, 
the kind that twist and bend double in 
the hot grease. After dinner almost 
always the horses are saddled for a ride. 
There are miles and miles of trails to 
follow from our cabin. We also do a little 
haymaking, mowing some of the best 
patches of grass by hand and hauling it 
to the barn on a sled with Polly, The 
Wife’s saddle horse. Polly temperamental 
creature that she is, will only pull when 
she is led, but she will pull which is some- 
thing. 


E have house guests too. I 

cannot recollect a summer 
when we have not entertained one or 
more parties. We have beds and cots 
to sleep ten or a dozen persons if 
necessary. When we have guests the 
longer trips are taken into the wild hill 
country, at the edge of which our home- 
stead is located. We can travel on trails 
to the southward of our cabin for days 
and never see a wagon road or any houses 
other than those of scattered homestead- 
ers. We can ride on a fairly good trail 
from our cabin to the top of Mount Edson 
where there is an unsurpassed view of 
mountains and sea. We can, if we wish, 
ride and hike for more than a hundred 
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miles around the head-waters of the Sixes 
river and across the ridges to the water- 
shed of the Rogue and come out at some 
point on that rushing stream, traveling 
altogether by trails and camping in the 
open at night. Such trips are taken 
through what is said to be the wildest 
section of the United States. For the 
hunter there are bear, cougar and deer 
in abundance and every mountain stream 
is full of rainbow trout. In the summer 
months the weather conditions are ideal. 
From mid-June till late in September it 
almost never rains in our hills, although 
in the higher altitudes sometimes moun- 
tain mists are to be encountered. Camp- 
ing in the open is the usual practice. A 
tent is a useless encumbrance. Wood 
and water are always at hand. Except 
in certain easily avoidable localities there 
are neither flies nor mosquitoes to trouble 
one’s rest. There is grass for the horses 
always within reach. In fact for all those 
who love to follow winding mountain 
trails with saddle horse and pack-train, 
this is the ideal region—for us, anyhow, 
and we’re sure that it is for many others 
of our turn of mind. Which is why I’ve 
written about our own place at such 
length. 

The Wife and I claim to know something 
about the summering business. We have 
spent summers at a cottage in a Nova 
Scotian fishing village and others in an 
old stone house on McNab’s Island in 
Halifax harbor. Several summers found 
us in the Rangeley region among the 
mountains between Maine and New 
Hampshire. One summer was spent in 
one of the canyons which gash the moun- 
tain girdle around Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Other summers we have nie. at the 
beaches along the Oregon and Wash- 
ington shores. But of all vacation spots, 
we say, give us our ain cabin in “The 
Hills” of rugged Curry. 

hen we first built the cabin, The 
Wife in sentimental mood adorned one 
end of it with a name formed of rustic 
letters made of limbs. That name was 
?~A-R-A-D-I-S-E. The wind has swept 
one letter away in the course of the years. 
It is the letter D, a good omen. For, you 
see, we now have Paradise with the D— 
——aees which is quite as it should 
e. 





The West a¢ Washington 


Dillingham is no peewee of fortune. Big, 
handsome, vital, and good-natured, one 
feels privileged to know him for himself, 
entirely apart from his rich and brilliant 
setting. 

A further revelation of the fate that 
came over the sea in missionary ships and 
whalers made it manifest that Dillingham 
should be a Pearl Harbor naval base con- 
tractor and thereby contribute to keeping 
fate on the proper job of perpetually de- 
noting the Islands for the American realm. 
This would have been an endless task, 
albeit not without profit, if it had not been 
for the Washington Arms Limitation Con- 
ference. Up to that time, whenever Dill- 
ingham got the channel at Pearl Harbor 
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(Continued from page 49) 


deep enough and the anchorage basin 
wide enough, Uncle Sam deepened the 
draft of his warships and extended their 
length. But there is still quite a little to 
do, and the doing of it necessitates fre- 
quent trips from Honolulu to Washington 
and other conspicuous “points.” 

About all I could get Mr. Dillingham 
to talk about was Lindbergh and pine- 
apples. He sensed a new day for Hawaii 
in the blond flyer’s symbolic feat, and out- 
classed the best Directors of Public Rela- 
tions in expatiating on the manner in 
which the Hawaiian pineapple industry 
has mastered mass production, both on 
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the plantations and in the canning plant. 
Most of the details have slipped my mind 
but the general impression remains that 
from the day the plants are set out until 
the luscious fruit reaches dessert on 
10,000,000 American dining tables con- 
tinuous conveyor and line assembly 
methods hustle them along to the fulfil- 
ment of their destiny. I also retain the 
impression that shiploads of industrial 
magnates from the mainland arrive regu- 
Jarly at Honolulu to see, marvel and learn. 

However, research discovers that the 
Islands are not all pineapples, but they do 
seem to be largely Dillingham at that. 
Oahu railroad—only one of the islands— 
Dillingham. Hawaiian Dredging Com- 
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F. O. B. Lansing - 
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BODY BY FISHER 
- Spare Tire Extra 


OLDSMOBILE SIX 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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PERFORMANCE 


N* ONLY dashing new smartness but dashing perform- 
ance—in the latest, greatest Oldsmobile Six . 


Thrilling—smoother—with sweeping acceleration and flow- 
ing power. 

Oldsmobile engineering has kept step with new styling, new 
luxury and new colors. 


See these features in the Oldsmobiles now on special showing 
by Oldsmobile dealers everywhere. 


Then taste of the results—drive the car yourself. 


Its new smartness is surprising. Its new luxury is delightful. 
Detail by detail the latest Oldsmobile will excite your praise. 


And the features that make for this thrilling finer perform- 
ance, greater economy and longer life add the final touch to 
an array of qualities almost incredibie in a fine closed car at 
this new lower price—$875. 
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60 The West at Washington: Theodore 


any—Pearl Harbor contract—Dilling- 
ak. Hawaiian Contracting Company, 
builders extraordinary for the islands— 
Dillingham. Bishop Trust Company, 
which will trust you for any amount if you 
are trustworthy—Dillingham. Want a 
lot at Waikikif—Dillingham. Visit the 
sugar plantation scenery—Dillingham. 
Go toa polo match—Dillingham, captain. 

This fable teaches youth with “the light 
of enterprise shining in its eyes” that all 
it needs to succeed is to pick out good an- 
cestral stock with a fondness for uplift 
and whales and a flair for finance, and 
arrange for a store of energy that plenty 
and soft environment can not curtail, a 
good physique, an agile mind, a pleasing 
countenance, an engaging manner. With 
this slender start and a bit of good luck it 
can get on, despite a host of handicaps. 


ASHINGTON is many kinds of 

acapital. The numerous facets 
of governmental relations cause organized 
business to establish corresponding con- 
tacts in Washington. In a sense, Wash- 
ington is even the railway capital of the 
country, although it is almost non-existent 
as an industrial center. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission is, in last resort, 
the general manager of the railways of the 
United States, and the railways find it 
necessary to maintain cooperative head- 
quarters here. One of the executives of 
this railway capital has recently “‘de- 
parted from our midst” to become a citi- 
zen of the Golden State. Washington 
loses and San Francisco gains. Having 
solved a considerable portion of the na- 
tion’s traffic problems as Director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association, 
Donald D. Conn has accepted the man- 
agement of the California Vineyardists 
Association, which seeks to organize the 
grape growers of that State, hitherto un- 


organized. This is Mr. Conn’s reward of 
virtue for the California Grape Plan, 
which, as a representative of the railways 
in cooperation with growers and shippers, 
he put into effect last year. This plan 
came so near solving the problem raised 
by the paradox of a prohibition nation 
consuming more wine grapes after prohi- 
bition than before, that the growers be- 
lieve, if they have all of Mr. Conn’s time 
devoted to their interests, he may solve 
the whole problem. Essentially, it is an- 
other one of these baffling over-produc- 
tion problems that constantly beset 
American agriculture all the time the 
“high-brow” economists are telling us 
there is no such thing as over-production. 
It is typical of the California will to con- 
quer obstacles that a group of grape grow- 
ers should bid high enough to take away 
from the associated railways of the 
United States the man who has success- 
fully organized the shippers of the United 
States into thirteen territorial groups that 
cooperate with the railways, through 
20,000 committeemen, to articulate the 
business and transportation of this im- 
perial republic. 

When the California grape growers dis- 
covered that a wineless nation was fonder 
of wine grapes than a vinous nation they 
rolled up grape production so fast that it 
overtook even the alcoholic capacity of 
prohibitiondom. Of course, everybody 
knows what most of these grapes are used 
for but, at the same time, it is not con- 
sidered entirely ethical for prohibition 
grape growers to advertise in order to ex- 
tend the demand for wine-making grapes. 
Perhaps, as manager of the grape growers, 
Mr. Conn can ethically do more in the di- 
rection of increasing markets for the sus- 
pect grape than he could as an agent of 
the American Railways. Anyway, last 

ear he showed the Grape Growers how a 
bis crop could be moved to markets 3000 


M. Knappen 


miles away smoothly and expeditiously, 
and in such a manner as not to glut what. 
ever markets there were. The man whol 
was able to persuade shippers to hold back 
their crops when prices were high because 
he feared they would be made lower by 2 
big rush of crops to the market, may be 
able to persuade 30,000 grape growers to 
unite to produce less as the market en. 
larges. By special grace of Congress this 
is the favored privilege of farmers, though 
a heinous crime in other producers. 
The California grape plan was based on 
the bold idea that a regional shipment 
roblem could be solved only by more or 
ess disregard of the benefits and even the 
necessities of the individual shipper. So 
long as any shipper anywhere has a legal 
right to demand unlimited cars of a rail- 
way there is bound to be railway conges- 
tion. This Conn person was able to apply 
this principle in California to such good 
effect that even on days of peak shipments 
shippers used only sixty per cent of the 
cars they had originally estimated as be- 
ing absolutely necessary. Maybe, after 
Mr. Conn has labored a while with the 
thirty-four nationalities that make up the 
600 shippers and 30,000 raisers of grapes 
in California, he may be able to apply his 
idea of serving the group and the region, 
rather than the individual, throughout 
the nation. Tied up with that thought is 
the big idea that if they had more author- 
ity the railways might successfully solve 
a considerable number of the big national 
problems pivoting on economic distribu- 
tion. Being the physical means of distribu- 
tion, Conn can’t see why they should not 
naturally be, to some extent, the means of 
intelligently controlling distribution. In- 
stead of being mere rigid pipe lines from 
supply to demand, Conn would like to see 
them a bit rubbery and with ability to 
check production at one end of the line 
and encourage demand at the other. 





The Air Patrol 


section of timber saved from smoking 
ruin. 

In the rear cockpit of the forestry plane 
sits an observer whose practiced eyes can 
detect a tiny wisp of smoke, though it may 
be a dozen miles on either side of the 
course flown. The fire is located by refer- 
ence to the roads and trails and the general 
drainage and conformation of the ground. 

It may be ‘‘crowning”, that is, sweep- 
ing rapidly forward through the top 
growth of the trees, toward heavier timber; 
it may be restricted on one or more sides 
by a barren stretch of ground—all these 
factors, hidden from ground observation 
by the smoke and thick growth, are 
clearly displayed before the observer’s 
eyes and if he knows his business the work 
of the fire fighters is greatly facilitated. 

As an example of this; I received a call 
from the Chelan Supervisor to make a 
reconnaissance flight from Pateros. The 
trip over there from Seattle would have 
taken a full day by automobile. 

“When can we expect you?” the dis- 
patcher asked. 
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(Continued from page 41) 


“In an hour and a half,” I promised, 
“maybe an hour and forty minutes.” I 
was making allowances for starting time 
and a headwind. 

Joe, my observer, sorted his maps. He 
collects and gloats over maps like a miser. 
While he was doing that I warmed up the 
motor. Then we were off, sweltering in 
our heavy flying suits and cramped by the 
harness of our parachutes. But the in- 
convenience of these became a comfort 
when we reached the Cascades. 


UR ears were accustomed to the 

thundering motor, as a person 
becomes accustomed to the regular 
ticking of a clock. There was a deathly 
silence, an icy silence, and two thousand 
feet below us stretched an_ endless 
array of cruel, jagged peaks whosé 
sides were gashed by wrinkled glaciers. 
White but tinged in places with the 
pale green of naked ice, they always 
seem to me to be waiting with inhuman 
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peer for some great happening that is 
eyond our ken. Their grandeur is a 
fearful and wonderful thing. 

If the motor stops in such country we 
would undoubtedly “‘bail out”, as Joe 
aptly phrases it. That is, we would 
loosen the safety belts, kiss the old ship 
good-bye, step off into space and count 
three. Then we would pull the rip-cords 
of our “chutes” and breathe a prayer to 
the saint who watches over parachute 
jumpers. That would be the safest thing, 
for there isn’t a landing field for miles in 
that section of the country. 

We crossed the Cascade range, passed 
over the wriggling blue of Lake Chelan 
and settled down on a little plateau south 
of Pateros, Washington. We were five 
minutes ahead of time. 

“Phelps telephoned for me to come out 
and meet you,” said an obliging gasoline 
man. “You may have to wait for a while 
because they have to come down clear 
from Twisp and that’s almost forty miles.” 

That day I carried a man who had 
charge of the fire fighters on the Twenty- 
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hip } ton’s Salt without iodine 
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running the 

risk of Goiter 
Zz of _— Few mothers realize 
r the alarming prevalence 
_of simple goiter, with its 


ruinous effects on body, 
mind and looks. 


It threatens two out of every 
three children between 10 and 
_ 18, girls particularly. 


Simple goiter is caused by a lack ot 
Nature’s iodine in foods and drinking 
water. Restore it and goiter automati-: 
cally is prevented, saving children from 
physical and mental decline. 


Health authorities say that the safest way to 
restore this iodine is with a reliable iodized 
salt. Morton’s Iodized Salt is such a product, 
for it is merely our long-famous salt that pours 
with a trace of tasteless iodine added. 


Get Morton’s Iodized Salt from your grocer at 
ved once and use it for every salt purpose. It costs no 
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62 The Air Patrol: 


mile biaze. We made the round of a 
number of fires and then headed toward 
his field of battle. I wrote him a note: 

“The cloud ahead looks like it’s loaded 
for bear.” 

He nodded. “A smoke-cloud from the 
Lost River fire,” he wrote back. 

It gave me a creepy feeling, that cloud. 
It rose like a white pillar, almost two miles 
high and then plumed outward like a huge 
mushroom with great billows of swirling 
yellow. I entered it with misgivings and 
for the next few minutes I was fighting 
with an airplane that plunged about like a 
crazed animal. We dropped—it seemed 
as though we were dropping vertically 
for hundreds of feet and the controls were 
slack. I pushed forward on the stick for 
a dive because, with an airplane, the fly- 
ing speed must be maintained even at the 
risk of a head-on collision with some hid- 
den mountainside. 

The next instant we were thrust upward 
as a ball is tossed in the play of a fountain 
stream. The movement was so violent 
and so sudden that the carburetor floats 
were thrown awry and the motor came to 
a sudden stop. There was an inferno of 
blazing timber beneath us and I wondered 
if we had enough altitude to glide past it 
and still have room to get our parachutes 
open. I wondered why I had ever tried 
to go through that column of smoke and 
I wondered if the man behind me would 
know how to handle his parachute. I con- 


sidered the question at great length; an 
hour or so, it seemed to me and then, be- 
fore the propeller had ceased to turn, the 
gas flow readjusted itself and the motor 
sputtered into life again. 


E left the cloud after another 

express-elevator drop and I 
turned around to give it a disapproving 
look. The astonishing and _ impressive 
part was the tremendous rapidity of the 
smoke swirls. The dizzy speed of them 
was plainly evident to us and we were in 
an airplane plunging forward at a hundred- 
mile clip. 

These mushroomed columns form on 
still days over the more violent fires. A 
column of the hot gas rises vertically, ten 
thousand to fifteen thousand feet. Strik- 
ing a cold stratum of air it is flattened on 
top and I have been told that great hail 
stones, the size of a clenched fist, form 
from the water vapor in the smoke as it 
rises. 

These are frozen and drop from their 
own weight to receive more water and 
again be thrown upward. There is a 
constant upward and downward play of 
these frozen missiles, so I have been told, 
but I was fortunate enough to escape 
such a bombardment. 

The forester left me at Pateros. “It 
sure is burning lively up there at Twenty- 
mile,” he remarked in a homely drawl. 

I thought that information a trifle in- 


Louis C. Goldsmith 


definite considering the fact that we ha( 
made, in all, a trip of some five hundred 
miles for this patrol. Later I heard aboy 
the results of this trip and incidental 
added more to my knowledge of thes 
quiet men who work sometimes fourteey 
and eighteen hours a day during the fix 
season. 

This man was in charge of the fire a 
Twenty-mile and for almost a week had 
been working against it blindly. The smok 
was so dense that comprehensive ground 
observation was impossible. From th 
air, with the whole thing spread out be. 
low him, he devised a new plan of attack 
and three days after that short observation 
trip he had the fire under control. 

I might add a sequel to this. A month 
later, when that particular fire season was 
a thing of memory, I was working with th¢ 
boys, getting No. 3 ready for her trij 
back to San Diego. A stranger approached 
with a walk that belied his city clothes. 

“Hello there,” he said with assurance 
I recognized then the man I had carried 
over the Twenty-mile fire. He looked a 
the plane. 

“Old number Three,” he said, as though 
recalling pleasant memories. “Say, I’ve 
been here in Seattle for a week on my 
vacation. I’ve been taking automobik 
trips all over the city. Nice trips, you 
know, but would you mind flying me 
around for ten or fifteen minutes so 1 can 
really see it?” 





Ride "Em Cowboy 


of Wyoming, has only a population of 
17,000 and that it is the largest city in 
the State of Wyoming, with no large 
city close by to draw from, except Denver 
which is over 100 miles distant, then the 
attendance records do seem large. 

At the 1926 show the tourist camp 
grounds nearby contained 2500 to 2800 
cars each day, representing every state 
in the Union and several Canadian prov- 
inces. More than 200 contestants took 
part in the events and strove to win some 
of the purses and prizes. The amount 
competed for at the 1927 show was $28,000. 


N the early days the contestants who 

participated came almost entirely from 
Wyoming and adjoining parts of Colorado, 
but of late years the show has drawn con- 
testants from all over western United 
States and Canada and even far off 
Hawaii has sent her best to pit their skill 
against our own. 

More than 25 events take place at 
Cheyenne each day and while a visitor 
is being thrilled by some beautiful or 
spectacular feature on which his gaze is 
riveted, a yell from another section of the 
huge stands suddenly draws his attention 
to another part of the arena where some- 
thing even more wild and thrilling is being 
staged. While ropers and trick riders are 

erforming on the track, wild broncs are 
ees turned loose from bucking chutes, 
and almost at the same time the bull- 
dogging chutes from another side of the 
arena are letting loose wild steers. Five 
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separate chutes used for this purpose 
make it possible to avoid any delay. 

The military spectacle, as one event 
of the Cheyenne show, is one of the few 
of its kind staged inthe country. Cavalry, 
artillery and infantry all add thrilling 
parts to the program. The famous black 
horse cavalry troop is one of the most 
interesting things to be seen. These fea- 
tures are made possible by the close proxi- 
mity of Fort D. A. Russell situated just 
out of Cheyenne. 

With its big purses, numerous events 
and unbroken chain of shows for 31 sea- 
sons, Cheyenne seems to hold undisputed 
claim to being the daddy of ’em all. 

T. Joe Cahill, who has been actively 
associated with the show for 24 years, has 
attended every Frontier Days celebration. 
For the past ten years he has served as 
publicity manager. The present chair- 
man of the board of directors, William 
G. Haas, also holds the same record of 
attendance, never having missed a single 
show, although he has not lived in Chey- 
enne during all of this time. One year, 
as a matter of fact, even though he was 
engaged in business in Atlanta, Georgia, 
he reached Cheyenne in time for the show. 

Miles City, Montana, has been staging 
a roundup since 1912, and it holds a promi- 
nent place near the top of the list among 
all of the roundups and wild west cele- 
brations. In its earlier days it was made 
famous by having in its contests the 
world’s most daring and skillful riders 
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and that reputation has been held down 
to the present time. Many of these bold 
and daring riders who were never afraid 
to tackle any bronc or steer have called 
Miles City their home and later as riders 
at other roundups, they have carried the 
fame of Miles City abroad. Paddy Ryan, 
1924 winner of the Roosevelt Trophy at 
Cheyenne and Pendleton, is one of these. 

The Ski-Hi Stampede of Monte Vista, 
Colorado, located in the renowned San 
Luis Valley, might be termed one of the 
baby roundups, and yet it has made a 
tremendous bid for popularity and fame 
since it started in 1919. The bucking 
horses and cattle used are the property 
of the Commercial Club which puts on 
the show, and they run wild in the ad- 
joining ranges except at stampede time. 
This stampede usually follows immedi- 
ately after the Cheyenne Frontier igh 
celebration and the $10,000 offered 1 
cash prizes draws the majority of sd 
Cheyenne contenders to the Monte Vista 
show. 

In the Southwest, Prescott, Arizona, 
has the name of the oldest show existing 
today. The frontier committee has in 
its possession the first medal given at 
their show for cowboy contests. The in- 
scription which it bears is as follows: 

“Citizen’s Prize, contested for and won 
by Juan Levias, over all contestants at 
the Fourth of July tournament, held at 
Prescott, Arizona Territory, 1888, for 
roping and tying steer. Time, 1:17 
I12—I00 yards start.” 
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Rand MONally Auto Road Maps 
are the most widely used in Amer- 
ica. There is one for each state, 
showing roads, with road markings, 
condition, type of pavement, 
turns, curves, and crossings. Popu- 
lations of cities and towns are 
given, with an index in the margin. 
Each map is folded in a booklet 
containing detailed and up-to-date 
city maps, with the latest hotel 
and garage information, motor 
laws, etc. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, drug stores 
and news stands. Write for de- 
scriptive booklets 


Rand M¢Nally Maps 
jor every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Linguistic Maps 
Commercial Mees Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 





NZ so fantastic as it might seem, this 
seventeenth-century notion of Cali- 
fornia. 

For example, check it up with some of 
your own ideas about world geogra- 
phy. Take familiar names like Borneo, 
Timbuctu, Siam, Zululand, Zanzibar. 

Are you one of the rare readers of 
this advertisement to whom these names 
suggest definite shapes? Can you tell 
offhand whether Borneo is an island or 
an inland province—off China or near 
Cape Horn? 

Yet your facilities for the study of 
world geography are a hundred times 
greater than those of the man who made 
this map. 

You have an abundance of maps 
already made, if you will use them— 
both profitable and fascinating to look 
at, as entertaining and as full of cultural 
value as some of the world’s best books. 

And no book is easier to read, none 





more stimulating to the imagination, 
none more inexhaustible as a source of 
intellectual recreation. You can pick up 
an atlas over and over again and each 
time follow a different course through 
its pages. 

Each reading is an adventurous ex- 
cursion. You never know to what 
strange lands you will be led, what 
exotic visions will be called up before 
you on the way. 

Learn for yourself the delights of map 
reading. And encourage your children 
to discover them. 

Rand M€Nally Maps, Globes, and 
Atlases are always scientific, accurate, 
up to date. Obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’ or direct. 

The habit of meticulous care, of 
scrupulous accuracy down to the last 
detail, required in map making extends 
to all Rand M¢Nally & Company’s 
greatly varied activities. 


MENALLY & GomiPANY 


Map Headquarters 


Dept. K-9 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 





270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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The First Sequoyah 


thought. He saw that his people would 
be benefited, if not placed on an equality 
with the whites if they could read and 
write. Later on, perhaps in 1801 or 1802 
he was wounded in one of his legs and 
rheumatism developed, preventing him 
thereafter from hunting or engaging in 
the almost constant warfare then being 
waged by his Nation. He then turned 
his attention to metal work and soon 
developed an unusual skill and taste in 
making articles of personal adornment as 
well as useful tools of various kinds out 
of iron. Indeed his work was of so high 
an order that white hunters came to bar- 
ter with him. Their principal staple of 
trade was “fire water.” Sequoyah cul- 
tivated a taste for it; liked it, drank it 
and became a drunkard. His sober mo- 
ments were used only to manufacture more 
articles to barter for more whiskey. Day 
after day he spent around his home, an 
object of scorn to his neighbors and those 
who had been his friends when he was a 
man—a hunter and warrior. They called 
him “drunken Sequoyah” and made of 
him an outcast and pitied his wife who 
provided the living. They never con- 
sidered his wound and _ rheumatism; 
neither did they blame the white man’s 
“fire water” that had made such a change 
in a man who once stood so well among 
his people. 


N 1809 a change came over him; 

thoughts of the “talking leaf” came 
back and the boast, the jibes that had been 
hurled at him by his comrades of years be- 
fore when he was a straight, tall and brave 
fighter on the warpath. These thoughts 
aroused his old manhood and he began 
to work—a work which he little suspected 
at that time would require years of toil 
and thought to finish—a work which no 
man, white, red or yellow, had ever accom- 
plished in the history of the world. 

Months passed and grew into years; 
his people worked, hunted, fought for 
their country, and made treaties while 
he sat, as they said, idle by his door or 
fire place and did nothing but scratch 
on white bark. They called him the 

“crazy Sequoyah.” ‘The only friend he 
had was his faithful wife. Finally in 
1819 he cailed a meeting of the old men 
of his clan and told them he had made a 

“talking leaf.” They came but they were 
incredulous. Their doubts were justi- 
fied. Sequoyah’s “talking leaf” would 
not talk. They went away as they had 
come, satisfied that his mind was crazy. 
Stoically and uncomplainingly he returned 
to his work. He saw the defects of his 
work; he had too many characters (sym- 
bols), too many sounds, which were useless 
duplicates. He began to analyze each 
spoken word and identify its elements. 
Slowly by comparison he eliminated scores 
of characters until he reached an unre- 
ducible number. What he did was to 
recognize that all words are composed of 
two kinds of symbols, vowels and con- 
sonants. 

Sequoyah knew in 1821 that his idle boast 
made years before on the Ohio had been 
translated into a reality, that endless toil 
and drudgery, aggravated by the taunts 
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and insults of his people, were at an end. 
He appealed to the generosity of the 
younger men and they came. His wife 
and daughter, (the “Little Bird”) seven 
or eight years of age, stood by him, read 
and wrote his “talking leaves.” To 
clear the doubts out of the minds of the 
young men he sent “Little Bird” twenty 
miles away to another clan town. He 
invited them to send her messages. He 
wrote as they dictated. Carriers brought 
back explicit replies. Doubt changed to 
perplexity and some said Sequoyah was a 
conjurer. In the end they were convinced 
and the news spread from family to 
family, clan to clan. His home became 
the center of attraction and everyone was 
eager to learn the new language. 

The immediate results of what Sequoyah 
did find no parallel in history. A Nation 
of Indians, called savages by their white 
enemies, within a period of less than two 
years rose from a condition of illiteracy 
to one of culture, unaided save by one 
man. There was not a boy or girl above 
twelve years of age, a man or woman in 
the Cherokee Nation who could not read 
and write fluently and accurately his own 
language. 

An instant change came over the spirit 
of Sequoyah’s people—words of abuse 
and contempt turned to ones of respect, 
love and honor and he became the first 
man of his race. His fame was carried to 
other tribes, then to the States of the 
Union and later to far away Paris and 
Vienna, and was written in the records 
of science. 

On the 28th of February, 1828, occur- 
red the strangest spectacle in the history 
of American journalism: these Indians 
began the publication of a weekly paper 
in the heart of a forest—they called it 
appropriately “The Phoenix,” meaning 
the re-birth of their people. They did not 
stop with the publication of their paper, 
but began printing in Cherokee leaflets, 
pamphlets, hymns, and finally the Gospels, 
and before they were driven out of Geor- 
gia, stripped of their homes and property 
ten years later, five hundred thousand 
articles had come from their press. 

In 1822 Sequoyah returned home from a 
trip to the Cherokees west of the Mis- 
sissippi, where he went to teach his alpha- 
bet, and received from the National Coun- 
cil a medal granted him as a token of 
National appreciation. Furthermore, he 
was the first American to receive a literary 
pension, provision for which was made in 
the Treaty of 1828 between the United 
States government and the Cherokee 
Nation. During the same year he was 
invited by the Philadelphia Academy of 
Science to sit for a painting, the only 
authentic portrait now in_ existence. 

When the Cherokees were driven out 
of their eastern home in Georgia they 
took with them their type and in a few 
years began again the publication of their 
weekly paper, this time called “The Chero-, 
kee Advocate.” 

Although four thousand of their kins- 
men died or had been killed on the way 
from Georgia they set about with a dogged 
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determination to rebuild their home and 
government. Public schools were placed 
in every community and every child was 
given the opportunity for an education, 


and seventy cents out of every dollar [) 
belonging to the Nation went to buy books fF) 
Two schools for higher 
instruction, the National Male Seminary | 
and the National Female Seminary, were |) 
These two seminaries were not | 


and pay teachers. 


built. 
makeshifts; they were immense structures 
of brick and stone, each sufficient to 
house two hundred and fifty pupils and 
contained assembly halls, recitation rooms, 
dining rooms, kitchens, bathrooms and 
laundries. Here free instruction, and for 
poor boys and girls, free board and 
clothing. 

From these two schools have come 
a United States Senator, members of 
congress, chiefs of the Cherokees, legis- 
lators, judges, lawyers, doctors and a con- 
trolling factor in the public life of a great 
new State—Oklahoma. All these things 
came directly from the toiling, patient 
genius of one man—Sequoyah. And only 
the strategy of national politicians in 
Washington prevented admission to the 
Union of the “State of Sequoyah”’ in- 
stead of the “State of Oklahoma.” 


OX morning in 1843 an old Indian, 
tall, dark, with the features of a 
Greek of the classical age, left his home in 
the Cherokee Nation to carry to the Indians 
of the Far West the alphabet of a written 
language. This man was Sequoyah, then 
perhaps seventy-five years old. He had 
with him a two-wheeled cart, drawn by 
a single ox, and a boy seventeen years of 
age. The cart was filled with matter 
printed in the Cherokee language. His 
destination was the homes of the Zunis, 
Hopis and other tribes of New Mexico and 
Arizona. Some of these Indians heard 
of his coming and sent a delegation many 
miles to the East to meet and welcome 
the “Wise Man of the Cherokees,” as he 
was known to all tribes, east, south and 
southwest. After months in New Mexico 
and Arizona he took up once more his 
journey to the farther West. No one 
knows the place of his death. The Chero- 
kees offered a $500.00 reward for some 
trace of him, but none was ever found. 
When it was certain that he would never 
come back to them, the Cherokee Nation 
granted an annual pension of $500.00 to 
his widow. 

A few years later, in 1847 Endlicher, 
of Vienna, Austria, one of the two most 
eminent botanists of the time, wrote a 
comprehensive work on botany, and hav- 
ing seen sections, cones, bark and leaves 
of the Great Trees of California, found 
that they were something new. He deter- 
mined their relationship to other trees, 
classified them and then named them in 
honor of the great American Indian, called 
them “Sequoyah gigantea.” In 1853, 
Lindley, with the unvarying character- 
istic of his race, after having seen a section 
of a tree in the British Museum, said the 
greatest tree in the world should be named 
after the greatest man, Wellington, who 
had recently died, and he proposed “Well- 
ingtoniana gigantea.” It turned out later 
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The Greyhound—noted the world over, 


for swiftness and stamina, for grace and 
beauty in action—has been selected as 
the emblem of Lincoln cars. Its poised, 
silvery body, extended at full speed, graces 
the radiator cap of every new Lincoln. 
Long, lithe and sinewy—fleetest of its 
kind—the Greyhound best typifies Lincoln 


speed and grace, beauty and endurance. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Diviston of Ford Motor Company 


Lincoln cars range in price from $4600 to $7300 
completely equipped, at Detroit 
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CYCOL 


MOTOR OILS and GREASES 
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Wrierever you drive you see the Cycol 
sign—on the road, at garages and stations. Cycol 
popularity, earned through merit, is the result of 
Cycol process of oil making—a process that yields 
an exceptionally clean and effective lubricant—one 
that gives your motor dependable prote¢tion. Join 
the Cycol crowd—please yourself and your motor. 


ASS OCIA TED oOo 2 & COMPAN Y 
Sustained Quality Products 
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ORE than a million motor- 
ists are now enjoying the 
benefits of high compression 


Through high compression automobiles. 

The advent of Ethyl Gasoline has at 
last given car manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity mechanically to raise the compres- 
sion of their engines. For cars now in use 
they can offer special high compression 
cylinder heads which greatly increase 
performance. 


Through carbon formation. By letting 
carbon form in the cylinders of a car 
of ordinary compression, you automati- 
cally increase compression. And since 
Ethyl Gasoline is a high compression 
fuel, those deposits which heretofore have 
meant “knocking” and power loss be- 
come a source of extra power and driving 
satisfaction. 


Ethyl Gasoline is motor gasoline con- 
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taining Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, the ingredi- 
ent which eliminates the 
“knocking” characteristics of ordinary gas- 
oline and makes it a high compression fuel. 


In terms of you and your car, high com- 
pression and Ethyl Gasoline mean a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear-shifting, 
faster pick-up, less vibration and lessened 
depreciation. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary compres- 
sion and ordinary gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in the 
United States and Canada by responsible 
oil companies. It has absolutely no ill effect 
on the motor or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove every 
claim. On sale at pumps which bear the 
“ETHYL” trademark shown on this 
page. There’s one near you. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 


ETHYL GASOLINE 











66 The First Sequoyah: 


that Lindley’s scientific classification was 


Later isne, presented two 


wrong. 


F rance and established for all time to come 
Sequoia gigantea,” 


in science the name “ 


specimens to the Société Botanique of the one chosen by Endlicher, and rejected 


George Hughes 


that of the Englishman. Thus, Sequoyah, 
the Indian, and Sequoia gigantea, the 
tree. 





Strength of ¢he Hills 


came up flourishing his antlers, and 
thrashing the brush. But he fell in 
with the others, when Mowitsch turned 
away. 

More acrid and biting became the 
smoke. In a swale that was cut by a small 
stream, three cows sprang to their fect as 
the band neared. Hardly pausing, Mow- 
itsch held on, and the cows wonderingly 
fell in behind. 

Now they sensed the migrating spirit 
that was in the air; one of those un- 
accountable, gypsying impulses that seize 
elk at times, and likewise their brothers, 
the caribou, who range farther north. 
Yet only Mowitsch, perhaps, understood 
the purpose of it this time. It seemed to 
communicate itself across leagues of forest 
and swamp, across high meadows and 
table-lands, for as the march of Mowitsch 
progressed, the band grew amazingly. 
Where they were going, they had no 
thought; they left that problem to the 
king. 


IGHTFALL, and still they held 

on. Now the sky ahead was lurid, 
and the smoke stung their nostrils. For 
the first time, there was hesitation among 
them, yet Mowitsch did not pause. The 
fear of fire was strong, and, left without a 
leader, they would undoubtedly have 
turned away; but they followed him, al- 
though their pace lagged. Mowitsch him- 
self seemed to be taking his time. He picked 
his way more carefully, and frequently 
stopped to survey his surroundings from 
some commanding knoll. He could see 
that the hills ahead were bathed in red- 
dish light from the fire. 

It was a country none of them had seen 
before. In years gone by, a hurricane had 
mowed a path through the forest here, 
and the wild tangle of “blow-downs” had 
formed an impassable cheval-de-frise which 
barred all animals except those so small 
that they could work through the criss- 
cross of fallen limbs and trunks. But now 
the fire had cleaned it out, leaving the 
way more open. The ground was 
still covered with smoking embers, and 
the elk roiled the whites of their eyes 
in growing fear as Mowitsch held his 
course. Wisdom they respected, and herd 
discipline they knew; they obeyed the 
leader in whom they had confidence. 

More dense became the smoke, and now 
they had reached a spot where the fire- 
demon still held sway. The thick carpet 
of twigs and dried needles underfoot was 
gone, but the skeleton-like arms of the 
dead trees were still burning. Twisting 
this way and that through the terrifying 
maze, which was washed in a baleful glow, 
Mowitsch led his band. They followed 
him now because they were too afraid to 
turn back. At last they came to a place 
where it seemed they could go no further. 

It was at the edge of where the fire ate 
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its roaring way through the undergrowth; 
a fearsome spot of crackling flames. Dead 
stumps; tall, rotted snags, were now 
fiercely-blazing torches. The smoke was 
blinding. 

Only the migrating impulse, coupled 
with determination of the leader, could 
have kept them on. Mowitsch feared 
fire as did the rest of them—yet seem- 
ingly he had a purpose in mind which 
was greater than that fear. 

The calf, who had somehow managed 
to keep close to the heels of the herd- 
master, stopped, and bawled affrightedly. 
At the cry, Mowitsch turned. Better 
than the others, perhaps, he understood 
what would happen if the band stam- 
peded. Facing the terrified calf, he stamp- 
ed threateningly, and, as the youngster 
sprang aside in alarm, the bull delivered 
a weighty blow with his antlers. Dis- 
ciplined, the calf thereafter kept at the 
leader’s heels. Perhaps, too, the others 
took a lesson from it, for they obedi- 
ently trailed behind. 

Mowitsch broke into a faster pace, as 
though he understood that the critical 
moment was at hand, and the others 
followed suit. One moment, when they 
plunged through a wall of flame, and then 
all were slipping, sliding down a steep, 
gravelly bank. 

Miraculously, the air cleared. Almost 
before they knew it, they were breast- 
deep in swiftly-running water. With 
mutterings of delight, they wallowed in 
the little river, cooling their parched 
throats. 

From above came a rattling of pebbles, 
and the herd rose uneasily, and moved 
upstream, through a rock-walled canyon 
whose sides were sheer. The calf was 
the last to join them. He arrived just 
as the shower of pebbles turned to a bar- 
rage of heavy stones, and then, with a 
growing roar, the cliff-side slipped and 
came down into the canyon. Snorting 
fiercely, the herd went on upstream, the 
panting calf behind. 

The herd did not know it, but at that 
moment their bridges were burned be- 
hind them, for the slide had blocked the 
canyon with thousands of tons of loose 
rock which only a mountain goat could 
have scaled. Nor did they know that the 
cataclysm had been brought about by 
the unwitting calf. Slower and less sure- 
footed than the others, he had chosen 
what seemed to be the easiest way down 
the bank to the river, but one which Mow- 
itsch and the wise elders had avoided. 
The calf’s descent brought the first light 
slide, which in turn started the greater 


mass of earth moving downward. The - 


herd was sealed in a rock-walled valley, 
there to remain until rising waters of the 
river would one day cut down the ob- 
struction placed in their path. 
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It was a large valley; one with park- 
like stands of mountain pine and spruce, 
and an abundance of forage. The migra- 
tion was over; Mowitsch had led the herd 
to safety—his kingliness had triumphed 
over all obstacles. At this moment, 
Fate, as though working to a climax, put 
him to the final ordeal by which he must 
stand or fall; and it was the calf which 
brought it about. 

Browsing in content, the herd had 
scattered widely. The calf, secure in the 
presence of Mowitsch, and filled with an 
insatiable curiosity to investigate every- 
thing, was passing a dense blackberry 
thicket beside one of the innumerable 
creeks, when a strong, pungent odor 
smote his nostrils. The scent warned of 
danger, and he was tempted to flee, yet 
curiosity held him fast. He took one 
step forward, and there arose from the 
thicket, a shaggy, iron-gray form. With 
a coughing roar, the grizzly struck. 


OWITSCH, standing _ beneath 

screening willows a short distance 
away, heard that roar, and saw the calf 
go down under the flailing blow of the 
grizzly. His own roar answered that of 
the bear, and he charged. 

Earlier in the season, had he been alone, 
he might have avoided this combat, but 
now he was the ruler of his band, and 
combative fire burned in his veins; more 
than that, he had seen the calf attacked. 
The grizzly had no time to follow up his 
advantage of the calf, before the bull was 
upon him. 

Bellowing hoarsely, the grizzly backed 
away, and suddenly hurled himself on 
his back, as the bull charged over him. 
One of the greatest fighters on earth is 
the grizzly, but nothing could have stop- 
ped that mad charge of Mowitsch, and 
it did not suit the grizzly’s style of battle 
to do so. As the grizzly went over back- 
ward, his fore-feet raked mightily for the 
bull’s abdomen. 

Yet Mowitsch was not to be caught 
napping. He sprang aside, and the bear’s 
claws, dulled from digging among the 
rocks after whistlers and gophers, merely 
raked him lightly. Quickly, Mowitsch 
slewed aside, and struck with his hoofs. 
They thudded into the bear’s ribs, and 
the shaggy brute bellowed in rage and 
pain. 

For years, this valley had been his by 
right of undisputed possession, and al- 
though age had soured his temper, it had 
not weakened his power. Either the elk 
must triumph, or else the bear; they 
could not live side by side in contentment 
in this hemmed-in spot. The grizzly 
reared on hind feet, and his left forepaw 
dealt Mowitsch a blow alongside the head 
which should have broken his neck. But 
the bull was incredibly strong, and his 
shoulders and neck were overlaid with 
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The shock dazed him 


thick muscles. 
momentarily. 

It was an advantage the bear had been 
seeking. Quick to seize his opportunity, 
the bear sprang to his adversary’s fore- 
shoulders, trying to throw a mighty 
forearm around the bull’s neck. The 
erizzly had killed other elk that way; one 
quick twist and the battle would be over. 

But the end was not yet. Somehow, the 
calf had become mixed in the fight. The 
youngster, insane with fear and | the blow 
he had received, had risen, and now found 
himself close to the bear’s flank. It may 
have been that he, too, believed that he 
was fighting to the death. In any event, 
he gave an infantile bellow, and butted 
the shaggy, grizzled form. 

It was distraction, even though for a 
fleeting second; and Mowitsch, by main 
strength, literally lifted and shook him- 
self, dislodging the bear’s hold. The 
grizzly was thrown off guard. As Mow- 
itsch hit the ground again, he dropped 
his heavy lance-points, and _ lunged. 
Backed by his weight, no flesh or bone 
could withstand the shock. The tines 
went home. 

In its death-struggle, the bear raked 
the bull’s neck and foreshoulders merci- 
lessly, and Mowitsch bawled in agony, 
but in a blinding red mist he fought on, 
crushing, crushing, as he bathed his ant- 
lers in the life-current of his foe. 


HEN the end came suddenly to 

the bear, he collapsed, and 
Mowitsch likewise fell. But as quickly 
the bull regained his feet, and snorted 
defiance. Backing off, he made one more 
lunging charge, and fe 

Afteratime, ‘ccenntiaeiibaiimadiasl 
where he lay, ‘and stared at him curiously. 
A fighting heart, skill and tremendous 
strength had vanquished this terrible 
monarch of the hills. Mowitsch was 
now king of the valley, yet it would be a 
miracle if he survived his wounds. 

But there was much to live for; this 
incomparable spot, with its abundance 
of water and forage; a place now free of 
enemies, for it would be long ere Man 
found it. The herd moved closer, breath- 
ing upon Mowitsch in harsh sympathy. 
Suddenly, a young bull whirled, and with 
a whistling snort, faced directly at the 
cliff which loomed above them. 

It was a dread signal, for it meant 
“Man!” Another instant, and the whole 
herd was in motion, bounding away from 
the dangerous vicinity, even the injured 
calf staggering along weakly in the rear 
of them. 

All but Mowitsch. At the signal, he 
half lifted himself from the ground. 
Hurt though he was, there was still the 
spark of combat inhim. Heraised his bulk 
heavily, and stood there on shaking legs. 

Yet he did not attempt to run. He 
faced the hidden danger, for his eyes, 
half-closed by the mauling of the dying 
grizzly, could not disassociate the man 
from those brown rocks up there, al- 
though the air currents, sweeping off the 
cliff, brought the human scent to the bull 
very strongly. 

He did not run, but stood there, shaking 
his head, and rumbling defiance. The 
conqueror of a grizzly does not flee. 


ARMON laughed, with a queer little 
catch in his voice, and got up in 
plain view. He did not know what had 
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‘Lo get the truth. 
go to those who know 


For information on architecture, medi- 
cine, law, it is to the expert that you go— 
to those who by lifetime study and years 
of practical experience have become best 
fitted to render authoritative decisions. 


The same thing applies to mouth 
hygiene. Here is a highly delicate and 
technical science. Only practicing den- 
tists should settle questions relating to it. 


So when E. R. Squibb & Sons decided 
that they wanted a definite statement 
regarding the cause and prevention of 
tooth decay and gum infections, it was 
to the dental profession they turned. 
Through a world-famous research in- 
stitution they caused these questions 
to be asked of 50,000 dentists. Here 
is the opinion of the experts: 

95% of the answers agree that acids most 
frequently cause tooth decay and gum 
trritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most seri- 
ous trouble occurs at the place where teeth 
meet gums—known as The Danger Line. 

85% state that the best prod- 
uct to prevent these acids 
from causing decay and irri 
tating the gums is Milk of 







Squibb’s Dental Cream contains over 
50 per cent of Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
—an amount ample to counteract the 
acids in your mouth. It reaches all those 
tiny remote pits and crevices on your 
teeth which are inaccessible to any tooth- 
brush. There it remains, neutralizing 
destructive acids, preventing decay, re- 
ducing the peril of gum infections, safe- 
guarding the health and vigor of your 
entire system. Squibb’s Dental Cream 
contains no grit to injure the delicate 
gum tissues at The Danger Line. It is 
safe in the tender mouths of children. 

Squibb’s Dental Cream cleans thor- 
oughly—relieves sensitive teeth and sore 
gums—contains no grit or abrasive. It 
is delicately flavored and pleasant to use. 

Start now to protect your teeth and 
gums correctly—especially at The Dan- 
ger Line. See your dentist regularly— 
and use Squibb’s Dental Cream, made 
with Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. 4o0c 
a large tube. E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York, Manufacturing 
Chemists to the Medical 


Profession since 1858. 
The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product 
is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 


SQUIBB'S 
DENTAL 
CREAM 


Danger Line 
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68 . Strength of the Hills: 


brought the bull elk and the herd there, 
but he could understand what he had 
seen. His face was still a little pale from 
the excitement of witnessing that battle, 
the like of which he guessed he would 
never see again. 

He did a curious thing; he took off his 
hat, and waved it in friendly fashion 


toward the giant elk who still glowered 
truculently, for at this season and at this 
moment, Mowitsch feared no man. Some- 
how, Harmon felt, pulsing through his 
own veins, the same stirring impulse to 
conquer which actuated the great heart 
of the wild monarch who stood there in a 
sculptured pose of magnificence; a new 





Kenneth Gilbert 


courage that would sweep all obstacles} 


fooky 


before it; a will to overcome adversity as 


Mowitsch had overcome the shaggy foe.} 


Harmon knew that he had profited, that 
he would never fail himself again. 


“Thanks, old-timer!” He turned away, 
with a lighter but surer step. 


Stage-Coach Days 


One of the most famous of all Wells 
Fargo’s drivers was Hank Monk, of whom 
Mark Twain wrote at such length in 
“Roughing It”. Hank was known as one 
of the best stage-drivers in the whole coun- 
try, and as brave as he was dexterous. He 
drove for years between Placerville and 
Carson City, Nevada; one of the choicest 
of all routes, since it was traveled by so 
many wealthy men going to and from the 
Nevada mines. He was always the marvel 
of his passengers for the feats he could 
perform without interference with his 
driving; not the least of which was eating 
his lunch while going at full speed. Among 
the many distinguished men Hank had 
the honor of carrying, was Horace Greeley 
who was in the West canvassing for the 
Presidency. Rumor has it that at the be- 
ginning of the trip Greeley was so fright- 
ened at the speed and apparent reckless- 
ness with which Hank drove that he 
vowed he would have the man arrested at 
the end of the voyage. By the time the 
trip was completed, however, he had 
become such an admirer of his driver that 
he sought to give him a tip of twenty dol- 
lars, which Hank, in keeping with the 
traditions of his profession, promptly re- 
jected, whereupon Greeley asked if there 
was not something he could give him. 
Hank replied that he would take Greeley’s 
big, white beaver hat. According to the 
story, Greeley willingly complied with the 
request, and said if he was elected Presi- 
dent he would give Hank one of the best 
jobs at his disposal. 

Quite naturally, the extensive trans- 
portation of gold dust and bullion through- 
out California particularly, led to many 
robberies of the stage-coaches which car- 
ried it. A great many lawless men had 
been attracted to the state by the reputed 
“easy money” at the mines, and the 
sparsely new condition of the territory 
and the distances between towns made it 
possible for a highwayman to operate 
with more than fair chances of getting 
away. 

The amount of money stolen in this 
manner cannot, of course, be determined, 
but since one man, operating alone, per- 
petrated twenty-eight robberies upon 
California stages in the eight years, 1875 
to 1883, it is safe to say that money losses 
by highway robbery ran well into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

The most famous of all the men who 
preyed on traveling treasure boxes during 
this period was one Charles E. Bolton, 
better known as Black Bart. He was the 
author of the twenty-eight robberies al- 
ready alluded to. He was known up and 
down the coast as Black Bart because 
after each holdup in which he figured 
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(Continued from page 17) 


there would be found in the looted treasure 
box some verse of his own composition, 
signed “‘Black Bart, The Po-8”’. 

His robberies were perpetrated in 
California entirely—in Sonoma, Solano, 
Napa, Sacramento, Butte, Sutter, Yolo, 
Shasta, Calaveras, Placer, Yuba and Ne- 
vada counties. It may be that he once or 
twice passed these bounds, but the writer 

can find no authentic record of it. 

Stage drivers were in constant dread of 
Black Bart, for although it seems that he 
completed his unique record of achieve- 
ment without ever shedding blood, he al- 
ways gave plenty of evidence that he was 
ready to shoot if he found it necessary. 
On various occasions the drivers were able 
to get excellent descriptions of his figure, 
hair, feet and hands, i his face was al- 
ways effectively masked, and he always 
made a successful getaway. 


i pe fact that he was always becom- 
ingly dressed was the occasion for a 
good deal of remark about him. Indeed, it 
was really his fastidiousness which finally 
accomplished his undoing. But let the 
San Francisco Bulletin of November 14th, 
1883, tell the story of his capture. 

“Last Monday evening,” said the Bul- 
letin, “detectives succeeded in running 
down and capturing, after a long chase of 
about six years, one of the most noted and 
daring stage robbers of the country, ‘Black 
Bart’, as he is generally known. His real 
name is said to be Chas. E. Bolton, al- 
though some doubt exists as to this being 
his true patronymic. They found their 
man in the Webb House on Second Street. 
His capture was effected in a peculiar 
manner and was in consequence of a clue 
left by the highwayman at his last opera- 
tion near Copperopolis, on the morning of 
the 3d. instant. Upon ducking to avoid 
gun-fire, the bandit dropped a pair of 
glasses, a peculiar derby hat and a hand- 
kerchief. The last bore the mark of the 
private laundry operated by T. C. Ward 
on Bush Street. It was identified, after 
a search of all the laundries in the city, as 
belonging to a certain C. E. Bolton, resid- 
ing at No. 73 Second Street, Room 40. 

“Mr. Bolton generally ate at the New 
York Restaurant on Kearny near Clay. 
A warrant was secured for his arrest, and 
he was taken without much parley. He 
was brought to the office of Captain 
Hume who told him of the maner of his 
apprehension, finally attempting to obtair 
a confession by throwing a pecultiar-look- 
ing derby hat at his feet. To all of this 
Bart was absolutely impervious. The 
hat was placed upon his head, fitting him 
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perfectly, whereupon he remarked ligh tly 
that he had a good notion to buy it.’ 
Despite his denials, the evidence against 


Black Bart was sufficient to procure his}. 


conviction, and he was sentenced to serve 
a term of six years in state’s prison. He 
was released, with credits for good be- 
havior, January 23, 1888, and subse- 
quently pensioned by Wells Fargo on 
condition that he would not again engage 
in stage-robbing. It is said that he kept 
his promise. 

At the time of his capture, Bart, or 
Bolton, who was a native of Jefferson 
County, New York, was about forty-five 
years old. He had always been a good 
dresser, and although he did have a 
penchant for diamonds, was apparently 
in no sense a dandy. It is said of him 
that he had long, soft hands, like those of 
a man of gentle birth, unused to toil, and 
that his manners were those of a perfe ct 
gentleman. He was a total abstainer 
from both liquor and tobacco, but a great 
lover of coffee. The New York Restaurant 
where he was finally arrested was said 
to have been the only place where he 
could get just the flavor that his exquisite 
taste in coffee demanded. With him, 
stage-robbing was very certainly carried 
to a fine art. 

In fact it may be said that the period 
during which Black Bart so successfully 
engaged in banditry, was also the period 
of the stage-coach’s greatest importance 
and prowess. By the time of his release 
the railway era had come; before it the 
stage-coach retreated everywhere. After 
carrying hundreds of thousands of pas- 
sengers throughout California, and trans- 
pees in its old iron-bound treasure 

oxes millions of dollars in California 
gold, the stage-coach was pushed into 
near oblivion by the shining horse of iron. 
Of its service to civilization and the re- 
gard in which it was held, it would be 
hard to discover a finer tribute, and of its 
final passing a more eloquent hymn, than 
the words contained in a newspaper article 
of a somewhat later day, which I quote 
in conclusion: 

“There are few, if any, of the things of 
the fading past to which in our reminis- 
cent moods, we revert more fondly than 
the old stage-coach; that vehicle of travel 
so popular with the generations who have 
fallen asleep. The old stage-coach! How 
well we remember it. It seemed to us then 
the very incarnation of cosiness and com- 
fort. It was so far superior to the old 
springless wagon and the ox cart that we 
deemed it a rare luxury to have both the 
occasion and the means to ride in it. But 
the old stage-coach has ended its career— 
made its last trip. The imperious and 
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impressively confident driver—Hank, Bill, 
oe, Dave, is gone. From his nerveless 
hands the lines have fallen, and the shrill 
notes of his horn have died away on the 
air of vanished years. The old stage- 
coach! There it stands under the old 
tavern shed; dismantled, forlorn. Ghosts 
of a buried past now hide in it. Shades 
of the occupants it carried once have en- 
wrapped it. Spectral forms of the road- 
agents who once surrounded it to rifle the 
contents of its boot now troop around it 
when nightly shadows enfold it. The 
blasts of winter have frayed its trappings; 
the winds of autumn have shredded its 
curtains. Its chains, once so bright, are 
tarnished with the rust of decades, but 


their links bind us to a well-remembered | 


past.” 





The Great Julian 
Pete Swindle! 


(Continued from page 15) 


On March 3rd, he devoted three col- 
umns to a denunciation of men who 
robbed the public of its savings through 
dishonest stock-selling and manipulation. 
He called men engaged in this aaa 
profession “human parasites, unscrupu- 
lous, black-hearted tricksters preying and 
festing on unprotected widows, ulcers of 
humanity,” etc. I don’t know why he 
published this denunciation, unless it was 
done in a moment of honest self-analysis. 
Anyway, while Julian was denouncing the 
black-hearted tricksters who preyed on 
unprotected widows, the sixty-year old 
widowed cook of a Los Angeles banker 
came to her employer for advice. After 
the death of her husband she had “in- 
vested” the estate, consisting of $2000 
home life insurance policy, in forty shares 
of Julian Pete preferred, bought from 
C. C. Julian at $50 a share. It had paid 
none of the promised dividends. It was 
quoted that day at $15 a share. Should 
she take her loss of $1400 and sell or 
should she hang on? 
>On March 1oth Julian wrote: “Every 
day we are opening up bigger and more 
startling ore bodies.”” On April 12th, he 
stated: “Folks, the constant daily tele- 
grams from the mine of new ore bodies 
being opened up at Western Lead would 
positively knock your eye out.” 

How true! If the suckers could only 
have seen the telegrams, somebody’s eye 
would have been knocked out. 

A month later he shifted the responsi- 
bility for the glowing statements to his 
mine superintendent who, according to 
the advertisement, had said to him: 
“C. C., you can tell the world for me that 
1 believe we are sitting on top of the 
greatest silver-lead deposit on earth, that 
within ninety days from today I will have 
trainloads of high-grade ore on their way 
to the smelter.” 

Two months later trading in Western 
Lead was suspended on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange and the stock was kicked 
off the list. es 

The facts as disclosed by the Corpora- 
tion Commissioner and Ira B. oe eed 
a reputable mining engineer of high stand- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Your 


be as beautiful 


as this one — 


HE vogue for decorative curtain rods 

is making it easy for women to have 
their windows notably beautiful — if they 
select Judd Drapery Fixtures. For these fix 
tures include the very newest designs, not only 
in decorative iron rods and polychrome wooden 
curtain poles, but also in metal cornices and 
tie-backs as well as the famous Judd Bluebird 
Curtain Rods. With any of these popular fix- 
tures you can achieve in your home-windows 
the same smart effects that the interior deco 
rators prepare for their clientele. 


All Judd Drapery Fixtures are well designed, 
to be at once beautiful and practical; they are 
well made; they are conveniently packed— 
look for the name Judd or ask for Judd Drapery 
Fixtures when you are buying, and insure the 
success of your window-draping. 


Judd Drapery Fixtures, including the pop- 
ular Bluebird Rods, are for sale at hardware 
and department stores throughout the country. 
Ask for them by name. H. L. Judd Company, 
Inc., 87 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A Judd Decorated Iron Rod and a 
single Judd Bluebird Curtain Rodsup- 
plied the foundation for this smart 
window-hanging of blue, rose and 
tan taffeta and cream net. 
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The circle shows the 
three stiffening ribs, 

an exclusive fea- 
curethat prevents 

sagging. 


This 
is the 
Judd 
Decorated 
Iron Fixture 
numbered 
957-725-960, 
used in the win- 
dow above. It 
comes with square 
or round poles and 
may be had in a 
choice of finishes. 
Write for our free 
Booklets *“Twenty- 
eight Suggestions for 
Beautiful Windows” 
and “Wrought Iron—and 
the Window Beautiful.” 


Drapery 
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Western Housekeeper 





Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


—Their Beauty and Adaptability 


Rugs 


UGS offer a more diversified 

treatment for floors than any 

floor covering that completely 

covers the floor space, for 

they lend themselves to dif- 
erent arrangements according to the 
shape of the rooms and the size of the 
floors. For this reason they 
are a more economical pur- 
chase than a more perma- 
nent covering that is only 
adapted to one room, one 
space or one size. 

If the room is small a rug 
without any decided pattern 
or too much design will add 
spaciousness. There are rugs 
of domestic manufacture that 
have a rough surface and are 
for the most part all one 
color, that are excellent for 
the small living room where 
they are to have a great deal 
of use, for they are thick and 
soft and have splendid wear- 
ing qualities. 

In using small rugs-it is 
much better to place them in 
the empty floor spaces than 
under tables or chairs. They 
silence footsteps, protect the 
floor and give a sense of com- 
fort and warmth to the room, 
besides being a more pleasing 
composition from an artistic 
standpoint. 

In a room that is nearly 
square be sure that the long 
way of the rug and the long 
way of the room are the same, 
to avoid an unbalanced ar- 
rangement. A rug that has 
two sides that may be used is 
often a great economy as it 
may be turned from time to 
time and outlast the rug 
with only one surface to re- 
ceive wear. 

For the bathroom and the 
simple bedroom, rag rugs of 
modern manufacture are charming. These 
now come in plain colorings to match 
wall paper, cushions and furnishings, or 
in the old-fashioned hit-or-miss design 
that took each color just as it came and 
wove a harmony out of the rainbow. 

These rag rugs wash very well and can 
be sent to the laundry with other articles 
for the household, they are inexpensive 
and artistic, excellent for many rooms 
where a more expensive rug would be out 
of place. 
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PERSIAN RUG 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 











It is not considered necessary to fasten 
a rug to the floor, but rugs should never be 
placed where they present an extra hazard 
to life and limb. For instance, the foot of 
the stairs, a stair landing or any smooth 
space where the rug may slide and prove a 
menace. 





( A thing of beauty is a joy to possess 


Small rugs fill in small spaces and are ex- 
cellent in small rooms. The old industry 
of making hook rugs has been recently re- 
vived and these quaint copies of antique 
patterns are now finding a place in many 
homes. They are all made by hand, of 
course, and for that reason have the in- 
dividuality of their maker. Don’t be dis 
tressed if they develop a one-sided ap- 
pearance or do not lie flat on the floor. 
This is the mark of their hand-made pedi- 
gree and very much to their credit. They 
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are not suited to every room, but their 
quaint old-fashioned designs of flowers, 
poodle dogs and other early American pat- 
terns are an amusing accompaniment to 
lovely old mahogany of any period. They 
are especially suited to bedrooms or up- 
stairs sitting rooms, or any intimate and 
personal room, but do not 
mix well with other rugs or a 
modern setting. 

The linoleum rug is finding 
its way into a large number 
of houses at the present 
time and proving exceedingly 
popular, especially in dining 
rooms and kitchens. These 
now come in charming colors 
and designs and are easy to 
clean and of excellent wear- 
ing quality. 


OR outdoor living 
rooms or_ enclosed 
porches, summer cottages and 
other informal rooms sugges- 
tive of life in the open the 
rugs of straw or grass or 


similar material come in 
striking designs and gay 
colors. Huge squares, blocks 


and diamonds of color in a 
natural colored background 
enliven the surroundings and 
furnish the inspiration for 
color in cushions, lampshades, 
curtains, and table covers. 
These are easy to keep clean 
and wear well under many 
conditions that would be too 
trying for rugs made for or- 
dinary household use. 

In considering rugs purely 
as decorations it is well to 
remember that they have a 
place and a purpose other 
than floor coverings. If one 
is the fortunate possessor of 
some fine antique and Oriental 
rugs that are giving service 
under foot it may be well to 
preserve them for a more decorative pur- 
pose and fill their present places with har- 
monizing rugs of domestic manufacture. 
Oriental and domestic rugs may now 
be used together as the latter have 
reached a beauty and harmony of coloring 
that offer a favorable comparison to the 
Oriental rug. This may now be used as a 
wall covering, a table cover, over the back 
of a chair, or thrown across a wooden chest 
or window seat, where it is spared hard 
wear after its years of service. 
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CNow You CAN DO 
AMAZING THINGS 


; Enjoy the thrill of renewing the beauty and usefulness of shabby 
--Dipped m Berrys lacquer colors things. Let color transform your home. 


5 , ie Dismal rooms are quickly made cheerful and bright with Berry 
your paint hrush has magical powers ethers ra il 


Anyone can obtain beautiful results. This new lacquer is easy to 
apply. It flows freely, levels smoothly and dries hard in an hour. 
Polishing gives high luster to its eggshell finish. 

Try this amazing, modern way of glorifying furniture, woodwork, 
floors and similar surfaces with a colorful finish that wears. 

Berry Brothers’ Lacquer is made in many colors including jade green, 
coral pink, turquoise 














blue and Chinesered. | SpectAL TRIAL OFFER—VALUE 45 CENTS) 
Almost any shade | Berry Brothers, Inc., 
may be produced by 211 Leib Street, Detroit, Mich. (SS) 








| 
Enclosed is 10 cents in stamps to cover mailing’cost of 4-pint cz 

blending. Use the at- | Berry — Brushing pe quer, maul alee a cents “One a | 

tachedcoupon if local per odio eg or chart containing instructions_for 

dealers cannot supply | Cates Neale | 

you. 7 My Name | 

/ Its dry when | Ade : 
. 

| City _ _ State 


youre throug | aa 


coceer a 


















Berry Brothers’ Brushing Lacquer is 
produced by the manufacturer of 
Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, Lic mnoil 
Floor Enamel, Luxeberry Enamel, 
Luxeberry Wood Finish, Berryloid 
and other wear-resisting finishes. 
Principal Foreign Agencies: London, 
S. E. 15, Hatcham Road at Old Kent 
Road; Paris, 54 Rue de Paris, Charen- 
ton: Berlin, W 9, Potsdamerstrasse 13; 
Turin, 10 Via Arcivescovado 





: BERRY BROTHERG 
Detroit, Mich. Bruwhing lacquer Walkerville, Ont. 
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Spices aud Sweets 


HEN that bit of a tang 

creeps into the air and the 

days grow shorter, the 

time has come to stock 

the shelves for winter joys 
that add gayety to the menu, and put 
spice into any meal. This is also the sea- 
son when there are vegetables and fruits 
in abundance so that there is economy in 
making a present supply instead of wait- 
ing until the need of preserved fruits is 
more urgent. 

To prepare glasses for conserves or pre- 
serves of any kind wash them and place 
in a kettle of cold water. Put this over 
the fire and heat the water slowly to the 
boiling point. Remove glasses and drain 
them. Wring out a cloth from hot water 
and place each glass on this while it is being 
filled. The glasses may be covered with 
melted parafhn or paper. If paper is used 
it should be of letter quality. Cut out a 
circular piece somewhat larger than the 
glass and fasten securely over the edge 
with glue. 

Each glass should be marked plainly 
with the contents and the date when it was 
made. 

Green Tomato Preserve 
6 pounds green to- _1 tablespoon pre- 
matoes served ginger 
4 pounds sugar 6 lemons 

Wash the tomatoes, remove any dark 
spots above the stems and weigh. Cover 
with boiling water, let them stand five 
minutes, drain and slice into a kettle, 
placing a layer of tomatoes, then a layer of 
sliced lemon, then the sugar sprinkled with 
ginger. Let this stand over night, drain 
and boil the syrup for ten minutes. Skim, 
add the tomatoes, cook rapidly until they 
are clear, pour into clean hot jars and seal. 

Grape Conserve 
2 quarts grapes 5 cups sugar 
4 oranges 2 cups walnut meats 
2 cups seeded raisins 
Wash, stem and seed grapes. Slice the 
oranges very thin and add to the grapes. 
Add the raisins and sugar and cook until 
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the mixture is transparent and thick. 
Add the chopped walnut meats. Pack 
while hot in hot clean jars and seal. 
Rhubarb and Pineapple Conserve 
1 quart crushed pine- 3 oranges 
apple 14 cups sugar 
4 quarts rhubarb 1 cup nut meats 
Cook the pineapple in a covered kettle 
with a small amount of water until tender. 
Add the rhubarb, juice and grated rind of 
the oranges, and the sugar and cook until 
thick. Add the chopped nuts and seal in 
clean hot jars. This may also be used for 
a sandwich filling. 
Peach Jam 
6 pounds peaches 3 pounds sugar 
1 cup water 
Choose soft peaches that are not suit- 
able for canning. Peel, remove the stones 
and cut in slices. Put the water in the 
preserving kettle and add the peaches. 
Cover and cook until soft, stirring to 
prevent sticking. Add the sugar and cook 
until thick and like jelly. Pack in clean 
hot jars and seal. 
Pepper Hash 
34 cup vinegar 
2 cups sugar 
114 tablespoons salt 


8 red peppers 
8 green peppers 
10 medium sized 


onions 

Remove seeds from peppers and peel 
onions. Put all through the food chopper, 
using coarse cutter. Place in a saucepan 
covered with scalding water and allow to 
stand five minutes. Drain and pour over 
one-half of the vinegar mixed with enough 
hot water to cover peppers. Let stand 
another five minutes and drain well. Then 
pour on remaining vinegar in which is dis- 
solved sugar and salt. Add one cup of 
water. Bring to the boiling point, boil ten 
minutes and seal in jars. 


Watermelon Pickle 


4 cups vinegar 2 tablespoons whole 
4 cups brown sugar 


cloves 
4 cups granulated 1 tablespoon whole 


sugar / allspice ‘ 
4 cup stick cinna- _—_Rind of 1 medium 
mon sized watermelon 


SEPTEMBER 


Cut rind into sticks about one and a 
half to two inches long. Put in a kettle, 
cover with water, throw in a large handful 
of salt and allow to stand over night. Next 
day drain and wash. Soak in alum water 
for two hours, allowing one teaspoon of 
powdered alum to each quart of water. 
Drain and wash again. Cover and boil 
half an hour. Boil sugar and vinegar to- 
gether ten minutes. Add spices and sim- 
mer a quarter of an hour. Add melon and 
allow to cook gently for one to two hours. 
Seal in jars while hot. 

Spiced Tomatoes 
10 pounds ripe to- 2 tablespoons cinna- 
matoes mon 
6 cups vinegar 2 tablespoons cloves 
4 pounds sugar 2 tablespoons allspice 
1 pound brown sugar 1 tablespoon salt 

Scald and peel tomatoes. Add to them 
sugar, vinegar and spices. Boil slowly un- 
til the mixture is thick, stirring often. The 
spices may be put in ground or whole tied 
in a bag or a bie of cheesecloth to be re- 
moved when tomatoes are done. 

Pear and Banana Jam 
6 pounds bananas 2 pounds ripe pears 
3 lemons 5 pounds lump sugar 
3 oranges 

Peel bananas, cut into dice and weigh. 
Into kettle put strained lemon and orange 
juice, pears peeled and diced and one 
pound of sugar. Bring to the boilin 
point, then add gradually bananas an 
remaining sugar. Stir gently, skim care- 
fully and cook one hour. Divide into jars 
and seal. 

Uncooked Tomato Pickle 

6 cups tomatoes, 6 tablespoons sugar 
peeled and chop- 6 tablespoons mus- 
ped tard sced 

1 cup chopped celery 14 teaspoon clove 

6 tablespoons chop- 1% teaspoon cinna- 
ped red pepper mon 

4 tablespoons chop- 1 teaspoon ground 
ped onion nutmeg 

3 tablespoons salt 2 cups vinegar 

Mix ingredients in order given. Put in 
a stone jar and cover. Mixture should stand 
a week before using. It may be kept a year 
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Chow Chow 
2 quarts small green 1 gallon vinegar 
tomatoes 14 pound mustard 
12 small cucumbers see 
4 red peppers 2 tablespoons allspice 
1 cauliflower 2 tablespoons black 


2 bunches celery pepper 
3 cups small onions . 2 tablespoons cloves 


2 quarts string beans Salt 
Prepare vegetables and cut in small 
pieces, cover with salt and allow to stand 
twenty-four hours. Drain. Heat vinegar 
and spices to the boiling point, add vege- 
tables and cook until soft. 
Pickled Cherries 


5 pounds cherries 2 pounds sugar 

1 quart vinegar 2 tablespoons cloves 

2tablespoons cinna- 2 tablespoons mace 
mon 


Pit cherries. Boil sugar, vinegar and 
spices ten minutes. Then pour hot over 
cherries and seal. 

Grape Catchup 


6 pounds grapes 11% tablespoons all- 

3 pounds sugar spice 

3 cups vinegar 1 tablespoon salt 

114 tablespoons cin- 114 tablespoons 
namon cloves 


Boil grapes and press through a col- 
ander, add the vinegar, sugar and spices 
and boil until thick. 

Pickled Cabbage 


3 large heads cabbage 6 red peppers _ 
1 tablespoon celery 2 tablespoons mixed 


seed spices 
1 tablespoon mustard 2 quarts vinegar 
seed 3 pounds brown sugar 


Cut the cabbage fine, also the red pep- 
pers after removing all the seeds. Let the 
mixture stand in well salted water for an 
hour. Heat the vinegar, sugar and spices 
and add the drained cabbage and peppers 
and cook gently until mixture is boiling. 
mate at once from fire, place in jars and 
seal. 

Melon Marmalade 


1 medium sized 4 lemons 
watermelon Sugar 
6 oranges 


Cut out the red pulp from the melon 
and mash. Put oranges and lemons 
through food chopper, or cut very fine. 
Add to melon and cook until peel 1s soft. 
Measure fruit and juice and add an equal 
quantity of sugar. Cook until mixture 
jellies. Pour into hot jars and when cold 
seal with paraffin. 

Apple Chutney 


15 sour apples 4 tablespoons mus- 
12 onions tard seed 
Vinegar 114 cups brown sugar 
14 pound seeded 1% cup salt 

raisins 4 tablespoons ginger 


Cook apples and onions in three pints 
of vinegar. Then rub through a sieve. 
Put mustard seed in vinegar to cover and 
mash when softened. Mix the mustard 
seed with the sugar, salt, ginger and raisins 
chopped fine, and add to apple mixture. 
Beat with a wooden spoon until smooth 


and blended. When cold bottle and seal. 


Piccalilli 
2 quarts cabbage 1 quart vinegar 
measured after it is 1 quart water 
chopped 3 tablespoons salt 
3 quarts green toma- 1 teaspoon ground 
toes, measured af- cloves 
ter chopping 4 cups sugar 


4teaspoonsground 2 red peppers 
cinnamon 
Chop tomatoes coarsely, drain through 
colander. Drain before cooking. Mix in- 
gredients and cook slowly. 





GHIRARDELLI'S 
0}; (ol eje) Ved 
MALTED MILK 


* 





Here’s the home drink that children love. You 
can make it in a jiffy. Just put Ghirardelli’ 
Chocolate Malted Milk in a shaker with cold 
milk—or beat it in a bowl with an egg-beater 
and you have a delicious, refreshing drink. It 
contains the solids of chocolate and cocoa; 
malt; pure, rich, full-cream milk and sugar. 


| KIDDIES LOVE IT 


Vacuum packed to keep it fresh and pure! 
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For the Perfection 
of your Complexion 


Every woman knows that no 
single feature of feminine beauty 
is so important, so vital, as a flaw- 
less, beautiful skin. It is yours if 
you like. 

Quickly prove to yourself the 
amazing effectiveness of Kremola. 
Note how it banishes all facial 
blemishes. Moth patches, tan, 
dark spots, muddy complexion— 
even eczema—fade away and dis- 
appear. Try one complete box of 
Kremola. Then note the real skin 
beauty that can be yours. 


Large Size Box $1.25 
Dr. C. H. Berry Co.’s Freckle Ointment 
positively removes freckles. $1.25 and 
6Sc. 


At drug and dept. stores or by mail 
prepaid. Beauty booklet free. 





DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 
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JAVA 


‘The Wonderful French Face Powder 


The loveliness of a th, young skin is 
SS Java! And its youthful 
loom is lasting despite wind or weather. 


A TINT FOR EVERY TYPE 


Also eight handmade French Rouges 
by Bourjois suiting any complexion. 
Paris -- BOURJOIS, Inc. -- New York 

Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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The A. B. C. of Beauty 


WO pairs of eyes followed Lois 
around the ball room, one 
pair troubled and sad, the 
other alert and speculative. 
It was the first time Lois had 
danced that evening, and she might have 
missed that if her hostess had not been 
especially tactful and gracious. 
“T wish you would let me take Lois for 
a month or two,” Lois’ aunt said to her 
mother as_ they 
watched her. “I 
promise to take 
good care of her 
and I think she 
needs a change.” 
“Oh, if you 
would, my dear! 
The child is too 
close to me. I’m 
worried but I 
don’t know what 
to do. These 
should be the best 
vears of her young 
life and she’s hav- 
ing a stupid time. 
And she isn’t as 
pretty as_ she 
should be. I don’t 
want her to miss 
all the fun of being 
a girl, but I don’t 
know what to do.” 

And so Lois was 
whisked off to a 
distant city by an 
aunt who was wise 
in many ways. 
The visit of a 
month was extend- 
ed to two, then three. The first few letters 
were filled with shopping and dressmaking, 
with references to engagements at the 
hairdressers and the manicure, then came 
social events, a growing list, until the last 
letter read like a page from a society 
journal. 

When Lois finally returned to her own 
little circle, who had taken her so casually, 
there was a buzz and stir that gave Lois 
many a smile, even while her heart ached 
a little for the girl that she used to be. 

“What did Aunt Betty do to work such 
a change?” her mother asked her when 
they had had a good look at one another 
and unpacked the trunk of new clothes 
that belonged to Lois, the beauty, and had, 
nothing to do with the Lois who had gone 
away. 

Lois laughed. “She began at the begin- 
ning and built a new girl,” she replied. 
“And she taught the new girl the secret 
of it all during the process.” 








First of all Lois had been a little too 
heavy for her height. Her skin while not 
actually bad had lacked color and smooth- 
ness, her hair was thick enough but it had 
no gloss and it was badly cut and arranged. 
And down underneath somewhere was the 
consciousness that things were not right— 
that sense of inferiority that gets us all by 
the throat sometimes and must be fought 
and conquered if we are to go on living 

happily in the 
world of our own 
making. 

So Aunt Betty 
had begun at the 
A. B.C’s. First of 
all she had regu- 
lated Lois’ diet 
until the added 
pounds had fallen 
away and left the 
rounded contours 
and slim lines that 
had lurked under 
the mask of too 
much flesh. Exer- 
cises became part 
of the regular daily 
routine, with baths 
and walks and 
games in the open 
air. 

“Health, my 
dear, is the real 
root of beauty. 
For, after all, you 
can’t supply a 
spring to your step 
or strong resilient 
muscles, or bright 
eyes from other 
sources, no matter how clever you may 
be.” For Aunt Betty couldn’t help 
preaching a bit at times. 


UT once the fundamentals had been 

given attention there were other 
more delightful affairs that came in for 
their share. Lois was taken to the hair- 
dresser with Aunt Betty standing behind 
the chair while the scissors were snapping 
and snipping. Her thick mane of hair was 
thinned down from underneath like a tight 
cap that fitted her head, revealing its lovely 
shape for the first time. The tight wash- 
board wave was washed out and in its 
place the hair was shaped to the head and 
face by skilled hands. After the wave was 
set a soft silk net was placed over it to 
keep it in shape, and the hair dried under 
the rays of “sunlight” from a big lamp. 
When it was finally brushed out, smooth 
and shining, to lie softly against her face, 


Lois almost wept with sheer joy at the 
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change. “It’s like the hats that are made 
on the head,” Lois explained, “‘it’s just for 
you, and that’s why it suits you. The wave 
comes on your forehead or your cheek or 
over your ear, wherever it is needed to 
fill out or cover up or accent a good fea- 
ture.” But above all the hair must be 
clean and soft and shining. An oil sham- 
poo at intervals not only stimulates 
growth but gives a natural gloss to the 
hair. This can be done at home easily. 
Part the hair and apply a little olive oil on 
a small wad of absorbent cotton directly 
to the scalp itself, until all the surface has 
been covered. Then massage the scalp 
gently. Apply a towel or two wrung from 
hot water and let the heat aid in getting 
the oil into the pores and roots of the hair. 
Then shampoo as usual. 

That night when Lois was ready for bed 
her mother came in to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the treatment that had 
given Lois a glowing skin of soft and vel- 
vety texture. No steaming or hot water 
was allowed, Lois explained, in this scien- 
tific cleansing. First she dipped a piece of 
absorbent cotton into cold water, and 
after squeezing it out it was used to apply 
a thick coat of soft cleansing cream to the 
face and neck. This was wiped off gently 
with several of the soft tissues that will 
not harm the tenderest skin. Then with 
a fresh piece of absorbent cotton an astrin- 
gent lotion was applied to tone the skin 
and prepare it for the nourishing cream. 
This was worked in with an upward cir- 
cular movement, following the muscles. 
Lois said she had watched the operator in 
the place to which Aunt Betty had taken 
her and learned the trick without any 
trouble. Now once more the astringent, 
and last of all a quick rubbing with a small 
piece of ice. A pair of sparkling eyes 
looked at mother for approval over the 
glowing cheeks that rewarded this last 
effort. 


‘<7 F I were going out I would stop 

right here and put on my make- 

up,” Lois explained, “but since I’m going 

to bed [’ll just end with a little cream 
and leave it on all night.” 

“Make-up?” her mother questioned 
with raised eyebrows. 

“Of course,” Lois laughed. It’s in- 
cluded in the treatment. First a tiny bit 
of vanishing cream, then a thin coat of 
powder and last a touch of rouge, not a 
round red spot of color but just the deep- 
ening shade that Nature would give you 
if she were kind.” 

Lois turned to the mirror to prove her- 
self right. “I have a round face, so I rouge 
it well up under my eyes and back toward 
my ears and temples, but if my face were 
narrow I would add a touch on the lobes 
of my ears and my chin. If I had a square 
face like Caroline’s I should carry the color 
over toward my nose. If I were brilliant 
and bizarre looking like Madge Arnold I 
would add a touch to my eyelids.’’ She 
turned her head from side to side and 
studied the glowing face that met her 
eyes. “And if I were thin I should leave 
the lower part of my cheeks untouched 
to round them out. Faces that have hol- 


lows must rouge just above them, from 
the ears forward.” 

“What about me?” Her mother asked 
softly and Lois knew she had won her over 
for all time to come. 
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The health and beauty 
of the hair 


depend chiefly upon the condition of 
the scalp. Normal capillary circu- 
lation and nerve tone mean well- 
nourished roots—strong, vigorous 
hair shafts—lively, lustrous hair. 
Important also, of course, that the 
scalp be kept really clean. Excel- 
lent for these purposes is Liquid Sil- 
merine. Rubbed into the scalp it has 
a wholesome tonic effect, invigorating 
tissues, improving circulation. And it 
effectually eliminates dandruff, dirt, excess 
oiliness. Always use before shampooing. — , 
For the strength and welfare of your hair—for in-| For keeping the hair wavy or curly—even under 
tensifying its natural color—for keeping it delight-| most trying conditions—Silmerine long has enjoyed 
fully soft, silky, with a gleamy gloss and sheen—use|a splendid reputation. Use with utmost confidence. 
Liquid Silmerine regularly, It’s a toilet requisite./ Large bottle, with adjustable cap, $1.00, at drug 
For straight hair—men, women, children—Silmer-| 5075 and toilet counters everywhere. 
ine is the ideal dressing. Keeps hair smooth and PARKER BELMONT & COMPANY 
neat all day and evening—without being greasy or 2350 Clyb vain ent 
sticky. Makes unruly hair easy to manage. eer re 8 

Gives a neat, 


Liquid Silmerine well-groomed effect 


Bring out the , 
hidden beauty 


Do you know that just beneath that soiled, discolored, 
faded or aged complexion is one fair to look upon? Mer- 
colized Wax will gradually, gently, peel off the devitalized 
surface skin, revealing the youthfully fresh, white and 
beautiful skin underneath. It leaves no trace but that 
of increased loveliness. The new complexion is a perfectly 
natural one, not to be compared at all with a make-up. 

It hastens Nature’s efforts. Shedding i Hivat spite, see BEES ae 
worn-out skin is Nature’s way of renewing this better than atiemnntbiag oe Ole or cover up skin 
the complexion. Tiny cutaneous particles | defects, and stifling the pores with a soggy mass of 
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P , The is skin shed- | creams or other cosmetics? : 
come off day by day . W rip ag x Mercolized Wax will give you a new skin of en- 
ding begins to lag—as it does In time chanting beauty and girlish charm—bearing 
complexion troubles begin. Nature may | not the slightest evidence of artificiality. One that 

1 7 sl , aI {er- | will give you complete confidence in your appear- 
pe aga Nice pth “ep ance—one, indeed, that will make folks turn a 

He r ° “ J second time to look at you in passing. — 
the mask of dead scarf skin—causing no And all these results are accomplished by using just 
discomfort. It makes the pores breathe; livens up | one box of Mercolized Wax—less than that, in fact. 
the whole countenance. All of a sudden you seem | Try it today—$1.00 a box, with full directions, at 
to have lost 10 to 20 years from your age. any drug or department store. 


MERCOLIZED WAX 


Removes Wrinkles 
In 15 Minutes 


Sounds too good to be true? It is true; you can prove it this very day. If you want to see 

wrinkles, creases, sagginess completely disappear from your face in 15 minutes, just mix a 

spoonful of Powdered Tarkroot with a spoonful of lemon juice and apply this soothing 

mixture to your face. Then sit down before your mirror and have the surprise of your life! 
See the Age Lines Vanish! For Blackheads, Oiliness 


The hated lines go away like magic. or coarse pores. It leaves the skin velvety soft 
now, what you looked like when young! and smooth, with a healthy, girlish tint. 
the sagginess correct itself. Enjoy the _ Tarkroot acts upon an important phys- 
strange, delicious sensation of stimula- ical principle, invigorating skin and 
tion, support and plump, smooth firm- underlying tissues, making them much 
ness. When you wash off the application, firmer. It is not a cosmetic, for you wash 
your face looks much younger. it off after it has done its work, the skin 
The effect is far better than that of the appearing natural, glowing, refreshed. 
most expert face massage. ? Costs Less Than 3 Cents 
For Baggy Cheeks and Chin an application when purchased in the 
Instead of making the face flabby, as original package. So Tarkroot certainly 
frequent massaging tends to do, it does is not expensive to use. : 
the very opposite. Reduces fiabbiness Tarkroot produces such really amazing 
of cheek, chin and bagginess beneath results it is difficult to tell the whole 
the eyes. It fills out hollows and im- stcry without appearance of exaggera- 
proves facial contour wonderfully. It tion. Only the actual experience could 
obliterates worry, care and age-marks! make you believe all it will do. Buy a 
And there’s nothing quite so good package from your druggist today. 


Dearborn Supply Co., 2350 Clybourn Av., Chicago 
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Clest it at our expense 


EVER again will you have to en- 
danger your fine hardwood floors 
with soap and water. 


Now you can make them sparkling 
clean with the same preparation that 
waxes them! The new Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax contains harmless ingre- 
dients that remove the dirt from the 
old finish while other ingredients sup- 
ply a hard, brilliant new polish. 


“A” is a section of floor polished with 
ordinary wax — the only kind avail- 
able until recently. Notice its dark, 
streaked appearance. The wax has 
polished, but it has not removed the 
dirt. It has only formed a new film 
right over the old discolored surface. 
How much brighter ‘‘B”’ is! Yet it is 
a section of the very same floor. But 
Liquid Veneer Liquid Wax has cleared 
the wood of all imbedded dirt, so that 
the natural unmarred grain and color 
glow through the shining finish. 


Repeat this test on your own floor. 
We will furnish the Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free. Mail the coupon. 


WAQU VEAtER 
CORPORATION 


4119 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y, 


AAQUID VENEER 
LIQUID 
WAX 


The Wax that CLEANS 


Liauid Veneer Corporation 

4119 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

You may send me a sample bottle of Liquid Veneer 
Liquid Wax free and postpaid so I can test it on my 
own floors and see that it cleans as well as polishes. 





—> 


Name. 
Address. 


City. State 
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An Abode of Peace on the Painted Desert 


(Continued from page 50) 


true to tradition, for the ancient Indians 
used the same protective means in con- 
structing their homes. The land has been 
left to its native growths, though securely 
fenced and ocotilla-hedged. A definite 
plan of landscaping has been carried out 
with cacti. = Wright is frequently 
found hoeing around a cactus or directing 
the caretaker. Every cactus has been 
transplanted, even to the huge sahuaro 
that casts its shadow against the wall. 
The swimming pool, filled from a well 
one hundred and ninety-two feet deep, 
irrigates a large tract and under the 
added water the mesquite and graceful 
palo verde trees flourish. Slabs of rock 
form feeding tables for quail, road-runners 
and many other desert birds. Only in 
the patio are green grass and cultivated 
plants found. A fountain there is the 
delight of the family pet turtle, “Volstead.” 

The author’s workshop, as he calls his 
studio, opens on the desert by three enor- 
mous windows and is shut off from, and 
several feet lower than, the main house. 

A guest house, unique of its kind, is 
some distance from the main dwelling 
and near the plunge and bath house. 
It is attractive throughout. The exterior 
is typically Indian, the interior decoration 
and furnishing continuing the theme. 
There are two suites of rooms with baths. 
Rare gifts from Arizona and Mexico 


Indians and from the sisters at San Xavier 
del Bac are used in the decorative scheme. 

The bath house has no counterpart in 
the world. It is made of the skeletons of 
giant sahuaros. After these cacti are 
cut down their pulp reservoir dries up, 
the skin falls off and the wood remains. 

The main dwelling is furnished as the 
conventional home of a wealthy man and 
only in the exterior is the Indian motif used. 

The entrance is a key to the individu- 
ality of the entire estate. It ignores 
conventional ideas, retains the atmos- 
phere of an Indian dwelling, and of the 
desert which seems to have been there 
since time began. Only a painting can 
give the feeling of color in this view: 
cacti in marvelous purple, red, pink, and 
green; peppers and tiled roof deep red; 
turf of green; awnings of orange and 
white; purple hills beyond, seen through 
undraped windows; the whole sobered 
by the adobe walls. 

The irregular roof-line is quite typical 
of the Indian, who builds his house in 
sections. Also typical is the stairway 
leading from terrace to roof, a comfortable 
lounging place from which may be seen 
mountains poetically named—Rincon, 


Santa Catalina, Tortillita and Santa Rita. 
Meals are often served on the terrace in 
the spring sunshine and on moonlit even- 
ings. 


BERNICE COSULICH. 





Bronze statue of Father Junipero Serra, San Fernando Mission, California 


eA Memory Garden 


N the beautiful Memory Garden 

joining the San Fernando Mission, 
twenty miles from Los Angeles, is a ma- 
jestic bronze statue of Father Junipero 
Serra. Some years ago Eva Frances Het- 
tinger was instrumental in securing the 
site for the memorial; afterward the late 
L. C. Brand bought and donated the little 
park to the city of Los Angeles. Long 
graceful pergolas flank either side of the 
garden which is planted with many flower 
beds, shrubs, palms and citrus trees. 
Neatly graveled walks lead in all direc- 
tions; benches are placed here and there 
where one may rest and, with eyes upon 


the lovely arches of the Mission, dream 
of a day long gone when the Franciscan 
Fathers trod these ancient cloisters and 
ministered with untiring zeal to their 
parishioners. In the center of the park 
is a fountain typical of the mission era and 
at its side the noble figure of Father Serra 
with his staff, one hand resting upon the 
shoulder of an Indian boy who seems to be 
leading the priest. The great missionary 
is looking up and forward, his gentle ex- 
pression seeming to convey the thought of 
the Scriptures, “And a little child shall 
lead them.” 
Frances TOLMAN BarRKER. 
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Footholds of Men 


(Continued from page 38) 


ted as cautiously as he could. ‘Do noth- 
ing to injure your own people—” 

“It would injure them more to have 
their son a coward!” 

“If your mind is made up—well, I will 
give you all the time I can. Let them tax 
me as they will, there will be no wedding 
until you return, if that is in my power. I 
cannot promise what is in God’s hands, 
but I intend doing my best. Thirty years 
ago—no matter.” 

De la Torre bent his head for the padre’s 
blessing. 

From the house came the astonishingly 
robust voice of don Estevan: “Hilarita! 
Where are you, child? Why am I lying 
here—why—why—” 

Fra Juan looked up almost happily, 
but the smile was swiftly erased as the 
great voice dimmed, and the sick man 
wailed, “Hilarita—why—Andres—” 

Shivering, the padre raised his eyes to 
the bright sky. The hum of the bees in 
the roses grew until the sound roared in 
his ears. 

His lips a grim white line, de la Torre 
waited for Fra Juan’s final words. 

“Go with God,” the padre said. “There 
remains nothing else.” 

He stood watching until Ricardo had 
strode out of the sunny patio, and then 
went to his knees. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


In the Mesh of 
the Law 


(Continued from page 11) 


it was on that shore that the net would be 
fastened. The opposite shore shoaled too 
rapidly for seineing. Too, if a swimming 
man got into those shallows, the resulting 
noise would have instantly brought a hur- 
ricane of lead in his direction. No doubt 
The Otter knew that as well as we did. 
Jimmy Crickett came forward, past the 
idling engine. 

“Fake dem wheel,” he muttered, “‘an’ 
keep boat along north bank. Go slow. I 
ketchin’ dem damn Otter dis time.” 

I assumed that the policeman’s keen 
ears had heard the half breed’s stealthy 
movements toward shore but I asked no 
questions. I held the boat almost nosing 
the bank, creeping slowly against the 
current until I felt the craft press against 
something that yielded reluctantly. Jimmy 
seemed to be busy in the bow. There was 
the drip of water, the squeak of wet rope. 
Released from restraint, the boat surged 
ahead. Then I knew! Jimmy had found 
one end of the sixty-fathom seine. 

“Make wide turn so net don’t foul dem 
propeller,” Jimmy whispered, “an’ go 
fast—fast.” Again we shot ahead in a 
wide arc, the gunwale of the boat shipping 
water from the drag of more than a hun- 
dred yards of net that trailed from her 
quarter. And then there came a jerk 
that brought a bucketful of water over the 
side—another jerk, a wild splashing out 
in the river and a gurgling yell. 
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Why I cook 
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electrically- 


ELECTRIC cookery zs MopERN 


The message of my Hotpoint Super-Automatic Electric Range 


is “Mother, come out of the kitchen! 


“ 


IKE all modern women, I want as much 

time free from household cares as 
possible, but I don’t want it without well- 
prepared meals. So when we needed a new 
range I tried to find the way to get best 
results with least effort. And now I cook 
with electricity! 

It is so much simpler. I can put the 
children’s lunch in the oven while I am 
busy with other things — just set the auto- 
matic time and temperature controls and 
I am certain their lunch will be ready when 
they come in hungry from school or from 
play. My afternoons are my own, too, with 
a Hotpoint Automatic Electric Range. It’s 
really like having a maid. Into the oven 
go my roast, potatoes, vegetables en casse- 
role, pudding — and when I come home 
dinner is waiting. 


I can try new recipes with as much assur- 
ance as old ones. Cooking scientifically, 
with accurately maintained correct heat, 
gives better results every time. 


In summer my kitchen is always cool 
and its shining cleanliness is a joy. The 
smooth, white porcelain cooking top of 
my range is as clean as a china plate; the 
curtains and walls stay clean and fresh 
and my cooking utensils keep bright and 
new. 


p> 


When I pick up my faithful Hotpoint 
iron I often wonder how I managed before 
its invention; and often when I am serv- 
ing a meal which has cost me little time 
or effort I think: I could never have done 
this if I hadn’t insisted on a Hotpoint 
Electric Range in our new home.” 


Hotpoint Electric Ranges are sold by thousands of 
Electric Light Companies in various parts of the 
country, practically all of them giving special, low 
cooking costs. As soon asall electric companies can 
take care of the demand, this great new convenience 
will be made available everywhere. Ask your local 
lighting company if they can supply electric range 
service in your neighborhood; or write us for com- 
plete literature and information on Hotpoint elec- 
tric cookery. 


Hotpoint DeLuxe Waffle 
Iron—$15.00 


Called the most beautiful waffle iron made which 
is most desirable in a table appointment so con- 
spicuous and which you will want to use so fre- 
quently. But even more important than outward 
beauty is Hotpoint’s inner quality. The patented 
Hotpoint CALROD 
heating element is 
your assurance of ¢ 
everlasting, econom- 
ical service. Ask for 
a “Hotpoint” Waf- 
fle Iron. 

(Another model 
at $10.50 also has the 
patented CALROD 


element.) 








SERVANTS 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CoO., Inc. 


155 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago 


Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 


World’s largest manufacturer of household electric heating appliances 
Branches and Factory Service Stations in all the principal cities. 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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All for One 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A SLEET storm descends, 
carrying down trees and 
wires. A wind turns out- 
law and blows down a pole line. 
Or some swollen river rampages 
through a circuit of destruction. 

But wherever angry nature 
attacks the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem there are repairmen trained 
to meet the emergency, and 
everywhere trained in the same 
schools to the use of the same 
efficient tools. Supplies of sur- 
plus equipment and materials 
are kept at strategic points 
whence they may be rushed by 
train or truck to the devastated 
area. 

Throughout the Bell System, 





all construction and prac- 
tice are standard, so that 
men and supplies, when 
necessary, may be sent from one 
state or company to another. 

There are twenty-five Bell 
Companies, but only one Bell 
System—and but one Bell aim 
and ideal; stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors and delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk 
to anyone else anywhere else in 
this country, clearly, quickly 
and at a reasonable cost.” 











to rats and mice. Quickest. 
cleanest, easiest way. New 
tin package contains18“ Bis- 
Kits," always fresh. 35c¢ at 
alldrugand general stores. 
uarantee coupon 
inevery package. 
The Rat Biscuit Co, 


Springfield 
Ohio 





The man who knows Oil uses 


YU%e Because 


It is made by the refiners of the 
world’s best watch and chro- 
nometer oil with the same exact- 
ing care. Only the best is good 
enough for fine guns, reels and 
casting lines. As essential to their 
well being as the oil in a watch. 


If unable to obtain Nyoil send to us 
direct 35¢ for handy cans. 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 
Oil refiners for over half a ceatury 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 
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“Huh!” crowed Jimmy Crickett, “We 
got big fish in dem net.” 

Jimmy began to haul in on the float 
line and I shut off the engine. The boat 
jerked and bobbed, the splashing grew 
louder—watery curses in two languages 
added to the uproar. A tangled, writhing 
mass floated into my sphere of vision, 
Jimmy reached behind him and picked up 
a broad-bladed paddle. I heard a sharp 
smack and the expiration of Jimmy’s 
breath as his powerful old arms heaved up- 
ward. The boat careened wildly as The 
Otter, half stunned and wrapped around 
with fathoms of net, tumbled down on 
the floor boards. I tossed Jimmy the 
handcuffs and heard them click on the 
prisoner’s wrists, then I held the boat 
clear as the old man hauled in the rest of 
the net. 

“We goin’ back down river now,”’ said 
Jimmy Crickett, “I t’ink we got plenty, 
fishin’ tonight.” 





In the Days 
of Variety 


(Continued from page 31) 


Koenig, a rowdy-dow about the town, was 
heralded as a famed middleweight, ready 
and willing to fight any man in the world. 
He would be introduced from the stage, 
the announcer stating that any one stay- 
ing four rounds with Koenig would be 
given $50. Time and again some am- 
bitious youth or someone from the crowd, 
who had perhaps imbibed too freely, 
would step up on the stage confident of 
winning that prize. The fights were al- 
ways short lived, though, and usually the 
ambitious youth was dragged behind the 
scenes to be revived with a liberal applica- 
tion of water. 

One night Max Fenner, a boxer who 
lost his life in the line of duty as a police 
officer during the fire of 1906, stepped 
onto the stage. Before opening hostilities 
with Koenig Max took occasion to ex- 
amine the gloves worn by the so-called 
champion, and it was revealed that the 
right hand glove had been carved from 
mahogany and encased in leather, which 
naturally accounted for Koenig’s gift for 
putting his opponents hors de combat 
once he hit them! 

Later the Cremorne became the Market 
Street Theater, and gradually the class of 
shows changed. It became a dive of the 
worst kind and finally through unrelent- 
ing attacks by the newspapers and other 
agencies it was closed by the Police Com- 
missioners. 

We have only so much space here, but 
in ringing down the curtain on Variety a 
word should be said of one other theater 
of old San Francisco, The Olympic. It 
was here that Edward Harrigan, greatly 
beloved of San Franciscans, and foremost 
in latter years as America’s greatest char- 
acter actor, did his first turn on a stage. 
Harrigan, a native of New York, early 
had inclinations for the stage and when 
his father wanted to apprentice him to a 
ship carpenter, young Edward vanished 





one stilly — finally landing in San 
Francisco. He secured a minor job at the 
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Olympic, and his wit, his eloquence and 
sunny disposition won him a partnership 
with Alexander O’Brien, then a popular 
favorite with theatergoers. 

Later Harrigan entered into a partner- 
ship with Sam Rickey, the pair returning 
to New York to appear in “The Little 
Fraud.” 

His next partner was Tony Hart, and 
the two sprang into prominence through- 
out the nation with their Mulligan 
Sketches, their first offering being “The 
Mulligan Guards Ball.” Harrigan wrote 
the book and Sam Braham, a co-worker, 
in after years, of George M. Cohan’s, pre- 
pared the music. The play became one of 
the sensations of the country, having a 
run of many months at the Theater 
Comique in New York. He also starred in 
Old Lavender, in which he made famous 
the song, “Poverty’s Tears Ebb and 
Flow.” Harrigan also sang “Paddy 
Duffy’s Cart,” a number which was sung 
around the world. 

In the go’s Harrigan returned to the 
scenes of his first triumphs, opening at the 
Alcazar Theater with Harrigan’s Reper- 
toire, and for months played to the S. R. 
O. sign. He died in 1910 in New York, 
leaving a wife and six children, prominent 
among whom was Dr. Anthony Hart 
Harrigan, noted physician and surgeon of 
New York. 

The finale of the old variety theaters, 
music halls and beer gardens came with 
the 1906 disaster. With the rehabilitation 
of San Francisco, certain kinds of music 
halls, dance halls where entertainers were 
employed, and where liquors were sold at 
tables, sprang up all over the city, even in 
the residential districts. Most of these 
places were dives, pure and simple. Cover 
charges were introduced, prices of foods 
and drinks soared to the skies, and short- 
changing and overcharging of patrons of 
these places became notorious. It was the 
old Barbary Coast, only, instead of being 
in one neighborhood, it was spread all 
over the town. 

Finally the police commissioners 
stepped in and in the name of public 
decency closed them up. Here and there 
even now you'll find a dance hall or cafe 
where squeaky voiced women or raspy 
voiced man attempt to sing and dance, or 
to blow on ill-tuned saxophones. But the 
old variety halls, those places where fun 
ran riot but was clean and wholesome and 
variety was truly variety, are gone forever. 





California’s Oldest 
Orange Tree 


(Continued from page 21) 


The mother orange tree at Bidwell’s 
Bar is no weakling. It is a giant of its 
kind, famous for its age, its size and its 
setting. No apology is needed for recog- 
nizing the greatness of such a noble tree, 
worthy representative of the golden fruit 
of Hesperides. It was the first orange 
tree in a wild and rugged country and soon 
became famous. From its example and 
largely from its offspring, a new industry 
was started in a new section hundreds of 
miles north of a known citrus region. It 
was a true pioneer. 

The glamour surrounding the growing 
of the orange has always led to more inter- 
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An outline 


of service 


T took thousands of years of 
I world progress to produce 
the perfect servant—electricity. 

Perfect because it combines 
the merits of all previous ser- 
vants and omits all their faults. 

Mighty in strength, tireless, 
willing, obedient, many-sided, 
quick, economical. And always 
ready — your power and light 
company sees to that. 

Call in an electragist* to help 
you plan your house-wiring to 
get the most out of this twenty- 
four hour a day service. 





*Electragist — the modern name for 
an electrical contractor. 


GraybaR 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
SUCCESSOR TO SUPPLY DEPT. 


- Western Electric - 




















Executive Offices: 
» Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave. and 43rd St., New York cy 
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Men haven’t changed 
but men’s wrist 
watches have. That 
is why men everywhere 
are buying and wearing 
Helbros wrist Watches. 
A rare degree of time- 
keeping accuracy and 
quiet beauty of design 
make Helbros a fitting 
watch for men. 


The three protective fea 
features pictured here £& 


areexclusively Helbros. 
@ Raised gilt radium- ' 
encrusted numerals in- 
sure pee lumin- 
osity, longer life to radium, and 
protection from chipping. 
@ Removable pin bar makes buckle 
and strap instantly detachable. 
@The genuine 
three-piece case 
provides easier ac- 
cessibility for ad- 
justment and better 
protection to the 
movement. 
Most high-priced wrist watches for 
men have three-piece cases but every 
Helbros Watch whatever the price, 
has a three-piece case. 

Better jewelers everywhere sell 


Helbros Watches. 


Cross Section of 
Helbros Dial 
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Ctl | a ache e 
atches for elbros Man’ s Watch, 49281 
“are made for” 14k. white gold filled 
ladies--as well 
as for men. 





Dept. S-9 


th b EA apnah 
je little booklet 
$35 

Helbros Ladies’ 
Sport Watch, 74241 
14k. white gold filled 


$ 
A variety of models at 12 up 
HELBROS WATCH CoO, 




















**Gift Plus the Giver’’ 
FREE 


48 West 48th St., New York City 
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est in its spread than has attached to any 
other fruit. From the original home of 
the orange in South Eastern Asia, prob- 
ably in Cochin China, its spread to 
western India, to Persia and Media, and 
to Greece, Italy and Spain has been duly 
chronicled. In Mediterranean countries 
the attempt to protect citrus trees in cold 
places led to the use of protective walls 
and sheds and finally to glass coverings 
and thus to the establishment of the so- 
called orangeries or what we now know as 
greenhouses. Greenhouse culture was 
thus founded by citrus fanciers to protect 
oranges and were first known as 
orangeries. 

The orange first reached the new world 
probably some time in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The first known reference in litera- 
ture to oranges in America is in Acosta’s 
‘ Natural History of the Indies” in 1598. 
They were introduced into Florida, 
Mexico, the West Indies and Brazil by 
the early Portuguese and Spanish voy- 
agers in the same general period. 

The exact date at which the orange 
reached California is not known, but the 
mission fathers started on the first expedi- 
tion into California to establish the Mis- 
sions in 1769 and as they took seeds of 
various plants with them for culture, as 
one of the first requisites of success, it is 
very probable that the first oranges were 
planted soon after the selection of the 
sites for the first Missions. It would seem 
then that 1769 or 1770 could be reason- 
ably stated as the date of the first intro- 
duction. 

The first grove of which we have record, 
six acres in extent, was planted at the San 
Gabriel Mission in 1804 or 1805. Some 
trees of this old grove remained in exist- 
ence until as late as 1885 but all have now 
disappeared. 

The next grove that stands out in Cali- 
fornia history is that planted in Los 
Angeles in 1841, by William Wolfskill, on 
the site of the old Arcade Station of the 
Southern Pacific Railway. The planting 
of other small groves followed in various 
places but of these early groves, so far as 
known, no traces now remain. 

The oldest and largest citrus tree in 
southern California of which the writer 
has knowledge is a fine, large old tree in 
East Highlands which is known as the 
“Cram tree” and is the remaining sur- 
vivor of a small orchard planted bv L. F. 
Cram between 1857 and 1861. This old 
tree which still survives is said to have 
been planted in 1861 and by careful meas- 
urements made by the writer recently is 
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33 feet 5 inches high with a trunk circum- 
ference of 5914 inches and a limb spread 
of 30 feet. 

It is interesting to note that the oldest 
trees are not necessarily the largest trees, 
The oldest orange trees that the writer has 
ever had the pleasure of seeing personally 
were three decrepit old seedlings about 
115 years old located at Lombard’s Post 
near Port Alfred, in Cape Colony, South 
Africa. These trees furnished diversion 
for the famous 1820 settlers, who are said 
to have achieved considerable pleasure 
from stealing the fruit, and the trees were 
still producing some fruit 105 years later 
when I visited them. They were, how- 
ever, small trees not over 25 feet high and 
with trunks only about 50 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

An old sour orange tree at the convent 
of St. Sabina in Rome, said to have been 
planted about the year 1200 was still liv- 
ing in Gallesio’s time 1800-1818. It was 
examined and described by Gallo in 1559, 
by Ferrarius in 1660, by , Sen in 1700 
and by Gallesio about 1800. It was thus 
known to have reached an age of about 


600 years. 
i Florida somewhat older and larger 


trees evidently occur than have been 
reported in California. In the grove now 
owned by S. C. Phipps, at Valrico, Florida 
(near Tampa) a large sweet seedling 1s 
reported, from two independent and re- 
liable sources, which in 1923 was found 
by a measurement committee to be 42 
feet high, 92 inches in circumference (1 
foot from ground), and with a spread of 
42 feet. This tree is stated to have borne 
as high as 70 boxes of fruit in a single 
season. 

The famous Dummit grove on Merritts 
Island on the S. E. coast of Florida was 
planted in 1830 and about 50 of the trees 
are still living. These trees, now 96 
years old are only from 20 to 30 feet high. 

These instances will illustrate that our 
mother orange tree which doubtless is the 
oldest orange tree in California and pretty 
certainly as large and as fine a tree as can 
be found in this State, is not yet as old o1 
as large as certain trees in Florida and 
some other countries. 

It may be safely stated, however, that 
no other citrus tree living is so intimately 
connected with our California history or 
has contributed more to the first establish- 
ment of the orange industry in the State. 
We may thus freely eulogize our mother- 
orange tree feeling assured that our 
eulogies are justified. 





The Great Julian Pete Swindle! 


(Continued from page 69) 


ing who made a personal investigation of 
the property, were as follows: 
© There was no “mine.” The property 
consisted of fourteen unpatented, unde- 
veloped claims on which a total of $7000 
had been spent when Julian took it over., 

There was no ore assaying either $30, 
$s0 or $90 a ton. ; 

“No high-grade ore bodies were ever 
opened up; none has been opened up yet. 
Julian has practically abandoned the pros- 
pect. He admitted to me that he didn’t 


know much about mining when he went 
into Western Lead, that he had made a 
mistake and had learned a lot. 

In other words, the statements on the 
strength of which the public threw mil- 
lions of dollars into Western Lead stock 
were either made by a self-confessed reck- 
less ignoramus, who should be _ held 
civilly liable for the huge losses he caused, 
or else they were the deliberate utterances 
of a designing crook against whose activi- 
ties the public should be protected 
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MODERN smokers have in Camel such 
tobaccos and blending as were never of- 
fered in cigarettes before, regardless of 
price. Camels may be had everywhere— 
because they please the taste of smokers 
everywhere. Money cannot buy choicer 
tobaccos than you get in this famous ciga- 
rette, and the blend is so mellow and 
smooth that there is never a tired taste, no 
matter how many you may choose to light. 

The producers of Camel, the country’s 
largest tobacco organization, concentrate 


R. Jj. 


r 


REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, 
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ali their purchasing and manufacturing 
resources in this one brand of cigarettes. 
Into it goes their undivided pride and skill 
to produce such a smoke as the world has 
never known before. 

The result of Camel’s quality is its lead- 
ership among cigarettes. Modern smokers, 
won by its choice tobaccos, by its ever- 
dependable taste and fragrance, have 
awarded it first place. You're invited to 
modern smoking enjoyment. 

“Have a Camel!” 


WINSTON - SALEM, N. C. 
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“THERF’s a real thrill in store for those who 
fuel with Union-Ethyl on this week-end’s 


. pleasure jaunt. 
, _ More power on hills. The carbon in your motor 
causes increased com ion. By utilizing this in- 


creased compression Union-Ethyl allows your engine 
to develop its maximum efficiency. On the fills 
you pass others that otherwise would be passing you. 

Less Vibration —Union-Ethyl eliminates detona- 
tion and motor shocks. Your trip is more enjoyable 
because your car runs smoother than ever before. 

Less Gear Shifting—a quicker pick-up at all speeds, 
less wear and tear on your motor are guaranteed 
with Union-Ethyl. 

The next time you pass a Union station — fill 
up with Union-Ethyl, the super motor fuel. Then 
enjoy your week-end trip. 





Union-E£ 777 YZ 


e Super Motor Fuel 
Union Oil Company 





<W “E.] Try Union ETHYL 
1S | eek Fn the Super Motor Fuel 
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through criminal action. In the course of 
a long talk Julian told me that he had 
only $75,000 when he went into Western 
Lead, that he came out of the short 
campaign with $1,200,000. How did he 


} make ith es 


He evaded the Blue Sky Law again. 
Instead of selling the stock directly to the 
public, he caused it to be listed on the Los 
Angeles Stock Exchange. To some mem- 
bers of the listing committee he sold 
blocks of Western Lead stock prior to 
trading at 50 cents a share; when trading 
began on January 30th, 1926, the market 
was properly rigged. The very first sale of 
Western Lead was made at $1.50 a share; 
it closed that day at $1.57. And Julian 
was constantly urging the public to get 
into Western oat predicting a rise to $8 
ashare, telling in large type of the opening 
of non-existent high-grade ore bodies, 
buying and selling through half a dozen 
different brokers, manipulating the stock 
to ever higher levels until it reached its 
peak at $3.50 a share within six weeks 
after the first quotation. 

And while he was booming and boost- 
ing, washing and matching the stock to 
constantly higher prices, he was feeding 
out his shares to the suckers and pocket- 
ing the proceeds. 


GAIN the Corporation Commis- 

sioner stepped in. An investiga- 
tion was started. The stock dropped like 
lead, real lead. Julian howled, made the 
usual conspiracy charges, but nevertheless 
the stock was kicked out of the Exchange 
where it never should have been listed. 

Now, folks, open your eyes wide, take a 
good long look at the full size of the 
financial miracle performed by this magi- 
cian; the shares he induced the public to 
buy at $1.50, at $2.50 and $3.50, these 
shares had a par value of ten cents! 

No wonder the horses laugh in Los 
Angeles. 

The entire 2,000,000 shares of the West- 
ern Lead Mining Company had a total 
par value of $200,000. Read that and 
weep, oh, you incurable suckers. At the 
peak price established through Julian’s 
efforts that $200,000 had been trans- 
muted into seven millions! And there 
was no ore body assaying $30 or $90 a ton, 
only a piece of more or less mineralized 
desert ground under the blue sky of the 
desert. That blue sky put $1,200,000 into 
Julian’s pocket in less than four months, 
but it will never be missed. The blue 
sky, Imean. There’s plenty of it left. 

Next Julian tried the old “reloading” 
game by organizing the “Julian Merger 
Mines, Inc.” and offering its stock in ex- 
change for Western Lead shares. He 
capitalized this concern for 15,000,000 
shares with a par of $1.00 each and put 
into it four or five mining properties scat- 
tered throughout the West, including the 
Western Lead prospect. He had no per- 
mit to sell this stock in California; he had 


just finished milking the Western Lead 


suckers for at least a million and a quar- 
ter, yet they bit again, taking 1,286,000 
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Merger Mines shares at $1.00 to $1.25 be- 
tween September 16th and October 12th 
of last year, when the Corporation Com- 
missioner stopped him again. It’s in- 
credible, but it’s a fact that the people 
who got burned in his syndicates, who got 
whang-doodled properly in Julian Pete, 
who had their financial eye teeth ex- 
tracted without gas or novocain in West- 
ern Lead, that these same people three 
months later with their gums still bleeding 
should hand over another million and a 
half to the man with the long vulpine nose 
and the close-set eyes who did all the ex- 
tracting, but never put in the promised 
gold bridge-work. 

Why shouldn’t the horses laugh in Los 
Angeles? 

Balked in his Merger Mines promotion, 
Julian found a prettier, more suggestive 
name for his company. Its present title is 
the New Monte Cristo Mining Company. 
It’s all dressed up, painted and powdered 
and lipsticked and rouged, but it’s got no 
place to go. The nicely engraved stock 
certificates are mildewing in the vaults, 
the high-pressure salesmen are standing 
morosely round the Monte Cristo silver 
sarcophagus in the center of the Julian 
office, the suckers are getting hungrier and 
hungrier for the new bait, all because the 
Los Angeles newspapers, as a result of the 
“reat anti-Julian conspiracy,’ won't 
open their columns to his advertising, be- 
aa i knows that a cruel Corpora- 
tion Commissioner won’t issue him a 
permit to sell the stock. 

And so Julian, like Achilles, sat sulking 
in his tent while his successor in Julian 
Pete, S. C. Lewis, worked both sides of the 
street. Spring Street, Los Angeles, in 
this case. But he emerged with a bound, 
his vulpine nose twitching, when Julian 
Pete crashed to the ground, revealing a 
colossal new fraud.e Then Julian saw his 
chance. Posing as the champion of the 
Julian Petroleum stockholders, he launched 
a series of sensational radio attacks 
against the character of a group of 
outstanding Los Angeles bankers and 
businessmen, accusing them of having 
wrecked and plundered the Julian Petro- 
leum Corporation. Many thousands of 
his listeners believed him! And the Angel 
City horses laughed again. 

Why did C. C. Julian make these 
attacks? 

I am informed that prior to his first 
radio accusations, emissaries asserting to 
speak for him approached friends of the 
men whom he was about to attack, in- 
formed them of the nature of the charges 
to be made and intimated that Julian 
would cooperate with them, would be a 
“good dog” and say nothing if they would 
use their influence to put himina position 
to sell his new stock legally and to open the 
columns of the Los Angeles papers to his 
advertisements. ee 

(This is the first of a series of articles on 
the Julian Petroleum scandal. The second, 
analyzing the career and the actions of S. C. 
Lewis, will appear in the October issue.— 
The Editors.) 
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Dont wash it! 


SE Bowes Seal-Fast $1000 
Bond Polish instead. It cleans 
as it polishes. 

Just start right in with $1000 
Bond Polish, unless your car is 
hopelessly caked with dirt and 
mud. 

A cleaner in this polish takes 
off ail the tarnish and dirt and 
smooths the finish. A moment later, 
the instant the polish starts to set, 
a brisk rub or two leaves a smooth, 
brilliant surface. And because 
$1000 Bond Polish gives a clean, 
dry lustre, dirt and dust are easily 
repelled. 

No matter whether your car is 
finished in varnish, lacquer, enamel 
or Duco, $1000 Bond Polish works 
equally well on any of them. 

Price 75c a Pint at any dealer 


Made by 
BOWES 
SEAL-FAST 
CORP. 
Indianapolis 
Bowes Oakland 
Company 

Western Distributors 
















Bowes Oakland Company 
2419 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me at once a sam- 
ple of your $1000 Bond Polish. Enclosed 
10 cents (dime or stamps) will pay for pack- 
ing and postage. 


Name — 
cAddress a gataal 
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Test It 
Yourself 


A trial size tube of the new X-Bazin 
cream depilatory will convince you. 


Apply it to your forearm or leg... 
Leave on for five minutes . . . Then 
wash off with water... Your skin 
will be smooth... No trace of 
superfluous hair will remain. 


The quickest and the easiest method 
—and the safest ... X-Bazin Cream 
is guaranteed harmless and its con- 
tinued use tends to decrease future 
hair growth. 


XPLZIN 


DEPILATORY 


“PUT ON LIKE 
COLD CREAM 
WASH OFF 
LIKE SOAP” 
X-Bazin Cream or Powder 
Depilatory 50 cents 
At all drug and department stores 


J. S. O;CALLAGHAN & SON 
243 Fremont Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for trial 
tube of X-Bazin Cream Depilatory. 




















In the October Sunset 


Aurelia Henry 
Reinhardt 


writes on a topic that is 
occupying a prominent part 
today in the thinkingof alert 
minds in the Western world 


“The Junior College” 


Out September 15th 
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Roof Gardens 


Gap ories high in the air are popular 
in modern times. ‘The largest are 
those constructed on the roofs of apart- 
ments, hotels, schools, department stores 
and other business buildings. In summer 
they are delightful retreats from the heat 
below. Breezes refreshing as those at 
the seashore greet one in gardens far 
above the street. Some apartment 
houses have achieved successful lawns 
laid out in simple squares bisected with 
walks and potted evergreen trees. 

On stucco or brick climbing fig or 
ivy thrive amazingly and can be trained 
up from the lower stories or even started 
in pots or boxes. When the green en- 
shrouds the roof walls they become an 
appropriate background for statuary, 
a wall fountain, pottery or benches of 
concrete in the Italian style. Pergolas, as 
well as many types of lattices and arbors, 
can be bought ready to set up, so the 
home owner who decides to utilize his 
roof space will find many ways and 
means. A summer house on the roof is 
delightful, and it is an easy matter to 
bring up sufficient soil to encircle it 
with quick-growing vines like morning 
glories, sweet peas, nasturtiums, honey- 
suckle, plumbago or jasmine. 

Ferns are lovely for shady exposures, 
and begonias, mixed with them, make 
them still more attractive. Gay geran- 
iums, marguerites, nasturtiums, mari- 
golds, eschscholtzias, bold zinnias, sweet 
alyssum, ageratum and petunias will 
flourish in window boxes. A large olla 
filled with petunias makes a bright corner. 
If there are trees to grow protectingly 
upward they likewise furnish a screen. 
As shade, as well as sunshine, is welcome, 
a beach umbrella is useful for the pur- 
pose. 

On a flat roof a small glassed in sun- 
room may be erected and furnished with 
wicker, to enjoy on manny winter days. 
Windows to open and close, or merely 
screened, are practical in such an en- 
closure. 

The roof garden is so adaptable as a 
playground for children, a sleeping porch 
and lounging place for grown-ups, that 
these considerations will enter into its 
arrangements. M. B. 





The Klosh 











Tillicum Trail 
By Niska ELWELL 
| Bee seen from my Alaskan home 


there is a trail around the shore of 
the lake to my neighbor’s log house. We 
call it the Klosh Tillicum Trail, which is 
Chinook for the Trail of Good Friends. 
To the old Sourdoughs who happen along 
our way this path is apparently not 
invested with the magic and romance that 
my neighbor and I find. They seem to 
see only the steep banks, the mud where 
they slipped, the root that tripped 


them, the Devil’s Clubs reaching out 
thorny fingers to claw them. 


Perchance 
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Brighten 


dull, heavy Eyes safely! 





Without the aid of belladonna or 
other harmful drugs, Marine im- 
parts new lustre to dull eyes. Use 
this soothing, refreshing lotion 
daily to rid your eyes of irritating 
particles and prevent a bloodshot 
condition. Millions swear by it! 


oes [RINE 








ie 
DR. STEDMAN'S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr. Arthar H, Hasell, 
of the Analytic Iustitution, London, Eng., writes: 
“absolutely free from morphia or any other / 
alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman’s (4 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished {- 

from all similar preparations.’’ Observe the 


trademark, 8 gum-laneet, 

TRADE ™ MARE is on every packet and 
powder— none otherwise 

genuine. Your druggist / 

has them, or can get them for you. : 

PREPARED ONLY BY 

JAMES H. STEDMAN 
Hoxton, London, Eng. © 
















































Feminine Loveliness 


depends on personal daintiness. Keep 
your hair exquisitely clean. See that 
it has a healthy gloss and a delicate 
fragrance. (AH-MAH-ME) 


AMAMI 


SHAMPOO 


used once a week will keep your hair in perfect 
condition. It lathers generously, rinses thor- 
oughly, leaves no oily or soapy residue. Imparts 
a beautiful lustre and an enchanting perfume. 





SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
l enclose 10c. for trial pkg. AMAMI Shampco 
Name 
Street 
City. State 
Preparations sold by all Drug and Dept. Stores, or by 


PRICHARD & CONSTANCE 
Dept.471 ,48 Warren Street, New York City 
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they cuss a little! They call my neigh- 
bor and me ‘“‘Cheechakoes”—newcomers. 
They, the Old Timers, seem to have 
wrestled with this land till they have 
grown calloused to beauty—satiated with 
these wonderful mountains and glaciers, 
gorgeous sunsets and grandeur. In all of 
which surmising we are quite mistaken. 
It is only that the Old Timer feels deeply 
this beauty and grandeur and does not 
chatter about it, as do we who have so 
recently left behind us the endless pave- 
ments, the sky-scrapers, the drudgery of 
“soing to business” every day, the barb- 
wire fences and “No Trespassing” signs 
that cluttered our landscapes when our 
souls longed for the open spaces. 

My house is on a cliff above the bay 
with innumerable stone steps leading up 
to it. It rests upon a hummocky saddle 
with virgin vegetation crowding all around 
it—ferns, mosses, red-berry bushes, wild 
flowers and little spruce and hemlock 
trees. Each day I see the incoming tide 
chase droves of foamy white horses up 
the beach. The mountains across the bay 
are snow-capped and glacier-ridden. The 
marvelous dawns and sunsets I have seen 
reflected upon that range! Behind my 
house 1s a small lake and a mighty moun- 
tain. Here starts our trail around the 
shore of the lake. It is a typical Alaskan 
trail—bumpy, rooty, slippery, wet, rocky, 
mossy—up one steep bank and down an- 
other—into a gully, climb a log, Devil’s 
Clubs tearing at you—but in the fall it is a 
riot of color with ferns and the bright red 
berries of ground dogwood and high bush 
cranberries; best of all, luscious big blue 
berries, fern-like mosses, the rich warm 
tones of native red-top grass. 

I helped my neighbor take part of her 
belongings over this trail to her new log 
house. We carried the fragile things that 
were not to be entrusted to the local 
transfer company. One of her malamutes 
got its pack-sacks stuck between two 
stumps and spilled part of the contents 
while I, the self-appointed guardian of 
some of the ancestral treasures, was carry- 
ing the Swiss cuckoo clock when I tripped 
over a root and landed, kersploosh, in a 
mud-puddle on top the clock! The bird 
yelled a startled protest. I thought it 
was his swan song, but when his face was 
washed and he was hung on the walls of 
the log house he bravely resumed his 
warbling. I take off my hat to that bird, 


HIS winter the snow covers deep the 
treachery of hidden root and slippery 
mud; the stumps and logs, the tall tangled 
grasses, the malicious Devil’s Clubs are 
under a level white blanket. The lake 
is frozen smooth as glass. The little 
spruce and hemlock trees are laden with a 
foot of snow on each branch, while a few 
scattered red berries of the high bush 
cranberry, or mountain ash, stand out, 
vivid against the green and white. I 
have to break trail on snowshoes. Half 
way along the trail I hear my malamutes 
howl and mourn because I left them be- 
hind, while my neighbor’s malamutes 
start an uproar of greeting to me. A tear- 
ing wind skims a stray leaf or two along 
the glassy surface of the lake. I dodge 
into pockets between banks to recover 
breath. 
At the end of the trail is my neighbor’s 
log house, squatted on a small rocky ter- 
race, flush against the spruce-clad moun- 









Another Appointment Broken 


& A broken dental appointment may cost 


you more than it does your dentist. For 
in this crowded world you must have 
good health. And this priceless asset is 
jeopardized when you neglect teeth and 
gums. See your dentist twice a year. 






Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over science every 
time. This enemy of good health strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 
and many younger. 

It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of neglected 
teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim course, it may sweep 
through the body ravaging health and energy, often causing 
such serious troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 


There is a simple way to place yourself among the favored 
few. Don’t wait for your gums to bleed and to shrink from 
the teeth. Go to your dentist for a thorough examination 
of teeth and gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly. 

This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
Liquid used by dentists everywhere. It thwarts dread 
Pyorrhea or checks its progress, if used in time, and, too, 
it prevents trench mouth and gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and healthy. It keeps teeth white 
and protects them against acids which cause decay. 

Children like the taste of Forhan’s. It is the ideal denti- 
frice for the whole family. 

Take no chances with your health. Start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums today. It costs a few cents more than the 
ordinary tooth paste—a few cents that will declare rich 
dividends. It is insurance that protects your health against 
the attack of dread Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 60c. 


Formula fk. JF. Feciave, Hh & &. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE....IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 

















Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 


We make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
once, you'll aged [heen to gee A a — 

' : that only hide reath with their tell-tale odors. 
this Pp romisé Forhan's Antiseptic Refreshant is a success. Try it. 


At all druggists, 35¢ and 60c 
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Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 


For 
general work 


use No. 25 
For long wear 


use No. 95 


For 20 or more 
copies at one 


typing 
use No. 


The new edi- 


Free: tion of a valu- 


able booklet that shows 
how to select the exact 
carbon paper for various 
kinds of work. Write. 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., Inc. 
Established 1889. 
576 Mission St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Main Office: 
335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
Branch Warehouses 
New York Chicago Philz ‘delphia 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 















= for Sample, New Enameled Cap Hook 


Your Wall Decorations 
Easily displayed when you use 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Harmonize with any color 

To hang up all heavy things, use 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

10c. Pkts. Everywhere 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





4° caps. 







Rock-A- Bye High Chair 
No. 5. 

Makes any chair a high 
chair. Made of gray 
enameled steel, rubber 
covered. Seat is white 
washable duck. Folds to 
fit suit case. Fine for use 
in hotels, restaurants and 
homes. At dealers or by 
mail. Send for catalog of 
nursery accessories, 
PERFECTION MFG. CO., 
2703 N. Leffingwell Ave., 

St. Louis, Mo, 


Complete $250 
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tain. A tumbling, roaring little mountain 
stream cascades right past the door and 
affords an artistic setting for rustic 
bridges which cross to the other side to 
the kennels of the malamute team. A 
wide rustic porch has moose antlers nailed 
over a door that opens in welcome. 

My neighbor! She is an epic in herself. 
She is of the old West—the West of the 
open range, the trail herds, the rodeo, the 
buckaroos. She was once the champion 
woman roper of the Pendleton Round-Up, 
but the barb-wire fences and “No tres- 
passing” signs of civilization started her 
on a stampede to the northland. 

Ofttimes when I am coming home at 
sunset, which is between three and four 
o’clock these short winter days, I can see 
the ocean turn to a cold steely green while 
the north wind churns the waves to white- 
The peaks are flushed to gold or 
orange, the long shadows in the gulches 
deepen to blue or purple. DoI then wish 
myself back at counter or desk in those 
tall grey buildings Outside? I do not. 





My New-Old Desk 


By Apvoie G. Evens 
Ww! EN fire destroyed the most of my 


husband’s office fixtures there was 
left one flat-topped desk which had been 
beautifully veneered in oak. The top was 
somewhat charred, one end badly water- 
stained, the middle drawer gone, but 
withal I saw possibilities in it. 

Friend husband sent it home and we 
cleaned it thoroughly, then smoothed the 
worst of the rough places with a plane, af- 
terward sandpapered it well and made a 
new drawer. As I wanted pigeon-holes 


we got an inch-thick plank one foot wide | 


and five feet long; another board one- 
half inch thick, ten and a half inches wide 
and four feet ten inches long, two end 
pieces twenty inches long by ten and a 
half inches wide of inch material. The 
end pieces are grooved to support the thin 
board which is placed four inches below 
the top plank; the end pieces are placed | 
one inch from the end of top. Two pieces 
of the half-inch stuff are fastened twenty 
inches from the ends and between them 
and the ends are two shelves five inches | 
apart. The top row of pigeon-holes are 
four inches wide excepting the middle two 
which are twice that, to admit books. 

In the middle row the pigeon-holes are 
eight inches wide, making space for one 
size of magazines; in the bottom row, six- 
teen inches wide, to hold larger magazines. 

No board of sufficient width (twenty- 
one inches) could be found, so we used a 
strip of plaster-board for the back. 

Now that my desk was assembled it 
lacked finish. I applied five coats of flat 
white paint, allowing each to dry thor- 
oughly, and sandpapering it before apply- 
ing another coat. When the last white 
coat was dry I applied two coats of old 
ivory enamel and added a touch of gold 
paint to the handles on the drawers, which 


are solid wood; applied the gold paint over [ 


a small stencil cut out of pasteboard. 
The top was padded lightly before 
covering with green art-denim drawn 
smoothly over the edges and held by gold- 
headed tacks. I now have a serviceable 
desk at a cost of less than ten dollars. 
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Hot weather demands 
this precaution 


NATURALLY in summer, many 
household tasks are done less 
often. But nobody neglects keep- 
ing the closet bow! spotlessly white 
and pure. 

Sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl, follow directions on the 
can, then flush. Every stain, mark 
and incrustation is gone. The 
hidden, unhealthful trap is puri- 
fied and every foul odor is 
banished. Harmless to plumbing 
connections. The bowl is gleam- 
ing white and very clean! 

Use Sani-Flush more freely in 
summer. 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch-top 
can at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store; or send 25¢e for full- 
sized can. 30c in Far West. 35c 
in Canada. 


Sani-Flush | 
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In Defense of 
Pat Garrett 


(Continued from page 27) 
them “The Law Bringers”. I string along 
with Bechdoldt. 

There was no fighting after the July 
battle in Lincoln. Murphy died in Santa 
Fe before McSween was killed: General 
Lew. Wallace became governor in August. 
He “made proclamation of amnesty to 
all who had taken part in the war, except 
those under indictment for crime, on the 
understanding that they would lay down 

their arms”. For the most part, the 
fighting men went back to work gladly 
enough. From first to last it had been a 
sorry business. Billy the Kid, Charlie 
Bowdre, Tom O’Folliard, with hes others, 
declined to quit. They made the deliber- 
ate choice to live bv the trade of outlawry. 


OVERNOR WALLACE came to 

Lincoln and arranged an interview 
with Billy the Kid. He made a definite 
offer. If Billy would surrender and stand 
trial on whatever charges might be 
brought against him, the governor made 
this promise. “If you are convicted, I 
will pardon you and set you free.” The 
offer was rejected. 

On this page (157) Mr. Burns begins 
the equivocation, the juggling with words 
and with facts, the reckless appeal to 
sentimentality, which mars the book from 
hereon. He says 


“Two years later, Billy, in the 
shadow of the gallows recalled the 
governor’s promise of a pardon. But 
the pardon did not come and his 
friendship turned to hate.” 


This is to make a mockery of words. 
That promise was made on the condition 
that Billy would quit the outlaw’s life, sur- 
render and stand trial. Billy refused to 
quit. In the interval he had been chief of 
an outlaw band, variously reinforced, that 
had committed numberless outrages, liv- 
ing by open rapine and plunder. “The 
subsequent reign of terror Billy the Kid 
had set up,” is the phrase Mr. Burns uses 
to describe the situation. In the mean- 
while Billy had himself murdered two un- 
armed men. The killing of Joe Bernstein 
on August 5 was senseless and unpro- 
voked, without motive or result. I refer 
you to page 159 of the Saga—Jimmy 
Carlyle came unarmed, an envoy, under 
trust. The Kid shot him down; and if 
you will consult the Saga, (pages 202-204), 
you will find that this murder, like the 
murder of Bernstein, was, as I said be- 
fore, “beyond defense or forgiveness.” 

In view of these facts, Mr. Burns’ 
implied charge—that Governor Wallace 
made to the Kid a promise which was not 
kept—is an insult to your intelligence. 
Governor Wallace was the first sacrifice 
made by Mr. Burns to his theory that 
Billy the Kid was a victim hounded to his 
grave by persecutors. 

Because he had fought stubbornly for 
the better cause; because his courage and 
determination were indisputable; because 
he was no fiend incarnate, but only a man 
hardly circumstanced, desperate and 
driven, a man who had got off on the 
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NOBODY likes the thought 
of appearing at his work at 
the same old hour every 
morning for the rest of his 
life. Wouldn’t you like to 
retire sometime? This page 
tells how you can. 


you are 65-- 
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we put you on our payroll! 


Spi would you like to quit business 
and receive a monthly income for life ? 
When would you like to ease up a bit and 
enjoy the leisure and travel you have earned? 

We’ll put you on our payroll any time you 
say. You begin by depositing a few dollars a 
month with us. Then when you are 60, 65, or 
70—any time you specify —our checks start 
coming to youas regularly as the salary checks 
you now receive. And they will keep right on 
coming just as long as you’re here to use them. 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Suppose you are 30, and begin by depositing 
about $28 a month with us. (Obviously, this 
amount depends not only upon yourage but what 
you want to accomplish, and after 
the first year the use of dividends 
reduces the deposits appreciably.) \f 
Then, on the day you are 65, your \ 
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Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
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postman will greet you with our | @ \ 
first check for at least $100, and you __ 
will have the satisfaction and the : 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


comfort of knowing that a simdar check will 
come to you every month 2s long as you live. 

In addition, you will always know that if 
you should die before you are 65, the tidy 
sum of $12,750 will be immediately paid to 
your wife and family. 

That’s what the Phoenix Mutual “ Income- 
at-65” Plan will do for you. It is the sort of 
plan that makes for freedom from worry, for 
more fun in living. It is a safe, profitable 
investment, protection for your dear ones, 
and an income for your leisure years —all 
in one! 

We have just published an interesting little 
book that tells the whole story. It is called 
“How to Get the Things You Want.” Retir- 
ingat 65 is only ove ofthe manythings 
it tellsabout; some of the others are 
listed at the bottom of this page. 

Read the list. Theseare the things 
you want, aren’t they? The book- 
let tells how to get them. Send for 
it today. 


. First Policy Issued 1851 
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3 Senp your children to college. 

4 CREATE an estate, 

5 Make sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 

6 Leave an income for your family. 
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never die! 


Po-Go puts them on your 
cheeks to rival Nature’s 
bloom. For Po-Go is a 
hand-made rouge par 
excellence! 


Its creamy blend is fresh 
from France and mates 
divinely with your skin. 
It gives the cheeks a rose- 
petal loveliness that la- 
dies love and men adore! 


Three shades in the finest 
rouge the fashionable 
world has ever known! 
There’s Vif with the brilliance 
of June cherries, a match for 
every skin. There’s Brique— 
the tint ideal for blondes. And 
Ronce, the newest tone in 
raspberry, to charm dark skins. 


£Go RoucE 


At your druggist’s, my dears, 
or sent postpaid for just 50c. 
GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 























Made and 
Packaged 
in France 
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DULL’ HAIR! 


This new special Shampoo 
brings back those golden youth-giving 
lights— keeps lustrous hair 
from growing dim! 


LIKE ROUGE to the complexion is this 
new Shampoo—so delightful is its effect— 
so instantaneous! One shampoo and all dull- 
ness disappears; hair becomes soft, silky, lus- 
trous! And those precious golden lights that speak of 
youth are revealed once more in all their loveliness. r++ 
Nothing mysterious — just the finest of shampoos, p/us 
—a glint of gold for blondes — a lustrous sheen for 
darker hair. Millions use it regularly. Beauty specialists 
tell of it s benefits to hair and scalp. 25c — at drug or 
toilet goods counters — or, if not obtainable, write us 
direct. Money back if not delighted. + ¢ + J. W. Kobi 
Company, 664°H Rainier Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


Golden Glint 
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wrong foot; because of the intolerable in- 
justice of Colonel Dudley’s action at 
Lincoln; above all, because of his extreme 
youth, Billy took with him, in the begin- 
nings of his outlawry, the good wishes and 
sympathy of many. Baker and Morton 
were murdered after they had surrendered 
under the promise of protection? Well— 
yes; but they were murderers themselves, 
richly deserving death. Brady and Hind- 
man were shot from ambush? ‘True; but 
in war ambush is allowable, even desirable. 
And this was war, no less. 

But Jimmy Carlyle was no murderer, 
nor was Bernstein at war. The number of 
Billy’s well-wishers fell away. Also, the 
gang stole cattle from the South and sold 
in the North, stole from the North and 
sold in the South. That was a heavy tax 
on friendship. 


HEN came the election of Pat 

Garrett as sheriff of Lincoln, and 
with it, the appalling discovery that the 
new sheriff intended to observe his oath of 
office. Here was a pretty how-dedo! 

Reading the Saga you will get the im- 
pression that Billy got shabby treatment 
all along the line, that it was inconsiderate 
of the sheriff to molest him; that it was 
unsportsmanlike to search for him in his 
own country, right where he lived, among 
his devoted adherents and that it was 
positively discourteous and unfair that 
Garrett did not let Billy kill him at the 
last. That is the impression; but if you 
will turn back you will find, to your be- 
wilderment, that when Mr. Burns speaks 
for himself—as on pages 288-301 and in 
the last paragraph of the book—his sum- 
ming-up gives Garrett, in full measure, all 
that was ever claimed for him by his 
friends. How, then, do we get our first 
impression from the book? 

It is because innuendo, insinuation, 
malice, hatred, rumor and sentimentality 
have been given space in these pages. It 
is because the witnesses on Billy’s side 
have been allowed to speak for themselves, 
with human warmth and passion, so that 
the book is saturated with their prejudices. 
Nor is this all. Idle gossip, imaginary con- 
versations, reconstructed conversations, 
are given in full, with the happiest results 
—and purely synthetic Mexicans are re- 
ported in full, (page 65), giving forceful 
expression to the composite voice of 
rumor. The other side is given in sum- 
mary only. Moreover, Mr. Burns has 
employed lawyer’s tricks, cheap and shop- 
worn, unworthy of him. Let me specify a 
few of these. There are others. 

When Jimmy Carlyle was killed—an 
envoy, unarmed—he had gone in to con- 
fer with Billy the Kid, and Greathouse 
had volunteered to be a hostage. 

“The Kid won’t hurt him,” said he. 
“T’ll agree to be your hostage. If the 
Kid kills Carlyle you can kill me.” 

Notice, please, that White Oaks had 
taken no part in the Lincoln County War. 
This was a private affair between White 
Oaks and Billy’s crowd, stirred up without 
provocation, by Billy himself—after a few 
drinks. Says Mr. Burns, (page 204) 

“ , .Badly wounded, Carlyle struck 

the ground on his hands and kne - 

and began to crawl away. The . 

second shot stretched him out on ie 

snow. At once the posse opened a 

bombardment of the house with 

their rifles ... During the excitement 
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Hanpy Hose} Ho.Lper 


will help you keep your shrubbery and 
lawn a Paradise of Green with the least 
possible effort. Will save you much time 
and many steps. 

No separate-lawn sprinkler is needed. 
The ordinary nozzle of your garden hose 
furnishes stream or spray as desired. 
Can be adjusted to any position from 
vertical to horizontal—you can move it 
from place to place without getting your- 
self wet and without turning off water. 


It’s not hard work — just fun—with a 
HANDY HOSE HOLDER 


West of Rockies $4.25 
PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 


45 Westbourne Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


Enclosed find check (or money order) 
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“Just a Dye”! 
Women who have 
home-dyed all their 
lives and then tried 
SuNSET have exclaimed 
*Tt’s a wonderful !’’ 


Wonderful in cleanliness—no messy 
powder, stained hands or spoiled uten- 
sils. Cleans material too as it dyes. 

Wonderful in brilliant, lasting col- 
ors. Boiled in, they stay in; same shade 
on cotton, wool, silk or mixed goods, 
in one third the time required by 
other dyes. Insist on SUNSET. : 

If your dealer tries to substitute write 
to us for colors wanted. 


NorTH AMERICAN DyE CORPORATION 
Dept. 89, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Greathouse escaped... Greathouse 
showed good wisdom in flight. Car- 
lyle’s death inflamed the possemen, 
who, regarding Greathouse in a meas- 
ure responsible, would have murdered 
him doubtless in retaliation.” 


No man has any right to say that. 
Since the posse did not kill Greathouse at 
the moment of Carlyle’s murder, it is a 
contradiction of all human experience to 
think that they would kill him later, in 
cold blood. Nor would any sane man have 
held Greathouse responsible—no, not 
even if he had killed Greathouse as per 
agreement. For all Billy the Kid knew or 
cared, he was shooting Greathouse when 
he shot Carlyle. To hold Greathouse re- 
sponsible for that shot is to charge that he 
planned his own death. 


A FTER Billy’s escape from Lincoln 


SEPTEMBER 
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jail, (pages 270-273), George 
-DER Graham, asleep in Te decnk's barn - Fairbanks Easy-Reading Dial Scales in a Los Angeles warehouse 
Ty and White Oaks, heard, by chance, that Billy 
e least the Kid was in Ft. Sumner. The next « ® ® 
h time day he told John Poe what he had heard. ee In W 7el In 
Poe did not believe it. Like every one 
pene. else, he thought Billy had gone to Old “ 
- Mexico. But he gave Graham a dollar. h k ° ° >» 
w “Go buy yourself a drink,” said Poe. —t an S to wect reading 
a And Mr. Burns says: 
your “So Billy the Kid was betrayed for Dial scales are installed primarily to required. Possibilities of errors in 
ater. a silver dollar.” oes phy If pyres must reading are reduced to minimum. This 
d f ' e read in two places, it defeats its gjaj j Sateen £ h a 
tha : ' a . p e ial is an exclusive feature that typi 
Graham owed no allegiance to Billy: own purpose. Either the weighman .. the advanced construction found 


> had not been trusted: he owed his 
thes Fr to chance. Where there has 
been no trust, there is no question of be- 
trayal. “Betrayed” is exactly on a par 
with “‘man-hunters”’, and shows a touch- 
ing confusion of mind. 
(Pages 205-206) ‘“‘Christmas Eve in Ft. 
Sumner. Good cheer and happiness in 
the air... Christmas trees hung with gifts 


must lose time in making sure of his 
readings, or errors are likely to occur. 


The Fairbanks direct-reading dial 
can be read as rapidly as loads can be 
handled. No mental calculations are 


throughout the Fairbanks. 


Ask for impressive list of hundreds 
of profit-building Fairbanks installa- 
tions in prominent plants. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 


Spokane, Wash. - 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. . - 432 Perkins Building 
Portland, Ore. . . . . East First and Taylor Sts. Salt Lake City, Utah - 14 South West Temple 
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Fairbanks Scales 
7 World Over 


Los Angeles, Calif. . . 423 East Third St. 


= and lighted with wax tapers.” (Several 
Fresno, Calif. - 1827 Inyo Street 


hundred words of this)... “Soon this night 
8 when all the world was happy, a bare 
room of the old hospital was filled with 
heavily armed men.” 

These armed men were the brutal “‘man- 
hunters” coming “on this night when all 
the world was happy”—The horrid crea- 
tures! Only, it wasn’t Christmas Eve. It 
was December 21. Just between our- 
selves, if it had been Christmas, Fourth 
of July, Easter and Mother’s Day, all 
rolled into one—what of it? 

As I said before, there are more than a 
few inaccuracies in this book. To point 
them out would have been easy; this is 
my own country and these are my people. 
I have not sought to discredit the book 
by exploiting little slips, such as are 
natural for a man to make, in good faith. 
The points were not vital, and it is mighty 
easy to make small mistakes in writing 
of a strange country and a vanished gen- 
eration. But this Christmas Eve thing is 
just a jury-trap. 

Another jury-trap.. We see the tears of 
Charlie Bowdre’s wife when Charlie is 
brought home to her, dead. We hear the 
screaming and weeping of frantic women 
when Billy died at Maxwell’s Ranch— 
Does Mr. Burns think there was no griev- 
ing for Jimmy Carlyle? That there were 
no tears when Brady died? 

The charges against Pat Garrett’s 
integrity and manhood, his courage and 
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These roses 
never die! 


Po-Go puts them on your 
cheeks to rival Nature’s 
bloom. For Po-Go is a 
hand-made rouge par 
excellence! 

Its creamy blend is fresh 
from France and mates 
divinely with your skin. 
It gives the cheeks a rose- 
petal loveliness that la- 
dies love and men adore! 
Three shades in the finest 
rouge the fashionable 
world has ever known! 


There’s Vif with the brilliance 
of June cherries, a match for 
every skin. There’s Brique— 
the tint ideal for blondes. And 
Ronce, the newest tone in 
raspberry, to charm dark skins. 
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At your druggist’s, my dears, 
or sent postpaid for just 50c. 
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This new special Shampoo 
brings back those golden youth-giving 
lights— keeps lustrous hair 
from growing dim! 


IKE ROUGE to the complexion is this 

new Shampoo—so delightful is its effect— 
so instantaneous! One shampoo and all dull- 
ness disappears; hair becomes soft, silky, lus- 
trous! And those precious golden lights that speak of 
youth are revealed once more in all their loveliness. r++ 
Nothing mysterious — just the finest of shampoos, p/us 
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wrong foot; because of the intolerable in- 
justice of Colonel Dudley’s action at 
Lincoln; above all, because of his extreme 
youth, Billy took with him, in the begin- 
nings of his outlawry, the good wishes and 
sympathy of many. Baker and Morton 
were murdered after they had surrendered 
under the promise of protection? Well— 
yes; but they were murderers themselves, 
richly deserving death. Brady and Hind- 
man were shot from ambush? True; but 
in war ambush is allowable, even desirable. 
And this was war, no less. 

But Jimmy Carlyle was no murderer, 
nor was Bernstein at war. The number of 
Billy’s well-wishers fell away. Also, the 
gang stole cattle from the South and sold 
in the North, stole from the North and 
sold in the South. That was a heavy tax 
on friendship. 


HEN came the election of Pat 

Garrett as sheriff of Lincoln, and 
with it, the appalling discovery that the 
new sheriff intended to observe his oath of 
office. Here was a pretty how-dedo! 

Reading the Saga you will get the im- 
pression that Billy got shabby treatment 
all along the line, that it was inconsiderate 
of the sheriff to molest him; that it was 
unsportsmanlike to search for him in his 
own country, right where he lived, among 
his devoted adherents and that it was 
positively discourteous and unfair that 
Garrett did not let Billy kill him at the 
last. That is the impression; but if you 
will turn back you will find, to your be- 
wilderment, that when Mr. Burns speaks 
for himself—as on pages 288-301 and in 
the last paragraph of the book—his sum- 
ming-up gives Garrett, in full measure, all 
that was ever claimed for him by his 
friends. How, then, do we get our first 
impression from the book? 

It is because innuendo, insinuation, 
malice, hatred, rumor and sentimentality 
have been given space in these pages. It 
is because the witnesses on Billy’s side 
have been allowed to speak for themselves, 
with human warmth and passion, so that 
the book is saturated with their prejudices. 
Nor is this all. Idle gossip, imaginary con- 
versations, reconstructed conversations, 
are given in full, with the happiest results 
—and purely synthetic Mexicans are re- 
ported in full, (page 65), giving forceful 
expression to the composite voice of 
rumor. The other side is given in sum- 
mary only. Moreover, Mr. Burns has 
employed lawyer’s tricks, cheap and shop- 
worn, unworthy of him. Let me specify a 
few of these. There are others. 

When Jimmy Carlyle was killed—an 
envoy, unarmed—he had gone in to con- 
fer with Billy the Kid, and Greathouse 
had volunteered to be a hostage. 

“The Kid won’t hurt him,” said he. 
“T’ll agree to be your hostage. If the 
Kid kills Carlyle you can kill me.” 

Notice, please, that White Oaks had 
taken no part in the Lincoln County War. 
This was a private affair between White 
Oaks and Billy’s crowd, stirred up without 
provocation, b Billy himself—after a few 
drinks. Says Mr. urns, (page 204) 


“ , . Badly wounded, Carlyle struck 
the ground on his hands and knees 
and began to crawl away. The Kid’s 
second shot stretched him out on the 
snow. At once the posse opened a 
bombardment of the house with 





their rifles ... During the excitement 
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will help you keep your shrubbery and 
lawn a Paradise of Green with the least 
possible effort. Will save you much time 
and many steps. 

No separate-lawn sprinkler is needed. 
The ordinary nozzle of your garden hose 
furnishes stream or spray as desired. 
Can be adjusted to any position from 
vertical to horizontal—you can move it 
from place to place without getting your- 
self wet and without turning off water. 


It’s not hard work — just fun—with a 
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Greathouse escaped... Greathouse 
showed good wisdom in flight. Car- 
lyle’s death inflamed the possemen, 
who, regarding Greathouse in a meas- 
ure responsible, would have murdered 
him doubtless in retaliation.” 


No man has any right to say that. 
Since the posse did not kill Greathouse at 
the moment of Carlyle’s murder, it is a 
contradiction of all human experience to 
think that they would kill him later, in 
cold blood. Nor would any sane man have 
held Greathouse responsible—no, not 
even if he had killed Greathouse as per 
agreement. For all Billy the Kid knew or 
cared, he was shooting Greathouse when 
he shot Carlyle. To hold Greathouse re- 
sponsible for that shot is to charge that he 
planned his own death. 


A FTER Billy’s escape from Lincoln 
jail, (pages 270-273), George 
Graham, asleep in Dedrick’s barn at 
White Oaks, heard, by chance, that Billy 
the Kid was in Ft. Sumner. The next 
day he told John Poe what he had heard. 
Poe did not believe it. Like every one 
else, he thought Billy had gone to Old 
Mexico. But he gave Graham a dollar. 
“Go buy yourself a drink,” said Poe. 
And Mr. Burns says: 


“So Billy the Kid was betrayed for 
a silver dollar.” 


Graham owed no allegiance to Billy: 
he had not been trusted: he owed his 
knowledge to chance. Where there has 
been no trust, there 1 is no question of be- 
tray al. “Betrayed” is exactly on a par 

with “man-hunters”, and shows a touch- 
ing confusion of mind. 

(Pages 205-206) “Christmas Eve in Ft. 
Sumner. Good cheer and happiness in 
the air... Christmas trees hung with gifts 
and lighted with wax tapers.” (Several 
hundred words of this). . .““Soonthisnight 
when all the world was happy, a bare 
room of the old hospital was filled with 
heavily armed men.” 

These armed men were the brutal “man- 
hunters” coming “on this night when all 
the world was happy”—The horrid crea- 
tures! Only, it wasn’t Christmas Eve. It 
was December 21. Just between our- 
selves, if it had been Christmas, Fourth 
of July, Easter and Mother’s Day, all 
rolled into one—what of it? 

As I said before, there are more than a 
few inaccuracies in this book. To point 
them out would have been easy; this is 
my own country and these are my people. 
I have not sought to discredit the book 
by exploiting little slips, such as are 
natural for a man to make, in good faith. 
The points were not vital, and it is mighty 
easy to make small mistakes in writing 
of a strange country and a vanished gen- 
eration. But this Christmas Eve thing is 
just a jury-trap. 

Another jury-trap. We see the tears of 
Charlie Bowdre’s wife when Charlie is 
brought home to her, dead. We hear the 
screaming and weeping of frantic women 
when Billy died at Maxwell’s Ranch— 
Does Mr. Burns think there was no griev- 
ing for Jimmy Carlyle? That there were 
no tears when Brady died? 

The charges against Pat Garrett’s 
integrity and manhood, his oo and 
his honor, are not made by Burns. 
They are made indirectly, ica the 
words of his chosen witnesses. Mr. Burns 
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himself, in his summing up and final judg- 
ment, discredits most of these charges: 
but his book has given the widest cur- 
rency to them. These charges are not 
new. I have been hearing them nearly 
forty years. I heard them afresh only 
yesterday, from a man who insisted to the 
last that it was most unchivalrous of Gar- 
rett that he did not let Billy the Kid kill 
him. Mr. Burns has reported, most skill- 
fully, all that hate and fear and invincible 
stupidity has said against Pat Garrett. 

(1) Garrett and Billy the Kid were 
friends—or at least they were on friendly 
terms. 

That is true. Garrett came to Ft, 
Sumner in January, 1878, just before 
the Lincoln County War started. He 
punched cattle for Pete Maxwell for six 
months, taking no part in the war. After 
the fall of 1878, Billy made his head- 
quarters in Ft. Sumner, making long busi- 
ness trips to the Panhandle. Between 
those trips, Billy and Garrett were on 
friendly terms—lI have been friendly with 
a number of outlaws myself. It is a wise 
thing to be that way. Beside that—don’t 
be shocked—outlaws are more interesting 
than in-laws. And they are better housce- 
mates. You and I can afford to be 
grouchy, if we feel that way. But the 
outlaw knows the day will come when a 
few kind words for him will come in handy 
for his memory; so he is a pleasant man 
around camp. And—let me whisper—an 
outlaw is a human being, just like any 
one else. 


O man could have been elected 

sheriff of Lincoln who had not been 
friends with some of the outlaws, on one 
side or the other. Mr. Burns is hard to 
please. Sheriff Brady is condemned be- 
cause, as it is charged, he favored his 
friends: Sheriff Garrett is damned by the 
same people because he did not let friend- 
ship interfere with his duty. One sheriff 
or the other should have his good name 
restored. 

(2) Pat Garrett was made sheriff to kil! 
Billy the Kid. 

Consider that Pat Garrett captured 
Billy the Kid—and protected him from a 
mob that wanted to lynch him. You sex 
for yourself that this charge is a lie, which 
no man should repeat. Garrett was greatly 
pleased that he captured Billy the Kid, 
and that he did not have to kill him. Also 
he was pleased that he was not killed him- 
self. After Billy’s escape, Garrett was 
forced to kill or be killed. 

(Parenthetically: all things considered, 
I do not think Billy the Kid should have 
been hanged. Not unless they hanged 
several hundred of the others at the same 
time.) 

(3) Garrett was made Sheriff to break 
up Billy the Kid’s gang. 

That is true. He did it. In like man- 
eee we send for the fireman to put out a 

re. 

(4) Garrett sought Billy relentlessly— 
Worse than that, Garrett persistently 
hunted for him where he was—in his own 
country, where his picked fighting men 
were at his back, where non-combatants 
were his friends, who aided him and 
warned him and who hampered his pur- 
suers. 

This charge cannot be denied. 

(5) Garrett was afraid of Billy the Kid. 

See charge (4) above. I know no other 
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answer to make. In fact, I hardly know 
what they mean who make this charge. 
There was no rock or ridge or tree but 
death might lurk behind it for Garrett. 
The pursued has every advantage over 
the pursuer, if he chooses to wait in am- 
bush. In one sense, no men ever lived 
who would not, with reason, fear Billy the 
Kid, if they were in Garrett’s place. In 
another sense there has been no race, no 
place and no age which has not produced 
men fearless enough to keep on with the 
job—as Garrett did. 

It has never occurred to me to think 
that Billy the Kid was “afraid” of Pat 
Garrett. Yet here is Billy’s own testi- 
mony. He was talking to Capt. J. C. Lea; 
and, as was his cheerful habit, he spoke of 
Garrett as “the old woman”. 

“The old woman will get me, some of 
these days,” said Billy. He gave his nose a 
tweak. “You'll see. I can shoot a heap 
quicker than she can—and I don’t often 
miss. But the old woman, she never 
misses!” 


UT Billy kept on his way, none the 

less. To my notion, the brave man 
is not the man who does not know fear. 
He is the man who sees the danger and 
meets it. If these two were not brave, I 
have long misused the word. And the best 
of their respective followers were as brave 
| as the leaders. 

If Mr. Burns thinks that he has called 
no witness to testify for Pat Garrett, he is 
the more misled. When Billy the Kid 
surrendered to Pat Garrett at Tivan Ar- 
royo, he showed what he thought of Pat 
Garrett’s integrity and Pat Garrett’s 
work. No oath is needed to make that 
testimony credible. Billy the Kid had 
refused to surrender when with six of his 
men, he was surrounded at South Spring 
by a posse of some twenty men under 
Marion Turner. He had chosen to break 
through at Lincoln, when he had eleven 
men against sixty. Four of the party 
were killed, one left for dead; the others 
| broke through. Outnumbered and sur- 
| rounded, he had refused to surrender at 
the Greathouse ranch. hen he sur- 
rendered to Garrett, it was because he did 
not think there was even “one chance in a 
million” for even one man to break 
through. No matter what others may say, 
the record shows clearly what Billy the 
Kid thought of Garrett as a fighting man. 

(6) If the last meeting between Garrett 








| and the Kid had been under other circum- 


stances, the Kid would have killed Gar- 
rett. 

It is quite possible. Or, again, Garrett 
might have killed the Kid. Or they might 
both have been killed. This is like arguing 
that Babe Ruth might have knocked a 
home run when he struck out. 

(7) Pat Garrett killed Billy the Kid 
unfairly. 

I do not know what people mean when 
they say this. Billy came, at midnight, 
into the dark room where Garrett sat with 
Pete Maxwell. He was not lying in am- 
bush for Billy; he was not expecting him; 
he had come to question Maxwell. He 
had not even wanted to do that, because 
he did not expect Maxwell to tell him 
any thing; he came because Poe insisted 
on it. And then Billy came, gun in hand, 
on his guard, alarmed at his meeting with 
strangers on the porch. 

“Who are those men outside, Pete?” 
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he said. And then, seeing Garrett, he 
backed away, saying “Quien es?” (“Who 
is it?’”) 

Garrett knew the voice. There was 
only one thing to do and he did it. He 
shot Billy through the heart. I cannot 
imagine any man doing otherwise: I can- 
not imagine any other thing to do. It is 
conscious falsehood to say that Garrett 
should have called on Billy to surrender. 
No man has ever said that who did not 
know that with the first word, either Gar- 
rett would have been killed or both would 
have been killed. No man who has said 
that has ever believed that Billy would 
have surrendered. The situation was not 
of Garrett’s making; but he met it in the 
only possible way. Jf Billy had killed 
Garrett, there would have been no question of 
blame. It was killor be killed. 

When Billy the Kid, under sentence of 
death, in chains and under guard, killed 
his two guards and made his escape from 
Lincoln jail, there was grieving for Bell 
who was well loved. But it never occur- 
red to any man to blame Billy for killing 
Bell, no matter how deeply it was regret- 
ted. Billy was one man against the world; 
it was his life or Bell’s; there was no ques- 
tion of blame or praise. The question was 
—-life or death? It was the same question 
which Pat Garrett answered—with a bul- 
let. 


HE man who wishes the event to 

have been otherwise, must, to be 
consistent, wish that thereafter Billy 
should have killed the next sheriff, the next, 
and soon tothe presentday. It is curious 
to reflect that Billy the Kid would have 
been the last man on earth to make for 
himself the babyish whimperings that have 
been made for him. He met the death he 
had expected, the death he had accepted: 
and he had never complained at the 
prospect. 

In defending Pat Garrett from the 
malignant stupidity which, all his life 
long, gave him curses when he should 
have had honor—in defending him from a 
hate that will not let him rest in his grave 
—have I dealt harshly with Billy the 
Kid? I wonder if you can believe that 
my deepest feeling for him is pity for his 
hard fate? Perhaps not. But we can 
agree on this. He might have killed Mc- 
Kinney and Poe, on Maxwell’s porch. He 
thought they were some of Maxwell’s 
friends, and he did not shoot. He might 
have killed Garrett at Maxwell’s bed, 
when he saw there a deeper darkness 
against the dark. He was one man alone 
against a world of foes; he hesitated, still 
thinking that this might be Maxwell’s 
friend. Let us be glad for him—poor boy, 
who had done so much of evil—that his 
last thought was generous and clean and 
honorable. 





Speaking of Books 
(Continued from page 6) 


strongly our ego may urge us) to think of 
ourselves as individuals. 

That, of course, comes perilously close 
to hair-splitting. You’ve got to settle 
first what you mean by an “individual” 
anyhow. Not until you do that can you 
proceed with any argument in the matter. 
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And our own notion is that Mr. Wood is 
doing something very like setting up straw 
men for the pleasure of knocking them 
down again. The restricted sense in 
which he uses the word “individual” is 
his man of straw, in this case. None of 
us believes quite so literally in his individ- 
uality as Mr. Wood would have us think 
—for the sake of his argument. 

However this, as we’ve said, is only Mr. 
Wood’s major concern. His lesser interests 
are really what make the book after all. 
From sex to politics, from capitalism to 
the family his flashing comment enlivens 
almost every side of life as we live it today. 
Ideas fairly spout from Mr. Wood’s pages 
and that’s what makes his book the good 
reading that it is. You may, as we infer- 
red, earlier, disagree with Mr. Wood but 
you can’t shrug him off; his topics touch 
you too nearly for that. Humanity, 
morality, love, war and peace, social ser- 
vice, crime, business—such matters are of 
more or less immediate significance to us 
all. And because they are, we can’t very 
well help being interested in what Mr. 
Wood—or anyone else, provided his ap- 
proach be intelligent and his writing 
readable—has to say about them. In Mr. 
Wood’s case both of these provisions hold 
good. He’s brilliant in his arguments and 
clever i in his presentation of them. 

Yes, “provocative” is the word. “The 
Myth of the Individual” is just that— 
a stimulating, fresh angle on some of the 
problems over which man has been worry- 
ing himself for a long long time. Perhaps 
you’d prefer light fiction for summer 
reading? Never mind; this book will be 
good for you! And— better yet—for once 
you'll find that you enjoy something that’s 
good for you! 


Recent Books in Brief Review 


Fiction 

“The Small Bachelor’. 
Wodehouse. (Doran, $2.00) 

Everything you expect of Wodehouse 
and thena little more. His most amusing 
yarn since “Leave It to Psmith”—which 
is saying a good deal. 

The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes. 
By A. Conan Doyle. (Doran, $2.00) 

Twelve stories whose central character 
is hardly the Holmes of old. 


By P. G. 


Miscellaneous 


My Journey to Lhasa. By Alexandra 
David-Neel. (Harper’s, $4.00 

Travel stuff well ame by the only 
white woman ever to visit the Forbidden 
City. 

Homes of Character. By Marcia Mead. 
(Dodd, Mead, $3.50) 

As fine a volume as we’ve seen for the 
home builder or the home owner. The 
book carries more than one hundred il- 
lustrations from drawings and photo- 
graphs of houses and of furniture, to- 
gether with plans supplied by the Archi- 
tect’s Small House Service Bureau. 
Whether you’re buying, building or re- 
furnishing, the book will be invaluable. 


Theodore Roosevelt: Hero to his Valet. 
By James E. Amos. (John Day, $2.00) 

The author of these memoirs was per- 
sonal attendant to President Roosevelt 
for twenty years. This volume is simply 
the story of the master’s personality as 
revealed to a man in his service—a man 
who was his companion as well as servant 
and who admired him profoundly. The 
book is nicely seasoned with ances: SA and 
straightforwardly and simply written. 
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.-- Be proud 
Californians! 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON tells 
the proudstory of yourgreat 
commonwealth, the won- 
derfulrecord ofachievement 
and progresswhichis yours. 


For more than a decade her 
book has been the standard 
historyof California, the best 
book about California ever 
written, the finest state his- 
tory in American literature. 


In the new edition she has 
added a remarkablechapter 
ofrecent eventsandachieve- 
ments, the most stirring 
chapter in the book. It brings 
the history completely up- 
to-date and in itself issome- 
thing for Californians to be 
proud of. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. 


California 


AN INTIMATE HISTORY 
by GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
The Immortal Rae ml Conqueror. 
At all bookstores, $3.00 
BONI & LIVERIGHT 
Publishers (Sones) N. Y. 





REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 





From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Seven South Dearborn Street, Chicago 

San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. Los Angeles, Van Nuys Bldg. 
reat L. 0. Smi th Bldg. Philadelphia, Drexel Building 
» Old South Building Cleveland, Hippodrome Bldg. 
New pers Equitable Life Bldg. Cincinnati, Atlas Bank Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1800 N. Broadway Baffalo, Ellicott Square 
Detroit, Transportation Bidg. 










UGLY 
HAIRS 
— Gone 
Forever! 


Hundreds of hairs removed 
with their a in less than 
a minute! NU , the new 
scientific Pocrncns t is far in 
advance of temporary surface 
hair removers. Permanently 
destroys the growth by gently 
lifting out the roots until they 
cannot return. Safe. Rapid. Harm- 
less. Thousands of women are 
using it. Formulated bya physician. 
Guaranteed. Only $1.00. Ask your 
dealer or send coupon for free offer. 


NU-ART 4 


‘The Nin Avi of Diecvovug' Ealbariamenee Hace ¢ New Art of Destroying Embarrassing Hair, 
Uf your dealer can’t supply you, mail coupon 















DELFIN INC. Dept. 490 South Orange, N. J. 
Tenclose $1.00 for a package of NU-ART and under- 
stand you will also send me without charge, as a 
special offer, a largé jar of NU-ART Massage Cream 
and a six months supply of Antiseptic Astringent. 


Name 
Address 




















City & Strate. 
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Perr mitk in your baby’s bottle will provide the assurance at every 
feeding time that his food is pure and clean and easily digested. The 
quality of the milk gives the assurance. 


Pet Milk is pure milk. Nota thing is added. Nota single food 
element of the milk is removed. It comes to the nursery in a sealed, 
air-tight container, sterilized—absolutely free from anything that can 
disturb digestion or impair health. _ It is as easily digested as mother’s 
milk. These qualities are the essential requisites of safe, wholesome, 
health-building food-for your baby. Pet Milk always has them. 


For Children, Pet Milk is equally desirable. It is safe, wholesome 
milk for them in all their food. And then it will help you to give 
them the amount of milk they ought to have. Because it is always 
pure and sweet, it blends with fruit juices to make milk drinks that 
tempt and stimulate the appetite. When children tire of milk alone, 
they will readily drink Pet Milk with orange juice, and other fruit 
juices. The combinations provide refreshing drinks, and most 
wholesome food. 

For Every Cream and Milk 

Use Pet Milk will serve your need. 
Undiluted it serves in place of cream, 
at less than half the cost. It can 
be diluted to suit any milk need. 
It costs less than ordinary milk. 


Send for our free booklets, ‘‘Baby’s 
Milk’? and ‘‘You Can Save On Your y — 
Milk Bill.’’ They'll tell you many in- = 
teresting things about the use of Pet Milk. 


PET MILK SALES CORPORATION 
24 California Street, San Francisco 
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Fill the cruet with Wesson 


Oil. This clear, delicate salad 
oil is then ready for the table. 


Serve the dressing while 
it is freshly blended and 
deliciously appetizing. 


ONE + TWO? THREE 
It’s as simple as that. 


When the salad is served! That is the 
time—and the table is the place—to 
mix this most modern and brilliant of 
all salad dressings. 

French Dressing! Made in a min- 
ute at the table. Like magic. But such 
simple magic. 

With the lettuce comes a cruet of 
Wesson Oil, rich and clear, with little 
flecks of golden light all through it 
like sunshine. 

Mix three parts of Wesson Oil and 
one of lemon juice, or vinegar, if you 
like a dressing as mild as a June day. 
Two parts of Wesson Oil if you like 
it tart, sharp with zest. But always 
varied to suit your taste and in accord 
with the strength of your particular 
vinegar or lemon juice. Salt and pep- 
per of course. And brightened with 
the gay color of paprika. 

And then individualize your French 
Dressing by adding a dash of mus- 
tard, a little Chili Sauce, or a few 
chopped olives.... 

You'll think of many interesting 
variations. 

Just as you like it, freshly blended, 
French Dressing made with Wesson 
Oii is deliciously good to eat and won- 
derfully good for you. 

Clear. Light in color. Pure. Wesson 


Pour Wesson Oil into the 
ewer. Add vinegar or lemon 


Juice, and seasoning. Mixwell. 


Write for booklet on salads and sal- 
ad dressings. The Wesson Oil People, 


837 Gravier Street, New Ovleans, 





